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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


Philadelphia, 408 
Jresden, 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer. 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTIL. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street New York 


Instr uction in SINGING andthe Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
ity of New York 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. 


Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St. 
Address: 102 East 57th Street, New York. 


FRIDA DeGEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Ope x 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays aad Thursdays 
Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York 


‘ . "mown : 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—-Studio: 18 West 75th Street,New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direc- | 

tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church | 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musica) Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York 
Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—WM. MASON. 


Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York 


Miss ANNIE M. WEED, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Studio: Room 7, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Permanent address: 438 Manhattan Avenue 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN 
Basso. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction 
Director Lenox Choral Club 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street, New York 


LILLIE DANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Famous method for Voice Development. 
Pupils prom nine nt every where Interpretation 
lessons. Mondays, 2 to 4, visitors admitted. 
Send = yrospectus 
He VIRA, 110 West 39th St., New York. 


Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupit oF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 


1672 Broadway, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON 


Vocal Studio, 
9 West 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSI 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
WARING STEBBINS, 


Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMAN1 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), 


Vocal Instruction. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (Fider) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


TIDDEN 
Pianist 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 9th Street, New York 


PAUL 


Address 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West }4th Street New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 

Violin Virtuoso. 
for Concerts, Recitals, &c. Limited number of 
pupils accepted. 242 West 43d Street, New York, 
or care of Emile Levy, 108 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets 
New York 


AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
3aritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
} 30 West 59th Street, New York 
1353 Vernon Avenue, Brook! lyn, N. Y 


CHARLES PALM, 

as rector of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Vi lia Convent of the Sact ed Heart 
ndilidaias 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIS1 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire 1 


PERRY 


Studios : 


New York 


For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 
Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 1th St., New York City 
E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


EMMA K. DENISON 


Vocal Schaal. 
98 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York. 


New York 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


YA HIBBARD, 


Miss ADELIN 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 


The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


ND H. FELLOWS 


* sere and Concert Baritone. 


Studio : 


TOWN 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 


401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mut. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
3roadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York 


CONRAD BEHREN 
Opera, Oratorio, C oncert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on 
vocal topics. Send for Circular. 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, bases wna Theory and Ensemble Playing 
-sidence and Studio: 
“335 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


H pce pr pe VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of > celebrated 
‘Mite. FLORENZA p'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York 
University Connection 
Metropolitan College of Musi 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
SALON SINGER, 
wi ll receive pupils from 9 till 1 Recommende 
by | Monsieur J Bouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
sars his pupil and assi ~ Address : 421 West 
Street, New York Ci 


important 





I. ?P IZZAREL LO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the nee onservatory 

For particulars address 
45 We st 36th Street, New York 
GEORGE FLEMING, 

3aritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
100 West 125th Street, New York 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 

Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT met thea Formerly with Boston 
Symphony an d T hec ,dore Thomas orchestras 

Studio 3 East 59th Street, New York 
ENRICO DUZENSL. 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Goo 


I 
voices cultivated per contract 


145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 
PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pu ue aceopeed 
Studio: Monroe Buildir Room 15 
11 East Both Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Moll 
Hans Dreher, Pa 
RAPID PROGRESS "GUARANTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEV’ YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
VocalInstruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Studio 605 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


d 
1 


~ ue r, Violin and Harmony 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


gar" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction 


NCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


42 West 17th Street, New York. 


FLORE) 


Accompanist. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocal 


INSTRUCTION, 


3 East 41st Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Composition, &« 
New York 


Piano, Harmony, 
142 West 120th Street 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accon 





Organ lessons at Marble Collegi: 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 142 Broadw New York 


THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenu . New York City 
Under the auspices of AN rON SEIDL All 
branches of music ta t t 


PROEHLICH, Director 
KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York A ithor of The Art 
of Breathing."’ Address by ail 29 Vesey Street 
MISS NORA MAYNARI )GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth / 


Mr. LEO. 


enue, New York 








Summer Studio: 3 rue Chat yriand 
Champs Elysées), Paris 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
“D. + 
s lanist, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommendec i by h u. ins : n 
500 U mn Place N.Y 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor 
Oratorio and Concert—Voice Pr 


Studio: 649 Lexington Aven 1e Ne w York 


HENRY PRICE 


2 


daSS, 
Oratorio and Concert 
Care Novello, Ewer & ( E. 17th St.. New York 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor ¢ vent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing nd 
Thursdays. 12 East 116th Street, New York 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
3asso 
Pupil of MME D'ARONA 
Concert and Orator Vo il Instructior 
Address 298 We 43d Street, New York 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme 


& Grau Opera Co 
ocal Instruc 








idress 


For terms, &< 
Hotel Savoy, 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and Accompani 
Instruction—Piano, Organ—H 
Studio 212 West 69th Street New York 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo-Soprano 


,a 









Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie f Paris 
Italian Met ] 

123 West 39th Street New York City 
Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone 
Opera and Concert 
Vocal Schoo 1726 Sprir Garden, P a, Pa 

FANNIE RICHTER, 
Concert Pianists 
54 West 37th Street, New York 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 


Miss ELISE LAT HROP, Pianiste 
Concerts—Musicales. I pupils 
accepted 43 East 50th Street Ne vw York 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIAN I, 
123 West 39th Street 
New ¥ ~ 


CAROLINE MABEN 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con 
servatory, Berli Terms mode 

Stud 3) West 5ist 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano 
Vocal Instruction 
Hardman Apartments 
1 








an A New York 

“Miss Lena ne is capable of teaching the 

art of singing, hs ig practically given evidence 
of her ability to do so. In fait 


“ FRANCESCO LAMPERTL” 
NICE, March 25, 1889. 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 
Studio: 77 New \ ork Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LACHMUND — ATORY OF 


1 
CARL V. LACHMUND, Director. 
TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
E. ELSMANN, Secretary 
132 West &5th Street, New York City 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist. 
For Concerts and Musicals address 
39 East 50th Street, New York City 
ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 
Soprano Soloist 
Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
Instruction 147 East 15th Street, New York 
MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND 
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New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AN 2a A FORsO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason a Hamlin Blidg.). 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals 


Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and Choirmaster St. |) 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights 


For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 


Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York 


Mrs. ELIzABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London 
VOCAL CULTURE 
3 East 41st Street, New York 
CARL FIQUE, 
Teacher of 
Pianoforte, Harmony and Cor 
472 Lafayette Ave 
ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hali 
LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction 
40 West 93d Street, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Composer- Pianist 





1position 
Brooklyn 





New York 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 


and Song Interpretatior 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 

Soprano 

», Church—Vocal Instruction 
Studio-Resider 43 West Sith Street, New York 
ARTHU R D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 


Concert, Ors 





STUDIOS 

136 Fifth Avenue | “ The Commonwealth,” 
N =a East Or ange 

New York Mondays and Thursdays 


Mrs. HARCOURT 
Pianist 

Pianoforte Instruction 
113 West Sth Street, New York 


Miss BIRDICE BLYE 
Concert PIANIs1 
Purit or Rut 


Concerts and Musicales, 


BULL, 


NSTEIN 


138 East 16th Street, 
New York Ciry 
CLARKE, 
Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York 
Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Grand Hotel, Broadway and 3ist St., New York 
J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instruction. 
54 East 89th Street, New York 
LEON MOORE, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert 


139 West 4ist Street, New York 


ANGELO De PROSSE, 


EUGENE 
Vocal 


GEORGE 


Piano—Harmony—Sight Reading. 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert 
Work 13 West 28d Street, New Y ork 


GWILYM MILES 
Baritone 
Concert and Oratorio 
259 West 122 Street, New York 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 


will receive a limited numbero of pupils 





Vocal Studio: 5 Carnegie Hall New York 
Recei iving days; at studio Mor day and Wednesday 
10 to 12 Res ae nce 44 Gramercy Park 
WM. OTIS BREWSTER, 
Instruction 
Piano, Organ, Composition 
28 East 23d Street, New York 
FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone 





New York care Mi ICAL Cot RIER 


SANDFORD LAT ‘Hi AM NORCOT T, 
Graduate of the Leipz ( servatory of Mu 
Teacher of Piano, ( rgan, Harmony 
Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years ‘ 
29 East 11th Street, New York 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail 


Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York 


James’ Church, 


| New York. 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 
Tenor 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
-Pupi l of Profe ssor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher o 
<lafsky, Olitzka, Kutc herra, Dippe} and othe 
great artists) i Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture 
18 East 17th Street, New York 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


f 
T 


“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 


knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
entitle him to a high rank 


iis style of singing, 
among teachers.’ 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Harmony and Composition 


MANUEL GARCIA 


Piano, Organ, 
Lecture Re tals 


Albany, N. Y 


Mr. anp Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 
Tenor and Contralto 
Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Culture 
221 East 19th Street, New York 


St. Agnes’ School, 





Boston. 


MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston 
ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani 
8 Park Square, Boston 


CLARA E. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist 
53 Tremont St., Bost 


Chickering Building 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert 





MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singiny—-Italian Method 


Purity of tone listi net enunciation—expressior 
62 Boylston Street Roston 


0 HARRIE’ A. SHAW, 
oan 
18 Commonwealth Avenue, Bost 
LILLIAN SHATTUCK, 
Teacher of Violirt 
GILBRETH CROSS. 
Teacher of Piano 
1ilding, Copley Square, Boston 


ANNE 
Pierce B 
EMMA S. HOSFORD, 


Soprano 





FRANKL IN, 


tion 


Muze. GERTRUDE 
Vocal Instru 


1494 ‘Tremont Street, Bostor 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composit 
French School 
*ierce Building, Bostor 
TOWNSEND, 
Saritone 
Concert and Oratorio—Teacher of Singing 
162 Boylston Street, Bostor 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music 


The Oxford, 


CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist 
Care MacCoy Music Co 


165 Tremont St., Bostor 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
149A Tremont Street, Boston 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 

Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 

Contralto First Church 

leacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals 

165 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
RICHARD, 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 

Dramatic Soprano--Tenor Robusto 

Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio Teachers of Singing 

2009 Huntington Avenue, Boston 





STEPHEN 


7 


Mr. AND Mrs. 





THE QUESTION FOR 
YOU TO DECIDE: # 


“Shall I Study 
ONE or 
THREE years 


to gain the same result ?” 


~ VIRGIL METHOD, 


Will assure you of MORE than 
Satisfactory Results. % # ss 


Send for Catalogue toZ# 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director of the 


Book IL, of Foundation 
Exercises now ready for sale. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOO 


26 & 29 W. (Sth St., 
New Vork. 





Boston. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, Bostor 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Bost 
F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone Jratorio, and Concert 
Vocal Instruction 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture 
The Copley, Boston 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sed Yersin Sout 1d System, 


cal Art Fren 
409 Columbus Avenue, Bost 


CARL SOBESKI, 





Tenor 
Song Recitals—V e Culture 
a00 Bor ston Street. Boston 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing 


14 Tren 


t Street. Room 1. Bost 


THE DAuUDELIN SCHOOL or Music, 
7 Park Square, Bost 
JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principa 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Bost 


Director 


VAN VEACHTON 
Harpist 
7 Park Square 


Daudelin School of Music 


ROGERS, 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE 
Contralto, 
Cor »rt. Oratorio and Vocal Inst 
911 Boylston Street, Bostor 


CAPEN, 
Preacher of Pianoforte Organ Harmony 


and Co terpolr 
149A ecm Street, B 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 
Jaritone Soloist and V ox -al Teacher 
Sbrigl a Me 
rhe Glendon, 252 ¢ 1 ae 


ELIOT HUB BARD, 
Ter 10T 
Oratorio, C < 
Pierce Buildis ng, ¢ 
SUZA DOANE, 
Concert Pianist, 
Prize Pupil Leipsic Conservator 
Pierce Building, Bostor 











P * 
aris. 
MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation French 
English Italian Pose of Voice, Gesture 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR Pi rick 

Heat ings in costume before artists press 

and ma! lager;rs 


64 rue de la Victoire, Pari 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pE CHANT—GRAND OPERA 
Py ESSE gE CHAN 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris 
Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
DESIREE ARTOT 
39 rue de Prony 
rc Monceau.) PARIS 


| SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris, France. 











Mapame TH. SALOME, 
20 rue du Vieil, Abreuvoir, St rir t 
Complete Courses isic l 
fege, Theory of Music, Re a 
Dictation, Transpos r : 
animent and Ensemt ig 
on Mu 
m kindergarten t 
Diplomas and 
raduate professors ar 
D rawing, Dancing, Cutt | 
and conversation parlor Accommodation for a 
few parents. 
WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUE N 
American comfort guaranteed the year 1 
Not e stoping g place, but a Home Bells, E at 
Bathrooms, Light 
8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort 
French taught. French conversation every evening 
Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


rhis Conservatoire is the only one in America 
ucted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Pa ris 
rhe language spoken will t 





be French,and tat 

gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &« everything neces- 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught 
Facilities for engagements abroad or in America 
for graduates. One Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 





} In presence of a jury of experienced artists 





Resident pupils taken. For terms, &c., address 
rs. 


WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Steinway Pianos used in this institution 





Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE 


CHAQUTI FOIS 


QUE L/ATTENTION DES LECTEURS Es’ 
PPE Ler SU R VOUS AU .MOYEN D'UNI 
ANN(¢ E, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RI 
SERVE DELEVES POUR 1 AVENIR 


EUGENE GIGOU . of 





Organist of St. Augustin, Paris 
ORGAN St HOt I 
IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffr 
the Mas S-a ent and lert 
Cavaillé-( Orwan se of stux 
Lessons in class or separate oO 1 4 I 
Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors 
French Elocution 
ration for Stage and P atform Lect 
I e, Pa 





MONSIE UR HE NRI F ALCKE, 
Lessons ir olihhe: Gialen ons Theory. M. Falck 





speaks English trern 1é , 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 
MeEspDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmi ae Method 





for French Pronunciatior 
14 rue de Vi ust, PARIS, FRANCE. 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian n ethod St 
practice », lyric ang 
solfége, ensemble mus 

Class and single lessons 

Regular irse, three years. Terms moderat« 


80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME LARICE ZISKA, 
a lini, Mercadar 

Prima Donna of the Italian 
ares f Oratorio, Opera, Concert Ita 
English, Frencl Spanish 

34 place St. Georges, Paris 


AMBRE- BOU ICHERE 





Mme. EM 





School for Singi 
Voice Placing, Declz n, Mise-e1 
scene Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pustic Concerts Every Montu 
74 rue Blanche, Paris 
RENEE RI¢ = an D, 
T i Opera Ss 


| “om a in Studio 


Répertoire Operas 





Oratorios, Concerts 
Pat Monceau 63 rue de Prony, Paris 
M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


gular cast. Opéra and Opéra ( 


41 rue des Martyrs. Paris 
TRANSLATION, 
NGLISH To FRENCH. Best Literary Styl 
JE AN d@AVAL ane, 
ate Professor ir a . 
I encié-és-L« t 
Manuscripts, Books. Papers 
libis rue Vite. . . - PARIS 


Madame BERTRAM I, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
i SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
121 avenue de Wagram, 


PARIS. 
JULIANI, 


FRENCI IND ITALIAN OPERA 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de UVOpera, 
Method Garcia vrenon, Italian. 


Paris, France. 





24 rue de V intimille, 


MONSICUR BARE iT, 


Conservat 


GARCIA METHOD in 
16 rue Halevy, PARIS 


MADAME DE Li \ Gl ANGE, 
PAR 
py —er-nanin Method. 


upil of Bo , Lamperti, Rossini, 


THE "ART OF SINGI 


62 RUE NGuponcer. 
M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEU} E CHAN 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice Articulatior and Phrasing 


Large and Noble Style 


Metropolitan College of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 








LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION OF AMERICA. 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR. 





Dudley I k, President 

Albert Ross Parsons, } f ten 

Harry Rowe Shelley 1 Vice-President 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Vi 
R. Huntingtor 


Louis Schmidt, Principal Violin De 


Department 
Woodman, Principal Organ Dept 
pariment 


Residence Depas tment for pupils from a distance 
Send for Catalogue 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Secretary 


19 & 21 E. i4th STREET, NEW YORK. 


+ THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 










7 CHICKERING | 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


Chicago. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


MAX BENDIX, SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


| 
| 
Cuicaco, ILL. | 


VIOLINIST, 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
OrATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, } 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
ae “Complete Musical Analysis.” | 
ba “*Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, | 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


ANNA WEISS, | 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, | 

Concert Pianist and Teacher. | 
Suite 96 Steinway Hall, Chicago, II | 





Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS YON SCHILLER, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 


| ° 

‘Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
- + « « SOPRANO, 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, | 

| Residence: 

| CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, III. 

| Address all communications to 

KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 


Anthony Stankowitch, 


PIANIST, 


a Room 45, 15 Washington St., 
MUSICAL COLLEGE | 
For terms and dates, address 1 CHICAGO, ILL. 


care of CHICAGO MUSICA. COLLEGE, } 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. | 


| FANNY LOSEY, 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 


Tue ArT OF SINGING. VIOLINIST, 


Cuicaco, ILL. | 713 FuLLERTON AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 


84 Monroe Street, 


Chicago Conservatory of Music 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 








‘ 

Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. | suditorium Building, Chicago, TU. 

Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, ) MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
Louis FALK, 3 1 WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . ‘ . Piano. 
HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directors. LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, tre 
WILLIAM CASTLE, ARTURO MARESCALCHI, ‘ ‘ . Vocal. 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, eS oe zoey . . ‘ ‘ ° Grane 
; 5. E. JA BSOHN. ° . ’ . . iolin. 

e giving full information mailed free FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. | 


Catal 
upon application. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture ; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can oe 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
+++ RHINE, 
Founded in 1850. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


Principal: 
PROFESSOR — 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru 
ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 


The Vocal School is divided into two sections 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 


(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
In connection with these subjects there are classes 


for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 


singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 


staff consists of forty teachers. 
Summer Term will begin 7 
(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly 


Teaching 


sril 1 ; next entrance examination takes places April 1 at the College 
ees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 


200 


marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 


For full details apply to the Secretary, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Pr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); 
Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
WENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Gr 


Clemens (organ): Choir, Burmeister. 


Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6 


directors. 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish fc 


Klindworth 
FRAU M. SCHAR 
finberg (violin); Scharwenka (theory); A. Heintz 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


or concert appearance 


Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 





Founded 1850. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. = 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all bran 
; comprising all solo and restri nstruments) 
CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 


Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL ( 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theor 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


hes of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 


1 all orct 


al 


Prof. FRIEDRICH 


(Vocal) 
Musical History), FELIX 


DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPE 


DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ) ; 


TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, ('Cello), &c., & 
Charges: From 125 [Marks ($30) up to s00 Marks ($125) Annually. 


%” Prospectuses may be obtained through the C 


Pupils received at any time 


ber 1, 1896, the ’cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 


On Septem 
Conservatory. 


onservatory 


Consultation hours from 11 A. M. tol P. M 





Chicago. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste 


For terms. dates, &c., address 
1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill 


Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 
ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill 


CONSTANCE LOCKE VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
78 AUDITORIUM, Cuicaco, ILt., 
or School of Music, 
72 East 42d Place, Chicago, Ill 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 
SOPRANO, 


Hore, WINDERMERE, Cuicaco, IL, 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR: OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the ZAsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





Concert DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


| 
| 
| 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Principal—SIR JOSEPH BARNBY 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught 
Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral 
ic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
i at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given 
Fees from £1 115. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
taff of 130 Professors Over 
ent Lady Superintendent 
full particulars of the Secre 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
24 Elgin Avenue London, W 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme, Marchesi 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 













HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS, January 26, 1897 


M. Morri 


™ N°? a place at 25 frs. 
the aisles 


SECON CONCERT 


even to stand up in 








Such was the condit ings at the ChAatelet on Sur 
day a good hour before the raising of the baton over 


the score of the Carnaval Romain at the Colonne-Mottl 


concert 














Fully an hour before that the faded old building was 
bordered by a bank of people those who already pos 
sessed their 20 fr. tickets, as well as those who held 2 
fr passe s, and those who, like the fox h virgins l waited 
till this time to secure entry privilege 

The day was whistlir gy cold, the sidewalks frozen and the 
cold Seine shivered by under the low stone wall outside. The 
sulky sur rning ove! his winter sleep broke a slit in the 
thick ice-gray blanket in which he had been wrapped since 
the Czar left town last October, and peeping down out of 
the corner of one sleepy eye, as much asto say ‘‘ You fools 
frowned, and slowly tucked himself up again for another 
three months’ snooze 

Comfortable out there by the gray wall But what 
matter for comfort ‘I t company ot peopl must pass 
into that building neatly and systematically, even if they 


1 


passed in as Corpses. 


Nobody complained 


nobody ever complains at any 





here Delicate ladi in 45 fr. shoes and 





SILK SKITts 
wr} + at ‘ +} 1? rry } for +} ] ror + } f 
Wii ak ‘ tii « he i ' il 4 SLCauL i 
vho go o oO « ca ives betore e door, « 
walking in through it stepped with their gentle escorts 
obediently back two blocks in the whistling wind and over 
the frozen sidewalks to the tail of the ‘‘ queue,” in line with 


the procession. This was ranged in neat blocks of four 


square, trimmed and sliced off by the long right arm of the 


oht ut 
ght « 





sergent de ville, much as you m 


slices of loaf cake on a plate 


Sweet, 


Everyone polite 


entle If by chance one happened to leave his place tem- 


,no danger that another stepped into that place 


il it was formally declared vacant. And the waiting 


and the slicing were the second hour, and thus the regiments 


of shivering musicians were steered to the front door, where 





the same operation was renewed to pass neatly through the 


hallways. The extreme deliberation of the ticket takers 


added to this march of dignity. Passing the ‘‘ ouvrieuse 


sesame at the different inside doors was another dignified 
wait, so that really an undisciplined, impatient person was 
quite well prepare d to go home and go to bed before reach 
A similar wait had to be endured inside be- 


he musicians and the opening of the 


ing his seat 
fore the entrance of t 
concert, and one could not even take his nap while waiting 
through discomfort of the seats 

**s # 

Let no one imagine fora minute that the deep love for 
music, the agonizing search after real musical truth, and 
recognition of M. Mottl asthe long-waited-for apostle ever 
brought that mass of people to the Chatelet doors. Not 
only do not imagine it, but do not believe it if anybody tells 


it to you, because it is not s« 

To begin with, there is not sufficient difference as to mu- 
sicianliness between the direction of Messrs. Colonne and 
Mottl to inflame five corpuscles of the most ardent mu- 
sician blood that ever ran through veins. And even if there 
were, there is not enough real up and down, sincere search 
after the real abstract truth in music in the two continents 
of itself to filltwo rows in the Ch&telet building. It was 
not hunger for the compositions. They are all given or could 
be given here onany one of four superb orchestras every Sun- 
It was not appreciation of new interpretation. 


day. 





A big | 





{end 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


percentage of the audience if led blindfold into the build- 
ing could not have told whether Mr. Colonne or Mr. Mottl 
It was not 


held the reigns of interpretation in his hands 
a sentiment of ‘‘alliance”; on the contrary, violence was 


done to patriotism in going. It was not personal magnet- 


ism of the new conductor. No personal magnetism ever 
prowled up and down streets and entered houses and inter- 
fered with the lapping up of soups, the swallowing of 
meats, the breaking of bread. Never! Yet musical Paris 
dejeuned on foot and skipped a salad to join the waiting 
regiments at the Chad’lay on Sunday 

No, it was none of those things. It was the attraction of 


the departure from routine, pure and simple. It was the 


following of a created zmpression. Something new, that 


was at the same time countenanced. Itwasthe same thing 


no more nor no less, than that which actuates a flock of 


sheep eating bran out of a black trough in one end of a 
pasture to rush in mad péle méle to the white trough at the 


other end of the pasture into which other bran is being 

I SS 

poured. It is sufficient that the first few sheep sniff and 

The quality of the provender makes no sort of 
1 I 


Start 
difference 

If of superior quality all the better for the so//d7ty of the 
cause and its possible continuance, but it has nothing what 
ever to do with the péle méle rush. This is why this human 


} 


characteristic, instead of being misunderstood, should be 


profited by and applied as a lever by leaders, whether for 


progress, for reformation, or for a simple enriching of self 
or winning of glory or wealth 


| 


ing a few eyes to the other trough 





‘ 
here is nothing that cannot be done by judiciously steer 
There is nothing on 
earth, be it bad, be it good, be it true, be it false, be it wise 
be it silly, be it uplifting, be it down pulling—there is noth- 


hat by judicious direction the mob cannot be steered 





For with all due deference to individuals, there is 
nothing on earth so stupid, so blind, so aggravating, so 
stereotyped, so ignorant, so weak in its strength, so strong 


in its weakness, as that mass of human beings moving undet 


commonly called a mob. 


stirred impulse 
** * 
The Roman Carnaval overture and Absence, by Berlioz 


Wiegenlied and Air de Suzanne, Mozart; the Enchantment 
of Holy 
March 


Wagner, 


Friday, overture of Miestersingers; the Funeral 
f the Gods, fragments from Tristan and Isolde, from 
Strauss’ Stanchen and the Leonore overture was 


second concert. The real musicianly 


varied work, and 


the program of the 
triumph of last week was accented in this 
the triumph of art over race influence was fully established 
Of which more later 


What a lesson for petty, squabbling pettifoggers in musi 
I b A | £ I BS 
Ww 





to see that superb musician Colonne 


h all his qualities, 


his experience, his loyalty, his effort to create, extend and 


music, and his unque stioned authority 


among his people, instead of greedily husbanding his re 


immortalize nationa 





sources for himself—placing a distinguished foreign comrade 





on a pedestal before his people, and directing their 


It is not either as if he were at the same time in Berlin 





reaping exchange of laurels. Not a bit of it. There he was 


in his modest seat with the rest, with listening ear, ardent 





eye and open intelligence, bent in earnest attention upon 


the work of his young friend, applauding, accenting, dis 
cussing and with joyous, almost benevolent, expression 
enjoying the success of his brother artist! 

Ye feeble souls take hold and see that, and apply 
your puckered up view of life For this is t 


petty 
grandest lesson of all in the Mottl visit to Paris 


** # 


concert of Les Petites Auditions was a most 





The secor 





interesting and valuable affair 





reciation The names of 


nce and ap 


Guiimant, Bordes and Philipp were sufficient of themselves 


to fill a larger hall than that of Pleyel, and ther 


was mucn 


besides. The c/ow of the performance, however, was t 





interpretation on a Mustel organ and piano by MM. Guil 


nant and Philipp of three selections, a choral by Saint- 


Saéns, allegro cantabile by Widor, and a scherzo capriccioso 
by M. Guilmant. The most egotistical critic that ever 


f being enchanted | 


quite as much it must be said by their playing as by thei! 


lived could not fail yy these gems 


composition. It was impossible for anything to be more 


clear cut and precise in its technic, more intelligent and 
meaningful in its phrasing, more spiritual in its fine shad 
ings, and, above all, more in rhythmic union one with the 
other than this interpretation by two of the best artists in 
Paris 

This exquisite union was so marvelous in its dexterity 
through all types of difficulty in thought and movement 
that the house was held as if spellbound from opening to 
closing note, and broke into loud and long applause at the 
The artists were seated at their respective pianos, 
one almost behind the other, and neither appeared in any 
way conscious of the other’s existence. Yet sudden and 
unexpected halts were made, ralentandos passed over stac 
cato passages, runs, responses produced flowingly as the 
movements of branches ina light wind. Such a feast of 
artistic comprehension, backed by faultless execution! Who 
ever said that accents could not be produced on the organ 
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Guilmant can produce them, and how dextrously he fingers ; 
what honesty in every difficulty, and what shading and 
rhythm! It must be said that the exquisite Mustel organ 
lends itself to his peculiar finesse. It never sounds more full 
of resource than under his fingers, 

The Saint-Saéns choral showed more of an acquaintance 
with chorals than anything extraordinary in invention; the 
allegro was cantabile, romantic and shaded into a good 
finale ; the scherzo capriccioso was ‘‘a darling,” as exclaimed 
enthusiastically a fresh-looking American girl in the com 
pany. It was dainty, bewitching, coquettish, without being 
frivolous, and not a vulgar or banal feature on its piquant, 
smiling face 
Three Rameau pieces for piano and strings, the tenth of 

f 


the twelve Leclair concertos 


or three violins, alto ‘cello and 
a trio by Lalo for piano and string, were other im 
portant pieces in which M 
‘I like that Philipps’ playing awfully,” was 
Another remarked 


organ 
Philipp’s piano playing was 
much admired 
the naive eloge of that same American 
that the organ rolled sustained and insistant through the 
sea in a beautiful 
The chanteurs 


other instruments as the sound of the 
landscape, which was not a half bad remark 
de St. Gervais sang with more justness and simplicity than 
ever under the direction of M. Bordes, without instruments 


A Song of the Birds, by Jannequin, was unique and diffi 


| cult—‘‘a trifle rococo in its realism,” one remarked at the 


harmonic effort to convey feathered illusions. The Viole 


d'Amour in the hands of M. Van Waeffelghem recalled all 


ht walks ever had, and there were several 





the moonlig 


charming old songs harmonized by Bourgault-Ducoudray 


M. Marcel Herwegh is director of these concerts and de 
g 


serves support and credit 


An interesting treatise by Tiersot on the songs of 


Costeley, organist of Charles IX., who wrote in 1570, appears 


in this week's AMenéstrei A few of those were likewise 


sung at the concert 
A concert of a few of the compositions of M Eugéne 


young nobleman who founded the salle 





d' Harcourt, 
bearing his name, and who made such an effort to make a 
popular orchestra popular the last few years, will be given 
this week. Among the works will be a quartet in C major, 
Pater Noster, on a theme, for stringed instruments, and a 
quartet in C minor M. Gigout will 


preside at the organ 


FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


Rarely is the sincerity and enthusiasm expressed 


h as comes from Monte Carlo recounting the 


for a 











brilliant success of the young San Francisco singer, Mile 
Francisca the Opse/ia mad aria at the tenth concert 
classique given this week Mile. | sca, as you know 
has been engaged at the Monte Carlo Theatre to sing four 

rtant rdk [his introduction is most gratifying. A 





pay ing the like- 
o Melba in the crystalline tones of the singer 














ess t 
Melba’s voice with a soul in it s the general verdict 
Della Roge s has ret 1 to Paris after a successful 

tournée in the Oriental districts—Constantinople, Athens, 

Galatz-Briila and other cities. She is studying German in 
idition to her some two dozen réles in French and Italian, 
n Ss ging sparingiy n concert 
Lecocq is writing music to six Fontaine fables. What 
elightf vork that must be President attended the 

1 Three unpublished works of young 
re given—Venus and Adonis, by 


Maréchal, and Concerto Téerie, by 
» latter was lamentably poo! It seems 
| people cannot decide at a 
if me product 


‘ Ions 
I SUL IUEES, 


shadings of merit no, but in many 


instrumental 


n people called in from the street 
l critics. Franck’s Redemp 


ure, Noél, by Pierni, and fragments 





her works heard The house was 


1e Lamoureux concert, where a new 





rowded, as was tl 
work, Axel, by 
Conservat where the people pack like sardines in a box 
Miss Stanley, of St. Lo whose last 


Alexandre Georges, was given, and the 
os “ 





teacher was M 
Manoury, of Paris, has made a new success in Ghent in La 


Navarraise Her début was made in La Juive 


One of the I 


most charming American vocal students in 
Paris is a protegée of Mrs. Ward-Cameron-Morrow, who is 
the mother of the notorious Princess de Chimay, and is at 
the moment at Cannes with her. The prince, who is an 
ardent musician and a good critic, in passing through 
Cannes recently, heard the young woman sing and predicts 
A son of Mrs. Cameron is also at 


The mother, 


for 
ro! 





her a brilliz 
Cannes, while his once wife is in Canada 
herself three times married, possesses incontestable charms, 
of course. Her recent visit at the Chateau Chimay was to 
conduct the Christmas peasant fétes—a traditional custom 
The chateau is a marvel of beauty and elegance, and the 
The mother attrib 


two little abandoned babies adorable 


+r to madness The daughter 
& 





utes the folly of her daugh 


says, ‘‘No such a thing.” She is simply a worm turning, 
she says, sick to death of the legend of man’s right to in- 
fidelity and her own sufferings as a result of it, and she adds 


that she prefers the honesty of a ‘‘ common fiddler” to the 
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hypocrisies of a prince, and for one she proposes to say and 
to show that a woman has a right to feelings as well asa 
man, and that she has done with the deceits in modern 
usage Viola! The new woman strikes out from the 
shoulder! 

The worst of this whole thing was when a weak and pale- 
faced lawyer, in his slimy legal attempts to console a noble 
old French family in its ‘‘ mishap,” said that the N. O. F. F. 
was not to blame, that it was the inevitable result of mar- 
riage with one of those crazy Americans, the outgrowth 
of a too free, too careless and altogether vicious system 
of American feminine morals (sic); that this was simply 
one of those wild and wayward Americans who could not 
course bring herself wader the strictures of refined 


French morality ! 

Full many an American girl, no doubt, would have will- 
ingly given the ignorant advocate a good ‘‘giffle” for his 
pains. At the same time it must be said that the capricious 
and unreasoning affectations of many American students in 
Paris leave much to be desired toward creating a true es- 
timate of our superb system of American womanhood. 

This was not all. A city paper undertook to reply to the 
lawyer, saying that really it was not fair to judge a nation 
by one example, and citing some dozen marriages of this 
type more or less passable, closing with that of the young 
count who had just been presented with a real French heir 
by a daughter of a noted American railroad magnate. 

‘“‘It must be acknowledged,” the writer added, “that 
France needs new blood and new money, and she may as 


well get it that way as any! 
* & 
The Russian pianist Lestovnitchy has been ill with ty- 


Almost quite restored, he is engaged to play 
Among other things he will 


phus fever. 
in Berlin February 1 and 10. 
play La Rhapsodie Petite Russienne, by Lissenxo, and the 
Legend of St. Francois de Paule walking on the water—a 
Liszt composition but rarely heard by reason of its enor- 


mous difficulties. He will also be heard in various works 


of the Russian school, of Tschaikowsky, Arensky, Liadoff, | 


new works by Cui, Glazaunoff, &c. 

The Countess René de Coetlogon, of Paris, is one of a 
set of clever Boston women who, established in Paris, has 
become quite a social favorite. She gives charming musi- 
cal entertainments, where interesting Americans may be 
found bothas performers and audience. On Monday even- 
ing the Baroness von Reibnitz, daughter of Mr. Sebastian 
Schlesinger, was greatly applauded in singing some of 
her father’s songs. Miss Hunt, who was heard in America 
last year, and who, under the judicious teaching of M. 
Adolphe Beers, has been successful in securing an engage- 
ment to sing at the Lamoureux concerts this season, sang 
an aria from Samson and Dalila and Godard’s Réne. Mr 
Hardy Thé, Mr. Holman-Black and Mr. Schlesinger also 
sang, and Mr. Reitlinger was enthusiastically applauded 
as pianist. Miss Alice Mandelick, a talented pupil of Tra- 
badelo, is invited to sing next week 

The works of M. Th. Dubois given on Sunday at the 
musicale of M. Marcel attracted a large company of the best 
musical people in Paris. 
poser seemed to enjoy the performance as much as any- 
body, and accompanied the singing of his works. One of 
the most interesting pieces was the Air de Proserpine, with | 
horus. Mignonne was also well received. The Sa/an air | 
trom Paradis et Perdi was well sung by M. Madier de Mont- | 
jan, a pupil of M. Marcel. 
ably the First Parole of the Sept Paroles du Christ that M. 


His charming wife sang so 


Dubois took both her hands and complimented her in the 
hearing of all present. Mme. Luca sang very clearly L’air 
Etait Doux 

Miss Elizabeth McKinstry, of New York, a violin pupil 
of Ysaye in Brussels, one of four chosen pupils by the way, 
has come to Paris to continue violin study with M. Lefort, 
of the Conservatoire. This young lady, who is an engaging 
little blond, speaks with much intelligence of her studies 
and other matters. She is very talented. Miss Pauline 
Joran has been sent for by the Carl Rosa Opera Company to 
come to London. She is to create Zanetle and another 
role and sing Carmen 

Dr. T. W. Evans, the American who gives so freely of 
his world’s goods to aid the cause of the American student 
ibroad, and who has already given them the complete La- 


The distinguished director-com- | 


| with her instruction, as also with the privileges of the theatre 
| afforded in connection with the studio. 


fayette Home as a residence, is about to increase this ac- 
commodation. He is to build an edifice five stories high, 
with a width of 100 feet, and everything that can contribute 
to the comfort, safety and good health of his young country- 
women will be included in the new accommodations. Dr. 
Evans is erecting for himself a monument of practical in- 
ternational benevolence. 

News comes from America of the success of Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, the celebrated organist. This musician deserves 
success. 

Mr. Wm. C. Carl, too. 
seeing a list of his engagements or record of his successes 
French people follow his career with interest. 

Another American who has worked hard and has just 
crossed a line of fortune in California is Josephine Gro. 
Her patriotic song, Hail California, has been made a State 


One cannot turn a page without 


feature. 
Mile. Talexis, the vocal artist, now at Nice and who has 


been highly successful on many occasions, is a pupil in | 


Paris of Mme. Ambre-Bouichére. One cannot too highly 
recommend to students the excellent theatrical representa- 
tions given by Mme. Ambre-Bouichére’s pupils as part of 
their regular operatic education. 

At the excellent concert of the works of René Lenor- 
mand, Mr. Henri Falcke was heard in a trio in G minor, 
an intermezzo and in the Valse Serieuses, op. 42, of his 
now composition. Schumann, Liszt, Bach and Saint- 
Saéns were on the program at aconcert given by Mlle 
Gressler, a young pianist of talent. 

Mile. Charlotte Telska, who has made her début at Mont- 
pellier in the réle of Fides in The Prophet, is a pupil of 
Mme. Renée Richard, of the Opéra at Paris. This, én fact, 
was the réle in which this favorite prima donna [now pro- 
fessor] made her début at the Paris Opéra. Mme. Richard 
is at present preparing a pupils’ concert to be given soon, 
of which a report will be written. Miss Minna Kellogg, of 
New York, is now studying with this teacher and delighted 


Mam ’zelle 4-Sous is the title of a new operette comique 
from the pen of M. Robert Planquette. It will be given at 
the Gaité. Society of Concerts, Society of New Music and 
Société Academique des Enfants d’Apollon are excellent 
musical movements here, which work enormously, please 
well, and say little. The interesting C major of Schubert, 
discovered, they say, by Schumann, was given, among 
other things, on Sunday by the first named. 

Music is one of the most potent means of alliance between 
countries 

Mme. Adam de Newoscki, the young artist who is mak- 
ing such a brilliant record everywhere in France, is pupil 
of Mme. Artdt-Padilla. She has heretofore been singing in 
the provinces, but her entry to the Paris Opéra is but a 
question of time. 

M. Hardy Thé gave a soirée musical this week. M. Th 
Dubois was present. ‘This young favorite of the salons sang 
recently before Queen Isabella and won her earnest appro- 
bation. This evening he sings at Mme. Ferrari's, accom- 
panied by Mme. Ram. 

Call and see Mlle. Jenny Mangeot, 3 rue du 29 Juillet, in 
regard to her conversation salon. There is the chance to 
practice French which we have all long waited for in Paris 
Every opportunity will be afforded 

Delna’s monogram on her writing paper is a D shaped 
lyre, the strings running through the length. 

Ata matinee given for the benefit of the city hospitals 
for children, the Société Chorale, directed by M. Ciampi, 
was a brilliant feature. Schumann's Enfants de Bohéme, a 
nocturn havanais by Lacome, and the chorus of the Nymphs 
of Psyche were sung in superior ensemble style by some 
fifty charming young women. Mme. Cécile Ritter-Ciampi 
also sang. 

The music publisher Le Beau has published five new 
pieces for the organ by M. Georges MacMaster, organist of 
St. Ambroise, Paris; an andantino, dedicated to Walter E. 
Hall, of New York; toccata, dedicated to Mr. Carl; a 
preludium, to Mr. W. A. Brice, New York; cantilene pas- 
torale, to Mr. Clarence Eddy, and Cortége, to Dr. Gerrit 
Smith. 

Mme. Marchesi gives two charming matinées this month, 
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| [ NCOURAGED by the success of her first 
Berlin concert of several weeks ago, Miss Augusta 
Cottlow, the talented young Chicago pianist, gave a recital] 
in Bechstein Hall on Tuesday night of last week, viz., a 
week ago to-day, of which the following was the program 

J. S. Bact 


Chromatische Fantasie und Fuge 


Faschingsschwank aus Wien R. Schumann 
Impromptu, op. 142, No. 3 ee F. Schubert 
Grand Valse, op. 42... ) 

Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2 ,-F. Chopir 


Andante Spianato und Polonaise 
Four Preludien. Otto Floershein 
e. \ugusta Cottlow 


M. Moszkowsk 


Preludit und Fugu 





Tarantella 


The outward success also was not wanting a 





for Miss Cottlow played before a numerous and audi 


ence, among whom the national element was predominat- 
ing, was much applauded and had a double encore. Still 
she did not seem to me as well d spo ed as on her previous 
appearance, and there were manyslips of some kind or 
another in her As an ex or the technical 


mistakes, I was gi » understand that Miss Gussie had 








only avery poor plano a her disposal for pra ticing pur 
poses, and that therefore her we ot in the verv 
best of condition $e that a she ‘ did not « 
herself full justice on this or 

Among the best performed pieces on the program were 
one or the other of the variations from Schubert's B flat ir 
promptu No. 3, the Chopin polonaise whi vas DPD ed 
with vigor and rhythmic precision; the third one of a new 
set of littl preludes by the writer, and a fugue in F maior 


of Miss Cottlow’s own composing 


About this latter work, Wilhelm Tappert has this to say in 








his criticism in the A/eine Journal I stayed quite a 
long while, because the program contained a pre an 
fugue by the concert giver, which fact is a rare event ever 
in music: Se TI e has aconcise, bold 
theme, the striking vthm of eightens its clear 
ness. Its shortness is a further advantage, and the work 
ing out gives proofs of earnest studies Moreove 
fugue also sounds well What more do yo va 

This is ‘‘ praise from Sir Hubert 

* 
The joint concert of the Misses Gertrud Heinrich and 


Margarete Rusch in Bechstein Hall, 
was a very tame and uninteresting aff: 
is avery mediocre vocalist, who oped 
Schumann lieder, and the other one is ¢ 


but unfortunate type which, despi 





forts and dilige nce, never gets be yon 





ard of piano playing. I only heard 


sionata and flied in despair 


Prof. Waldemar Meyer and Miss Martha Remmert fin 
ished on Thursday evening their cycle of Beethoven 
violin and piano sonatas I could hear only the two first 

} } 





ones from op. 30, both of which were performed with 
excellent ensemble and admirable musical taste. The pro 
gram from there on left the chronologi order to take 
care of itself and proceeded according to musical impor 


tance, gaining a climactic close of course with the Kreutzer 


Sonata 


* * * 








one this week for her concert pupils. Madame is brighter 
than ever and busy as can be 


Of the two further musical entertainments that took 


| attahe 
place later on the same evening, I was tempted to attend 
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PRIMA DONNA. 


Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 

Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) for teachers and 
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Grand Opera in German, 
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Etc. 
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the recital of Mme. Marie Roger-Miclos, the handsome Par- 
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Philharmonie, and had an audience that filled every vacant | paniment by the young and Rudolph Buck 


sing composer 


] 1} 2 
























































isian pianist, in Bechstein Hall, on account of the following | seat in the spacious hall. As he played nothing new, his | He is no relative of our own Dudley Buck, but this young 
interesting program, on which there figure works by the | program embracing the Saint-Saéns B minor violin concerto, Westphalian is very talented nevertheless Collectively 
“ Ss g . S g I 
\y 7 ms 7 . . . . ‘ . 
5) French composers Franck and Leroux, with which I am not | the Raff G minor suite and some of his own compositions, the cycle is called Asteroids, and embraces four suggestiv: 
o}/ 
2 : ‘ " 
acquainted and as nothing new need or can be said about this well- | texts by the poet Prochdzka ‘hey are all four quite 
Fantaisie, op. 17. . . R. Schumann | known artist, I can dismiss the concert without further com- | original and s/7mmun the one best portraying th 
Andante aus der Sonate, op. 39 .C. M. v. Weber ' , : —- 
; . aoe 2 , ment situation being Ging wieder hir Stelle in C sharp minor 
Impromptu varié B-dur F. Schubert <a . ; . an . 
¥¢, Impromptu Fis-dur The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mannstaedt, accom I'he orchestration a trifle too thick for the ac 
/ Mazurka As-dur F. Chopin | panied well, and gave as introductory number Lalo’s over- | companiment of a ut it gives hopes of better 
Scherzo Cis-moll ture to Le Roi d'Ys things to come 
Prélude, Choral et Fugue César Franck *  # ’ ’ , 
ee a a Buck had also furnished an « estration of the piano a 
Airs du ballet d’Alceste Gluck-Saint-Sacns More worthy of comment, favorabk like wise, was the mnaniment ¢ Gaohiuheart ‘ I -_ he 
Legende J]. J. Paderewsk . ~ . ’ . companimen . oad é é rie Allmac 
. . swiane llict 117 _ r wi 
Valse de Ballet (zum I. Ma j . concert of the Budapest violoncellist und Bue who | which figured on the p ograt t I must sav I prefer t 
Mazurka (zum I. Mal) { “ | was heard in Bechstein Hall on the same evening song with Schubert’s original piano accompaniment 
Scherzo Valse M. Moszkowsk He is an artist equipped with reliable and finished tech 
: , nic, and he plays with healthy but m vel en 
/ But as I have repeatedly reported about the French lady's P on ‘ dusph 
vi. S , ; His program brought, in pleasing contrast t The season is now s owded with co ts that son 
pianism, and as the program of the more important concert Prog Bien, ist ig coutran: — 
. 1’ ] 7 int ; , Y nizvat , } { ; } 
° . rr ° . . nall l reper ry me terest nov 1es 10Nns rganizations ay to é seo Lo yay rt I 
first of the Berlin Male Teachers’ Singing Society contained a | 5™4" Ceo Tepertory, some Interesting no eltic Amot Caan ws on ; Da . 
: a ; . ‘ thar lon't unt the loci und first movement from | performat 
yusta novelty by Wiillner, as well as a very rarely heard work by | “©™ I don't count the adagio and first movement from | performance: 
. ’ ’ : : : AL? 2 : ’ ] y f a a - Thuc rt . r . } 
-cital Wagner, I selected the latter concert Dvordak’'s B minor ‘cello concerto op 104, for in it the great rh the Joa VUuartet gave t urée of th 
~mios littl is either new or interesting. | present seasot t gvakade ,T st ndav nigl 
s., a Nor did I have occasion to regret my choice, for the fes- Bohemian has little to say that is either new or interest ny present sea ! the Singakad n la sunday night 
. 4 hai | ariati ‘ — 1eme (oO rep . ’ ttend rthelecc e lara - 1 anc 
ram l concert, which was given in celebration of the society's 'schaikowsky’s variations on a rococo theme (op. 33, in A e attend : neverthele as large a al and ¢ 
ior) ¢ th laver un t opportunities for the { provram was : 
Bact tenth anniversary of existence, was one in every way worthy | ™#J0T) gave the player abundant opportunities for the n e program was ex vely 
: . jet a by . ipl a te sical ckill +3 1; sé oc 1] mn the< rtate ¢ formed he ot ’ 
mene of the occasion, and did great credit to the serious aims and | P/#Y 0 his technical skill. It is a difficult as well as ae eee enn gue y 
bert : , ; lever worl t I ». 95, andthe F jor, Of 
strong work accomplished under so energetic as well as | “©VE™ WOT el 95, and the F maj I 
+ tel new , Men 7 } inl 1] creat 1) } 
hopir musical a conductor as Prof. Felix Schmidt Absolutely new was a requiem for three violoncelli, —_— ovement M es sein? Un 
jan « , ) > in . « t = nr , } rd , , f f f ff t t f ] t ing 1] YT 
Not more than three or four times in my life have I heard | P4020 accompaniment, in F sharp minor, by Poppe he | grave manon tantotrattoa ‘ al answering allegro 
a . ‘i . ‘ : a , i « . rr) tten i the mos 2OTI\ - uss S n th nerfor 1 yf ¢ t Reetho ' 
sheir Wagner's early work the Love Feast of > Apostles for yreat ellist ha of course, written in th nost effective Es Mus Ne ] 1e pe ) a < e la beet l 
ttlow . ‘ li fh nctrument woiding nart Te m ( rtet ; . aced 
k male chorus and orchestra, and every time before the long alliance of his instrument, avoiding | quartets the Joa vuartet a passea 
vere ¢ ir COiving 1 ll SOUT l ? 
- t capella portion a” the omposition biblical scene which 'y GtvVing & Wel souUmnnE ees 
ital . J . ' svn thet nN sitior . 
. precedes the entrance of the orchestra, and which contains and sympathetic compontios. tn night we id P oO t 
1udl 2 , “3 ty £ one 1} known S . . PaaS 
; some very difficult har mic <« nges, upset the purity of ulem two of our vest Known . It i * 
ina : , . : giver. the 1 ) est anc 
; ntonation of the chor rt time, however, whether giver, the } most interesting of t t 
sul } . r t} ri hat +} } _ Griinfeld and royal chambe musician |! 
DY icky chance o nre ‘ t thatthe teachers chorus There w \ t 
10Uu . : . . é we i ) S ogran 
l i - . 7 } ‘ tt< 2 the 7 + t} che 5 
s an exceptionally musical = as well-trained body of vhile Otto Bake « the hon at the Be te sn if a a ae a 
a of . ‘ : roe ] on Tuerk-R | who hr oht é pre po 
: ngers, the intonation wa erely flawless throughout, and Frau Ol m Tuerk-R i Vier lady, who brought Vysel : ; hips spe * 
nica ter f recommendation fron ‘ ce n uthorit thar : . & 
whe the whir iy oO chestr a - animent at last set in lette oO eck menda m Di i€ an autl ty 1an ‘ Riek am she My ( a a T! 
had : hanpus Brahr Renn in t: ernest f Lieder at . ) WK Vv tava ‘ 
on the word Welct Bra ‘ ert t die I f+ it wu a Johan sTanms, was heara in WO PTOUDS OT 1ece a , . 
ai ¥ iB) ‘ ‘ 4 ‘<i il ? . 4 ; ‘ 
pur , , this concert She is a t pretty woman, but, in spite of River M ~ viflge: \ : = 
the exact pitch in w the chor id just closed. The | “ ncert . pretty Woman, Dut, im sj ait t andl , aa 
ry + + " + » , « » ‘ ‘ x ii y 
ss les P y an a i ex i nade a deep an ; - : ze ; ; and w , \ f B , ’ ewise 
sti neu mpres n Ibeit the final « \T wit} t nbearable of all faults, of wing continually ist about a es eae - : 
. hal i tone below t pitch « the piano see & 
strong Ris prave ence, sounds bit operatic . ~ t i Nikicet fe . ‘ ‘ ‘ } ‘ ‘ 
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beautiful andante, as well asin the rondo, he far surpassed, 
both in conception and in the accuracy of his technical 
delivery, the very fine performance of his countrywoman. 
The Biilow cadenzas which Mr. Risler interpolated I dis- | 


liked almost as much as I did those of Saint-Saéns, which 
Miss Kleeberg played. Both are as un-Beethovenish as pos- 
sible. Mr. Risler enjoyed a sixfold recall, but in view of 
the length of the program wisely refrained from playing an 
encore. 

The other soloist was Mrs. Ernestine Heink-Schumann, 
about whose noble contralto voice THE RaconiguR raved 
at Bayreuth just as much as I did in my recent reports 
about the Berlin Nibelungen cycle model reproductions. 
The Hamburg singer gave us first the Sixtus aria from 
Mozart’s Tito, an opera so rarely heard nowadays because 
we have not the singers who can give us an adequate per- 
formance of Mozart’s music. In this respect Frau Heink-Schu- 
mann is arare exception, for she has both the voice and like- 
wise the coloratura, which is of still rarer occurrence in sing- 
ers gifted with so big and luscious a voice. Instead of the 
Schubert Lieder, which one might have expected to find on 
this program, Frau Heink-Schumann gave us four Lieder 
by the Hamburg composer Hermann Behn. Although I 
do not quite agree with with my Berlin colleagues as to the 
comparative worthlessness of these songs, I must admit 
that Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s texts are far superior to 
Behn’s music, and that of the four Gesaenge only Jetzt 
Rede Du, op. 9, No. 2, isa real Lied. The other three are 
merely artful and more or less artificial, but still interesting 
and by no means worthless illustrations of the text. The 
piano accompaniments, which, of course, are very difficult, 
have an almost equally great share in these illustrations as 
has the human voice. It goes without saying that only 
great artists with lots of Gestaltungsvermoegen can make 
much out of such songs, and amateurs had better leave 
them severely alone. Both Nikisch and Frau Heink-Schu- 
mann are such rare artists, and hence they could score a 
success with these Lieder, and left the audience in doubt 
what more to admire, the voice or the accompaniment, 
At the next concert Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
overture, two symphonic pieces by Cornelie von Oosterzie 
and the Beethoven A major symphony will be performed, 
and Miss Gabriele Wietrowetz will play Spohr’s Ninth Vio- 


lin Concerto. 
* * * 


On Saturday night I dreamed that I saw Paderewski 
standing in a Roman chariot, pulled in Russian fashion by 
the three fair pianists who recently performed his Polish 
Fantasy here. ‘The pretty little blond one was in the mid- 
dle and far in advance of the twoside pullers, and Pader- 
ewski was whipping them up with the ‘ gallumping” 
horse G sharp minor opening theme of his fantasy. In 
my dream I swore to form an International Anti-Polish 
Fantasia Female Society, and awoke in a cold sweat. I 
had partaken of hot mince pie made on Saturday by an ex- 
cellent American woman residing in Berlin. 

* *# 

To-day, February 27, is the Emperor’s birthday. Of 
course I would have won my bet, for I received no professor's 
titles; but Sylva, our excellent heroic tenor, has been nomi- 
nated royal chamber singer, and Messrs. Richter, Posse 
and Exner, of the Royal Orchestra, were made happy with 
the royal chamber virtuoso title. 

x * * 

I knew it beforehand, that is when I read it, that the in- 
terview with Mottl in the Paris Gau/o/s wasa fake. The 
only German rhyme on Mottl, it is true, is Trottl, but my 
friend Felix is no fool, all the same, and I felt sure that he 
never said what was put into his mouth. Now he is out with 
a flat denial of the interview, and the German composers can 
breathe freely once more, while I hope the modern French 
school will give us a few more Saint-Saéns soon. 

eee 

That excellent pianist and musical litterateur, Dr. Otto 

Metzel, of Cologne, was the soloist at the recent symphony 
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| concerts of the Royal Orchestra at Dresden, and at a May- | operas ; full sets of chorus parts ; prompt books, with the 


ence subscription concert. He performed the Beethoven 
G major concerto, with the Beethoven original cadenzas, 
and scored a tremendous success. The papers of both 


| cities teem with his praises. Dr. Metzel may be heard in the 


United States during the season of 1897-8. 
* * * 
The Berlin headquarters of THE MusicaL Courier were 
visited during the last seven days by Misses Munchhoff, an 
American, and Louise Witte de Millet, a local singer; like- 


wise Mrs. Marta Gardeicke, a vocalist from Stettin. All | 


three ladies will soon be heard here in concert. Carlos 
Sobrino called with his three Denver (Col.) pupils, the 
Misses Helen Alford Story, Alice Drake and Gertrude 
Marion Stone, all three of whom are now studying the 
piano with Prof. Heinr. Barth. Mr. Munzinger, director of 
the Eichelberg Conservatory of Music, in Berlin, also 
called, and so did Mr. Oscar Fausten, of New York, for- 


merly an employée of THe Musica Courter. O. F. 


A Big Musical Library. 


Tue LarGest IN THE WorLD Is OwnepD RiGHut HERE IN 
New York. 








HE largest musical library in the world is 
owned by a New Yorker. It is kept in West Twenty- 
eighth street, in the home of Arthur W. Tams, who has 
been nearly a quarter of a century in getting it together. 
Mr. Tams, who is well known in musical circles, has, in 
turn, been the stage manager of the Caroline Richings, 
Kellogg, Hess, Abbott and American opera companies. 
For the last five years, until very recently, he has been the 
stage manager of the Casino. 

When Mr. Tams was with the Caroline Richings Opera 
Company in 1872 the difficulty of procuring the orchestration 
of operas suggested to him the need of having a musical 
headquarters where they could be easily obtained. He at 
once started out to buy wherever he found the musical 
library of an old musician was for sale. Sometimes he 
would buy one-half of an orchestration in one part of the 
country, and a year or two later run across the other half in 
some other part of the country. If managers of companies 
did not have the money to spare to buy the orchestrations of 
a new opera he would buy them in Europe himself, as a 
speculation, and rent them to the managers. 

All the second-hand book stores in every city that Mr. 
Tams traveled through were visited by him, and most of 
their stock of music purchased. In buying a large quan- 
tity of old music in this way, he would often find complete 
and very valuable operas. It was by hunting through the 
second-hand book stores that Mr. Tams obtained some of 
the operas in which Jenny Ling sang, and others in which 
Malibran sang. 

After he had got the nucleus of a musical library, Mr. 
Tams imported the score of every opera that he heard was 
produced abroad. Whenever he learned that an opera com- 
pany was producing or proposed to produce a certain opera 
he would send to Europe and buy the complete oufit. By 
employing a staff of copyists, and making numerous copies 


of each opera, he has now, after so many years of collect- | 


ing and copying, over 2,000 operas, complete, with a great 
number of duplicates of each one. In fact, he can furnish 
the same opera to twenty companies at the same time. 


These operas are in German, French, Italian and Eng- | 
lish. For the last five years Mr. Tams has had correspond- | 


entsin Paris, London, Berlin and Milan, and they send 
him over everything new that is produced in the operatic 
line. Heretofore opera companies would buy an opera 
and play it the whole season. Nowadays, by availing 
themselves of the resources of Mr. Tams’ library, they can 
furnish themselves with anything they want, and change 
their programs as often as the taste of their audiences de- 
mands a change. 

The library contains the scores for the principals in the 
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| dialogues and stage business ; dialogue parts ; conductors’ 
scores, with traditional cuts ; and the orchestration for any 
number of instruments, from six to 100, &c., for any opera 
produced in the last fifty years. 

| Mr. Tams, however, is not a musical pirate. 

| touch any opera that is owned privately, like The Oolah, 

| Wang, or The Tar and Tartar, but any opera that can be 

used by paying the royalty on it he keeps on hand. 

Among the musical treasures of the library are found all 
of Max Maretzek’s conducting scores; all of Emma Abbott’s 
private scores from which she learned her first operas, and 
and nearly all of the private scores of Caroline Richings. 

There are also the scores of stage managers of Covent 
Garden and prompters’ copies, and the complete library of 
the German Opera Company, headed by Carrie Armand, a 
Some of Patti’s earliest operas and 


He does not 


European celebrity. 
the earliest orchestral scores of Halévy's Jewess, in his 
own handwriting, a great rarity, are features of the collec- 
tion. 

‘“‘The commercial value of my library,” Mr. 
plained to a reporter, ‘‘is something that it is difficult to 
estimate. Its value is certainly not less than a quarter of a 
million dollars, and it is doubtful whether that amount 
would be sufficient now to produce a library of this charac- 


Tams ex- 


ter. Forinstance, such scores as those of Halévy’s Jewess 
could not be bought at any price. The great value of the 
collection depends, of course, in 
whole, and in its being kept together in readiness to meet 
Some musical 


its completeness as a 


any demand that may be made upon it 
libraries have orchestral scores and no vocal scores. In 
England managers have to pay big prices to the music 
stores for the scores which they are obliged to buy. You 
see, if an opera company buys an opera complete, and the 
opera is a success, they save money by buying it; but if it is 
a failure after the first week, they have lost the entire 
amount of their outlay. On the other hand, after coming 
to me and subscribing for the use of my library, I would 
keep on furnishing the company with new operas, week 
after week, from one season to another. ‘There is the same 
difference between the two methods that there is between 
buying a house and renting it.” 

Mr. Tams added that he would receive a telegram for an 
opera after express hours, and would still be able, up to 
midnight, to ship the opera on an express train to its des- 
tination. He accomplished this through a private arrange- 
ment with the express companies. It was a very important 
arrangement, too, as an opera very often had to be sent on 


short notice to San Francisco, or some other distant point, 


and by shipping it at night it would arrive in just sufficient 
time to enable a company to produce it at an evening per- 
formance. A company may find that their repertory must 
be quickly changed. 
and their audiences may prefer light opera 
is called into play to notify Mr. Tams of the state of affairs, 


They may be playing heavy opera, 
The telegraph 
and he responds at once by shipping on the earliest train 
the scores of the operas desired. 

In his library Mr. Tams has his corps of copyists so sys- 
tematized that he can copy the orchestration of an opera of 
1,000 pages in twenty-four hours, or in the same time turn 





out 500 chorus parts for a large singing society which would 
| cover 5,000 pages. 
Lovers of music find Mr. Tams’ library an interesting 


place to visit. And not its least attractive feature is its ex- 
| tensive collection of popular songs, and everything can be 
| found in it, from Coming Thro’ the Rye to the grandest 


operatic aria.—E-xchange. 


Sibyl! Sanderson.—This artist scored great success re- 
cently in St. Petersburg 


For one encore she sang the waltz song from 


On one occasion she was recalled 


twenty times. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
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Tue Griec Concerts AND NORWEGIAN Music. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HE Grieg concert with the Bohemian String 


Quartet and the Grieg-Busoni concert seem like great 


events in our own personal lives. When a student said to 


a woman who unfortunately missed the Grieg concert last 
year, ‘‘ Well, you missed just half your life!” he uttered 


more of a truth perhaps than heknew. Grieg is a veritable | 


Orpheus on the piano. To say that he charms is true in 


every sense of the word. How or why no one can tell in | **# # 
just so many words, for he is not specially remarkable as a | 
virtuoso. Some would goso far as to say that he under- | when he played the A minor concerto of Grieg at the sec 


stands but little of technic, Jer se. And yet there is some- 
thing supernatural, something ethereal in his touch and 
style. If some spirit had floated down to us from the blue 


ether above and touched the keys, filling the tones with 


that indescribable ‘‘ otherness” which is in no mortal mind | (one lady said: ‘‘ Doesn't he look like a lion shaking his 


or fingers, we couid understand better how anybody still 
clothed in puny, weak flesh and blood could produce such 
an effect—as evanescent as a dream, as intangible as air or 
spirit, and as pure and sad as the vain striving of our long- 
ing natures after that supernal beauty which here we may 
not know. 

You know the legend about those immortal tones which 
which no mortal ear may catch, and when the violinist once 
at last discerned them he could communicate them to none 
save the true in heart. 

The truth is Grieg is actually hovering near the spirit 
land, and in his face and eyes one sees plainly that ethereal 
transparency of countenance through which shines an al- 
most unearthly light—a radiant, softened lustre, not un- 
mixed with the sadness of life’s decay which, with the 
inevitable hectic carmine on the cheeks, plainly tells us ‘‘a 
consumptive.” 

What enhanced the charm of his playing was that he wise- 
ly chose those compositions for his program which are well 
known favorites, most of them from the Lyrische Stiicke, 
Vol. 3, op. 483; In der Heimat; Schmetterling, Einsamer 
Wanderer; Végelin Erotik, An den Friihling, &c. All of 
these he played with the utmost delicacy and a rare sym- 
pathy of touch of softer, finer quality than has ever been 
my good fortune to hear. 

In contrast to this was the remarkably strong manner in 
which he brought out all that was ‘‘ characteristisch ” in 
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each selection—that which only the composer knows somuch | can play like Busoni is. Talk of magnetism! Women did 
better than any other hand how best to do. I noticed | not grow hysterical, but men rushed up to embrace him 
especially the easy clearness of his left-hand work, par- | (Busoni clasping hands with Grieg in mutual congratula- 
ticularly in melody. I have never heard anyone, for in- | tion is a sight not soon to be forgotten), and we all felt 
stance, play the left-hand response in the Erotik as he did. | slightly intoxicated, as if we had tasted some of that famous 
It gave the whole piece a character which it had never | doctor's elixir of life, and were sensible of new blood cours 
assumed before. ing through our veins. In short, as I said before, he elec 
Of course there were numerous encores, bravos, cheers | trified us. Busoni is or ought to be ranked among the few 
ad infinitum, as one always expects from these large great pianists of the day if he always plays like 747s 
hearted, music loving Viennese. Half of them can’t tell The other numbers were Im Herbst and Holberg suite 
you why they like anything; half of them applaud where | for orchestra and Var der Klosterpfarte for orchestra, fe 
they ought not to, but all of them love music as the bird | male chorus and solo voices The Frauenchor of the Vi- 
loves the air and his wings, and when they hear it they are enna Singakademie sang the chorus, and Frl. Olga Vandero, 
truly ‘‘ begeistert.” alto, with Fri. Marianne Geyer as soprano for the solo parts 
When Grieg plays the C minor sonata, op. 45, for piano | but by far the most delightful part of this interesting pro 
and violin, it sounds quite like a different composition, so | gram, next to Busoni’s playing of the concerto, were the 
much of life and poetry does he infuse in the interpretation. | Lieder sung by Sistermans, accompanied by Grieg himself. 
This piece with Hoffmann and the Grieg Streich quartet in I have written of Sistermans before so much that I need 
G minor, op. 27, with the Bohemian String Quartet, were | only say he excelled himself in these beautiful Lieder of 
the other numbers on the program. The last mentioned Grieg—Der Schuvan der Einsame, Der Bulsch, Ich Liebe 
ought to have every movement described, but I have not | Dich and many other favorites. These find in Sistermans a 
time or space for it. I will only say that the Bohemian | noble interpreter; one is constantly tempted to extravagance 
String Quartet entered with fresh zeal, enthusiasm and | In praising Sisterman’s musical inspiration and feeling, 
poetic appreciation with the ‘‘characteristisch” of every His voice is beautifully rich and sweet, but he frequently 
part, especially the romanza (andantino, allegro agitato) | takes his higher notes badly or his method is not good 
and the finale (lento-presto al saltarello), and of course the Five times out of ten his voice breaks badly in the upper 
mere words Bohemian String Quartet stand now as syn- | register. Nevertheless, his pleasing nuance and delicate 
onyms for perfect ensemble work and the ‘cela s’entend appreciation of all that is plaintive, pathetic and naive in 
of sympathetic musical inspiration and interpretation. these Lieder, and the impassioned climaxes he understands 
Grieg was called out times without number, but gave no | 50 well how to reach in one tonal gradation after the other, 
encores at the close of the program, although he gave two render Sistermans delightful, and I do not wonder that 
or three after his playing of the Lyrische Stiicke. composers like Brahms and Grieg find in him a worthy—one 
might say inspired—medium for the interpretation of their 
songs. Sistermans was called out again and again, and 


If Grieg charmed, Busoni electrified his whole audience 


sang many Lieder as encores. Grieg accompanies as no 
. : | ¢ ‘ a7 P . _— > theca ‘ks of h 

ond Grieg concert with orchestra, the composer directing mortal man ever could accompany these works of his own 
himself. I described Grieg as director last year and will His pianissimos and the weird charm of the Norwegian 
° P on . ies sirdiy — islv he hize ar 
| not dwell upon his directorial characteristics now, except | ™* lodies, so weirdly and mysteriously harmonized, are 


. . ‘ thi ; > } as he nl < n: one ust Ae¢ t 
to add that not only did he display his usual fire and energy | S°™ething indescribable as he play them; one must Acar I 


to appreciate 


mane!"’), but he showed more minute acquaintance with his 


orchestra and its parts; each beat or movement of his What might Grieg have become to the world if he 


had not confined himself within the boundaries of his 


baton told for something, just as each rapid stroke of the 


brush in the hand of a great painter adds a line here, 


native land? True, Norway owes to him the found- 
: 7 y rt >t ] ] i y » » » “re > 

fills in with detail there, until the whole picture stands out | 19g of the Northern school; but it will ever be regretted 

| complete that he imposed upon himself the restrictions of national 
Hanslick says Busoni reminds him of Rubinstein, and | Characteristics, and, instead of a world of universal speech, 


| his reception in Vienna must be peculiarly gratifying to talks only to us in a local dialect. It is curious to observe, 
ee ; . ) ) 
him. But Busoni, while he may not equal the greatest of 


piano virtuosos in temperament and fire—although he has 


in passing, what an influence a single event—a single indi- 


vidual—has had so often in turning the course of whole 


plenty of it—keeps his resources better in control than | !'V&5 
: : ra . sx had n "eT > 2 ich =“) Tordr . migh 
Rubinstein, and of him can no one say, “‘ He loses one note If Grieg had never met Richard Nordraak he might to 
° - : " . - . he _ fF our eT r . 
out of every four,” for his technical ability shone brilliantly day have been either one of out com posers—z , one who 
belongs to the world, perhaps, like Mozart, Beethoven, Wag 


in this selection, where such a variety of technical skill is 
ner, Brahms (or especially Schumann)—who can say ?—or 


required—thunderous chords and octaves, light pearling 
legato passages, thirds, presto-like single notes, melody or | h€ would have remained under the Gade-Mendelssohn or 
singing cantilene wonderful for its long carrying sane Schumann influence and have never lifted Norway out of the 
| Busoni is one of the few artists who knows how to pedal Scandinavian effeminate tendencies of the age, nor have 
cantilene, and how to let the melody lead in chords so that taught his native land to know the wealth, the vigor of its 
the singing note stands clearly out above the well subor- | 0°W® musical resources which lay concealed in the folks 
dinated harmonizing parts song, entrancing melodies of the Norse, or, as it were, in the 
But I thought he had to work very hard in order to keep | V&TY elements themselves of the Norseman’s soil, and which, 


picturesque as Norway's scenery, ring out from fjord or 


] 


above the orchestra 1n the closing part, where he wasall but 
fjeld or the lofty peaks and crags of Gousta Music thun- 


overpowered at least. At the close Leschetizky jumped : 
upon the stage, and I thought would have embraced Busoni | “¢Ts out in Berseker rage from the mighty fosses or chants 
on the spot. None but a Leschetizky pupil can know how from the ‘‘summer fatuus around the base of Skagtolsind 
much after the great maestro’s own heart a musician who The very valleys and highlands ring with the shouts of the 
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| Sarter’s song, and in summer the atmosphere itself is alive 
| with gentler strains from pretty peAsant maids or the holy 
| sunset hymn, O Sanctissima. 

Pagan songs and chants are at the foundation of much 
of their early literature. 
ably fragments gathered first from the barbarian monotone 
chant of recitation when the savage Viking or half barbaric 
warrior told his wondering listeners of adventures—stirring | 
tales of conquest and plunder, and the sights and scenes 
and legends of the far-off countries he had visited, ed 

| with the mythical fables and history of his own land. 

Who is it that has told us the dialect of the provincial is 
| sacred, or shouid be considered and held sacred, because it 
|is the first and nearest—albeit untutored—expression of 
| thought in the mind of man—‘‘ Geist” the Germans call it 
| —and mind and thought being all that distinguishes man 
| from the beast, or at least its outward expression, is held 

to be the manifestation of the divine in man? So it is with 
the first rude, half barbaric music of anation. It is nearest 


| the divine in the savage breast. No human voice or hand | 


has meddled with its cultivation. It is the first outgoing 
of his nature from a divine source toward a divine infinity. 

So we may be thankful that if Grieg did not write a world 
music he did give us all this picturesque poetry in tone— 
his inheritance from the surging Norse blood of his ances- 
tors. Grieg tells the story himself. After his short acquaint- 
ance with Nordraak, the Norwegian poet, he says: 

‘The scales fell from my eyes. It was first through him 
that I learned to fully know the volks song of Norway and 
my own nature. We foreswore ourselves against the Gade- 
Mendelssohn mixture of effeminate Scandinavianism, and 
with enthusiasm struck out upon the new path upon which 
the Northern school now finds itself.” 

Thus, as ever: 

From the meanest root some fibre runs, 
Which chance or destiny may intertwine 
With those that feed or force a judging thought 
To rule the world: so the world goes round. 


* & & 


Liszt’s Christus had its first program in Vienna the 18th | 
of December. 
Weimar the 29th of May, 1873. 

Liszt wrote it when he took orders and entered the door 
of the cloister, in order, as one funny story has it, to dis- 
entangle himself from complications with two different 
women, both of whose husbands died by accident on the 
same day, and thus Liszt was called upon to fulfill promises 
he had felt so safe in making under the circumstantial im- 
possibility of having ever to keep, as it then appeared. 
Another story is that Pope Pius IX. opened the door 
of the Church to Liszt, which the hand of a woman closed 
after him. 

Whatever be true, the fact remains that Liszt made great 
progress under the protection of Catholicism in the ro- 
mantic schools of which he became so great an exponent. 
Some will go so far as to say that The Christus as a work 
proves that Liszt entered the Church under the courage of 
This in my own feeble judgment 

But seldom to my mind does one 
It is a mix- 


his convictions alone. 

cannot be substantiated. 
hear the true ecclesiastical ring in this work. 
ture decidedly of romanticism and the ecclesiastical style, 
in which the world is prone to predominate over the Church. 

As one woman remarked here (for many years herself 
an organist), ‘‘ There is by far too much padding,” al- 
though her words did not lie exactly in this direction. Only 
to show how critics, like doctors differ, I quote from a 
feuilleton in the Neue Freze Presse: 

‘‘I for my part have the conviction that Liszt in the 
knowledge of his modest gifts in original conception did 
not unwillingly waver on that border line which permitted 
him now to number himself among the monks and at an- 
other time among the musicians, fer se. That he entered 
upon his task with high seriousness and persevered in its 
completion is indeed clearly obvious in every portion of the 
oratorium. He wrote like the monks of the Middle Ages, 
who, day after day, without haste or without regard to what 
was pleasing or unpleasing, labored patiently at painting 
perfectly the heads of pious saints and the many pictures of 
strivers for the faith in the initials of his missal. Whether 
the body was lean and stiff or the fingers were too long and 
thin troubled the artist monk as little as did Liszt the 
length of his phrases and their contrastless monotony, 
which themselves would put to a test the patience of a 
saint. Bachin his Passion music is a sensational dramatist 
compared to Liszt in his Christus. Faith, which imparts 
vigor to life and that which gives strength in suffering and 
death, is expressed most artistically in sharp contrasts.” 

This, however, is evidently the view of a Roman Catho- 
lic, who views the works of Bach, Handel and Mendelssohn 
as all based on Protestantism, who cannot evolve the dis- 
tinction between lofty spiritual passion and dramatic sensa- 
tionalism. But this much is true: Protestantism is sub- 
jective in its tendency, while Catholicism is objective—that 
is, the Catholic directs his thoughts toward heaven and the 
the altar, and ina dead language at that, while the Prot- 
estant is more intent on the true inwardness of his devo- 








chose the Latin text; and therefore, too, the character of the 


The Saga of Frithiof were prob- | 


It had its first complete performance in 


tions. Hence it is that Liszt discarded the choral and | 
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music became fixed as the necessities of the case required 
for the means of constructing The Christus as Liszt has 


given it to us. 
The oratorio is divided into three parts, the first being 
the Weihnachts oratorium, which some years ago was per- 
formed here; the other two parts, Nach Epiphania and Pas- 
sion und Huferstehung, were, with exception of one portion, 
the Seligpreisungen, new in Vienna. Much of it is in 
the style of liturgical intoning and preserves at great 
lengths the long ‘‘ Collect tone” of the Church prayer book 
The long orchestral preludes to each part differ in this re- 
spect, in that Liszt leaves his ritual and liturgy and returns 
to that which is more natural to him, namely, tone painting 
This is more marked in the Hirtenspiel, Das Wunder (A 
Storm on the Sea), and The Entrance into Jerusalem. In 
the storm first we hear the waves only lightly rippling, gradu- 
ally tossing themselves upward into roaring mountains, a 
tragic climax, while in the Entrance into Jerusalem there is 
the rushing together of the crowds, mingled with the song 
and shouts of the children—the highest expression of joy 
But there is in the scene of Christ on the Mount of Olives 
some masterstrokes of Liszt. It is by far the most touch- 
ing, the deepest, fullest expression of pain and suffering 
For this one piece alone we can forgive Liszt for his inter- 
minable preludes, his long, unmelodious intoning and ritual 
in music; his sentimentalism, his patchwork of the secular 
and the religious, the romantic and the ecclesiastical. He 
reaches here his high water level (the remaining two scenes 
are only a suitable close)—the Stabat Mater and the Resur- 
rexit, nothing strong or remarkable about either one, in- 
cluding a little, yes, a great deal, toward the commonplace. 
} 


Viewed as a whole there is by far too much long drawn out 


repetition in the orchestral work—too little song, ‘‘ too much 


padding.” I should explain in closing that the Leo Gesell- 
schaft undertook this performance under the direction of 
Professor Léwe, whose masterly leading of the orchestra 
calls for the highest praise Young as he looks, he directed 
with the experience. the maturity, the energy and perfect 


understanding of a man of far riper years 


osima agner was vited formal y to De present Dy 1€ 
Cosima Wagner invit rmall be present by tk 


1] 


Leo Gesellschaft, but declined for reasons that demanded 


her presence elsewher 
Although I have ae passed the limit of space allowed 


+} tar 


I should not close this letter 


before relating the great 






leave 1g of the Court Opera 


triumph of Schlager in 
It is well known that Schliger’s engagement was not re- 
newed this year; not, however, in accordance with her will 
and wish. Therefore the greatest demonstration ever wit- 
nessed in the Court Opera took the form of a protest against 
Jahn’s actions in the matter on the evening when, as Va/en- 
tine in Les Huguenots (the first time she had sung the 
part), Schliiger bade adieu to the Vienna public, to whom 
she is so dear. When she first appeared in the second act 
the applause was so long be fore she had sung that even 
then the protest became noticeable and seriously disturbed 
the progress of the play and the duet with J/argareth 
(Fri. Teleky) 

At the end of the second act she was called out from eight 
to ten times After the duet in the third act the ay ppl lause 


1 the house 


began again and thundered and stormed throug 


as though it would never cease. Time and again the or- 
chestra attempted to proceed; three times Richter was 
forced to rap them back into silence, as the applause 
drowned out every tone 

Greugg as /arce/ tried to sing, but he, too, could not go 
on. According to the laws of the opera house Schliger was 
not allowed to appear again before the curtain fell in re- 
sponse to the calls for her, But this the people seemed bent 
upon forcing her to do and defy the laws. Finally Dippel 
as Raoul appeared and took up his part. As he is a fine 
singer and much liked the play was once more set in motion, 
but as the curtain fell after the third act Schii 





*Tr Was 
called out twelve times. Laurel wreaths, the ‘‘ decoration’ 
of some order of honor from the Kaiser, brought out on a 


red plush cushion, and a bonanza arrangement of flowers 





which required three men to carry out, were all brought be- 
fore the curtain. Cries of ‘‘ Hoch Schliiger !"’ now mingled 
with shouts of ‘‘Abzug Jahn!" “W ‘~ kommen Frau 
Schlager!” At the close this was all repeated, only ten 
times more so. Finally Schlager attempted to speak, and as 
this became known silence once more prevailed. She said 

‘*My most heartfelt thanks for these many proofs of your 
good will. Your great goodness makes the parting only 
the harder.” Here she broke down completely, burst into 
tears and could only continue, amid stifled sobs 

‘I have only one request to make. Preserve for me in 
the future the continuance of your good will.” Cries of 
‘**Sicher!” ‘‘Gersiss!”" came now from gallery, parquet and 
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j 
the boxes and a new storm of applause. The curtain hav- 
ing been raised there was a great display of floral tributes 
to the singer to be seen arranged on the stage—the largest 
ever seen in the Court Opera, as some say. As the people 

refused to leave the house, she began another speech 

Again a thousand times thanks, and I hope we may 
meet again!” (Aufweidersehen.) Cries of ‘Ja, ja, Auf- 
weidersehen,” were shouted back to her from all parts of 
the house once more. 

This scene was all repeated in the dressing room, and 
at the door several young men awaited her coming out, and 
took hold of the shafts, after 
soothing the frightened horses, and conducted her bodily to 


as she got into her carriage 


the Dreher restaurant, where a large number of artists and 
friends were awaiting her, a dinner being prepared 


* 2 


Schléger’s voice was at its best in parts of the opera as 
Valentine, being very full and powerful and clearer than I 
have ever heard it, except as Arinnhilde In_ short, 
Schlager was bent on showing what she could do when she 
tried; and I believe it is generally considered a great mis- 
take on the part of Jahn not to have renewed her contract 
Not long since it was reported that Jahn had resigned his 
position as director of the Court Opera. Schlager and Van 
Dyck have been appointed Royal Kammer 
Kaiser, and Schlager is now off on a concert tour of four 





Sdngers by the 


months. - 

Joachim’s program on New Year's evening consisted of a 
Haydn quartet, C dur (Kaiser quartet); the Beethoven 
string quartet, A minor, op. 1382; Schumann string quartet, 
A major, op. 41, No. 3, and the famous Beethoven quartet 
containing the ‘‘ Muss es sein ? Es muss sein” motive was 
given on the following evening with a Mozart string quar- 
tet, C major, and a Brahms quartet, G major, op. 111 

Vierna is indulging in a wealth of concerts—Grieg, Jo- 
achim, Sarasate, d Albert, Sauer, Ben Davies, Gabrilowitsch, 
Petschnikoff, Rivarde, Aus der Ohe, Friedheim, and every- 
body, it would seem, ever known to be great in the musical 
world. I regret I have not space to describe the two last com- 
positions of Dvorak, as I had hoped to do, in this letter 
Twenty pages more would not give adequate notice to one- 
half the remaining concerts, which must for the present be 
postponed for another letter E. Porrer Frisse.t 


Josephine S. Jacoby. 
RS. JOSEPHINE S. JACOBY is a young 


contralto who has made her appearance in concert 


work only during the past year, but who, by reason of a 
superb voice, musical intelligence and extremely attracti 
personality, will beyond doubt make for herself, within a 
short period, a distinguished career 

There are very few voices produced in America, or upon 
any other soil, which can equal in beauty and richness the 
voice of Mrs Jacoby It is tropical in the warmth of its 
glow, full volumed, even, and characterized by an abun- 
dance which would seem to know no fatigue 

Immediately after her concert début this season Mrs 
Jacoby stepped into the most im iportant engagements She 
has appeared in the pays Hall concerts under Dam- 
rosch, twice with Seid] in Madison Square Garden, and at 
the Frei ndachaft Club, where Hubermar was the other ar 
tist, on each occasion with unqualified success. In addition 
to this she has been turning her attention to song recitals 


in which her success has been equally pronounced. On 


January 22 she gave a song recital at Middletown, Conn 
which won her the most enthusiastic praise from press and 
public. 

Her immediate engagements are as follows 
Mendelssohn Society, Orange..February 15 (last Monday) 
Philadelphia 
Worcester March 2 (song recital) 
New York asses an eee 
Columbus March 16 (Arion) 
Montreal April 6 and 7 
srooklyn April 18 (concert) 
April 22 (Elijah 


February 25 (Mendelssohn Club) 


Philharmoni 





Brooklyn 


Few singers have jumped so quickly into prominence as 
has this admirable contralto, the remarkable rapidity of her 
success being due solely to the pe yssession of a rarely valu- 
able voice and exceptional musical intelligence. 

In addition to the above Mrs. Jacoby will sing at some of 
the important spring festivals. She has been well known 
for three years as the contralto of Temple Emanu-E]l, Fifth 
avenue. Here her services have from the beginning been 
highly prized, and it may safely be inferred that it would 
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be difficult to induce the musical committee of the Temple 
to part with her ; in fact she has been compelled to relin- 
quish other engagements because of the demand made 
upon her at the Temple 

Her chief studies have been pursued under the vocal a 
ministration of Mr. Oscar Saenger, of this city, whois un 
questionably one of the most successful of our American 
singing teachers 

Among oratorios she sings in Samson and Delilah, 
Bruch’s Arminius, the Manzoni Requiem, The Elijah, Mes 
siah and other standard works. Among lyrics she likes 
and sings especially well the German Lieder and embraces 
in her repertory the best of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 





Franz, Rubinstein and Grieg. She is equally at home in 


the modern French school, in English songs of every variety 
and does not forget on her program the American com 
poser 

Mrs. Jacoby is one of those contraltos who calls herself 
purely a contralto, although her voice has really the mezzo 
soprano range, extending from low E flat to high B fiat. 
Such a compass would afford most contraltos the tempta- 
tion to push the voice higher, but Mrs. Jacoby appreciates 
artistically this warm contralto volume of her superb in- 
strument and does not seek to urge it one half tone beyond 
its native limit. The result of this discretion is that no 
strain being placed upon the voice it remains throughout its 
entire compass pure and full of fresh musical color. The 


voice is even as it is luscious, and is emitted with absolute 
ease. What strikes one on hearing this voice is its glowing 
superabundance and the rich, spontaneous flow which can 
never admit a suspicion of fatigue 

Personally Mrs. Jacoby has a wealth of gifts in her favor 


She is a superbly handsome young woman of brunette type 
lustrous and imposing. With such a combination of 
} 


gifts it is not to be wondered at that many advances should 


be made to her by managers with a view to opera. She 
has the midnight eyes, the flashing teeth and the rich 
blooming tint of a native born Carmen, and in her whole 
glowing make up suggests a rare ly effective stage presence 


in a dozen réles 





She is one of the few women who can wear her hair thrown 
straight back from the low, finely formed forehead This 
hair is dusky black and blends superbly with the peach 
tints of her complexion, her daz teeth and deep 





Southern eyes. This striking face looks always brilliant 


and knows no dull or immobile expression It is further 
alive with intelligence obviously an intelligence, a brill- 
iancy and energy which will lead her toa foremost place 


in vocal artistic ranks 

The operatic temptations offered her have not been seri 
ously considered by Mrs. Jacoby. She has been but one 
brief season on the concert platform, in which her success 


has been so rapid and encouraging as to leave no very 





pressing inducement anywhere else. Besides, Mrs. Jacoby 
has the supreme gift of youth, and has ample time to test 


her path and make her selection without to 


doning a groove in which she has so markedly distinguished 


rapidly aban- 


herself. 


Youth, beauty, talent and a glorious voice belong to 








Josephine Jacoby. Few young artists come before the pub 
lic so richly endowed. In her are ited all the elements 
of success, supported by a sterling energy and a really 


remarkable modesty 

In manner she is simple and unaffected, always buoyant 
and elastic in temperament, and is bound to make friends 
artistic and other, through the winning frankness of her 
handsome bearing and the brilliant, straightforward look of 
her eyes and smiles, which always flash simultaneously and 
express a thousand magnetic things 

Josephine » Jac oby is only on the threshold of her career 
There is every indication that it will be one of brilliant ac 
complishment. She has all the gifts of nature and cultiva 
tion calculated to make her a prominent figure in the world 


she has accomplished more in one season 





ot art. 
than many experienced artists have taken years to achieve 


The most promising characteristic alt 


isthat, with all her lavishendowments in tl 


Ito 


out this young contra 





matter of voice 
yersonality and general intelligence, she is yet as full of en 
} . 54 

ergy and artistic ambition as those whose limited gifts make 


hard work a necessity. 


Lola Beeth.—At the Court Theatre, Munich, Lola Beeth 
had a great triumph in Verdi's Otello and Halévy'’s La 
Juive 

Munich.—Mozart's Entfiihring aus dem Serail is to be 
the next revival at Munich. It will be staged with the 
same care and attention to detail that characterized 
revival of Don Giovanni 
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NEW YORK, February 15, 1897 
ATE PERCY DOUGLASS’ recital of Ameri- 
can music, assisted by Mr. Henry K. Hadley, violinist, 


and Mrs. Florence Buckingham Joyce and Mr. Victor 
Harris, accompanists, and the second public concert of the 
Manuscript Society were both important events of the week, 
and certainly of more than local interest, because of the 
fact that American composers only were represented in 
both. This is the cause Tue Musicat Courter champions, 
and is reason enough for printing both programs. 
Miss Douglass’ song recital was as follows: 
Ballade of the Song of the Syrens...............+. Henry Holden Huss 


PONOD canccccces 
lieben Victor Herbert 
RAO i vnccecdeou cover esuseuasenveace 

SE BO oo ds vc iaec iscsi iirdsoieaevestvducieeséns ..Wm. C. Carl 


 icnccdeceatss¥eces Henry K. Hadley 


The Silent World Is Sleeping................ va en wend .Dudley Buck 
I Know Not 


The Fountains Mingle with the Rivers..{°""* 


éaeeed Victor Harris 


I OID, 06.0. bc c0sgeeaes sdsevoes ..Edgar Newcomb 


Ever True...... ..... Harry Rowe Shelley 
0 SR ere rer ee ) 

The First Rose of Summer .. 
Pe Pee tstncoecadesss 


..Clayton Johns 


I «din ie'sccsnveesee 
KP, «; sis send cenienean alee ‘ 


Star of My Soul. 
O Remember Me.... 
When She Comes 


..... Sumner Salter 


Miss Douglass. 


Mrs. Florence Buckingham Joyce accompanied all the 
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key) have left with me the most lasting impression—on a 
first hearing only, mind you! Victor Herbert’s songs con- 
tain so much originality, and the text and music are so 
truly wedded, that they appeal especially to the truly musi- 
cal folk. Harris’ I Know Not is a fine song; but, please 
sir, why hold your head at such a backward angle when 
you are playing? ‘‘/ know not!” It looks extremely super- 
cilious and lofty. Dressler’s Star of My Soul is a gem, and 
Salter’s two songs were kept to close the program—suffi- 
cient meed of praise, for every singer thinks, as in other 
things, ‘‘the best for the last.” Once I heard Harry Pep- 
per sing and Salter play, when the very natural conclusion 
was reached that twas a highly flavored combination—Pep- 
per and Salter! It were more appropriate for this latter 
gentlemen's name to be preceded by a capital P! (owing to 
church connections, &c. ) 

The accompaniments contributed by the various com- 
posers were admirable, and so was the one woman who 
played; I mean personally and also in an ‘*‘accompany- 
ing” sense. Mrs. Joyce has all the elements of a successful 
specialist in her line—technic, sympathy, repose, winning 
personality. More cannot be said. This is somewhat in 
my line, so I may claim to know whereof I speak, friends. 

Mr. Henry K. Hadley, once a pupil of C. N. Aller and | 
Chadwick, of Boston, late of Csillag, of Vienna, now occu- | 
pying the chair of music at St. Paul's school, Garden City, | 
is a talented violinist and composer; his sonata was a very | 


| musical and dignified work, full of spontaneity, and he 


played the violin part from memory, wonderful to relate, | 
for composers invariably remember other people’s music | 
better than their own. 

The Manuscript Society's concert was with an orchestra | 


| of fifty-five musicians, with vocal solos interspersed. It | 


...Louis R. Dressler | 


songs which were not accompanied by the composers them- | 


selves. Of the program in general it may be said at the 
outset that it was eminently cosmopolitan in its variety, 
and that any of the songs would be a credit to any program, 
no matter whether rendered in Budapest, Berlin, Paris or 
New York. It seems to me the gift of a flowing melody is 
here especially pronounced; and when this indispensible 
requisite of a good song is united with the technical train- 
ing necessary for musical worth, then is an ideal attained. 
It would not be fair to select any one or two songs for spe- 
cial mention, although | will candidly say that Victor Har- 
ris’ impetuous melody and William C. Carl’s dainty piano 


| Foote’s suite (heavy parts, to have sunk the ship!) the pro- 


part to his song (in D flat and the subdominant relative | 


opened with Karl Feininger’s overture Uriel Acosta (Karl | 
Gulzkow’s tragedy), which seemed to me more of a Lament, 
so moderate was the tempo throughout. Composed when 
Mr. Feininger was but a youth, and resident in Hoboken, 
the wonder is that it is as excellent as itis. I fancied Wag- 
nerian reminiscences, but the composer says he had heard 
only Tannhduser at that period. There are some lovely 
harmonies and themes in it, but the lack of variety in 


tempo made it sound a bit tame. 

Reinhold L. Herman's excerpts from his romantic opera 
Vinetta were interesting and masterly in instrumentation, 
there being a fine cantilene in D major in the ballet music, 
and some unique, Aida-like effects in the Arioso of the 
High Priestess, sung by Adele Laés Baldwin; this is a fine 
solo, and was received with enthusiasm. The peculiar 5-8 
time in the ballet music runs along so naturally that no one 
suspects its being at all out of the ordinary tempi; but 
some of the first violins should at once learn the B minor 
harmonic scale, for they carelessly played G sharp instead 
of G natural—not on the repetition, but in the first appear- 
ance of the Maids of Astarte dance-time. 

P. A. Schnecker’s baritone solo, Excelsior, is a hard 
thing to set to music; there is a certain monotony in the 
poem nothing can overcome. Ericsson F. Bushnell, with 
his fine personal presence and resonant voice, made the 
most of this poem-of-our-youth. In consequence of the 
sinking of the vessel containing the orchestral parts of Mr. 


gram committee produced instead three movements from 
W. W. Gilchrist’s C major symphony, a work of flowing, 


| acter impersonator 
| fortune, his playing was on this evening nothing short of 


frank ideas, closely related to the Mendelssohnian muse. 
The slow waltz tempo of the first movement is extremely 
fetching, and the many syncopes and rhythmic surprises of 
the scherzo have the real Mendelssohn ring! It is honest, 
natural music—none of your far-fetched, artificial ideas! 

Mr. S. N. Penfield’s tone-poem, Dream Pictures, follows 
the Danish poem, by Pail Nielsen, literally. The poem re- 
fers to ‘‘the chimes’ sweet maze,” and we hear the carillons 
in the orchestra; to ‘‘zither and love song,’’ and we hear 
the zither; to ‘‘the drums beat,” and we hear martial 
music—as you see, strictly program music. As such it was 
easily understood and enjoyed. Miss Katherin Hilke sang 
the solo well. Mr. D. M. Levett’s Harlequinade is a bright 
and taking morceau, and was a popular hit. 

William R. Chapman won the only encore of the even- 
ing with his baritone (or mezzo soprano) song, This Would 
I Do. This was partially because of the tender and ex- 
pressive way it was sung by Mr. Gwilym Miles, and par- 
tially due to the graceful swing and pretty piano accom- 
paniment (played by Mr. Levy). Methinks also these 
tender words had something to do with it, for all the world 
waxes sentimental at times 

If I were a rose, 
This would I do 
I would lie upon the white neck of her I love 


And let my life go out upon the fragrance 
Of her breath 


If I were a star, 
This would I do 
I would look deep down into her eyes 


1 there 


Into the eyes I love, and learr 


How to shine 
If I were a truth 
This would I do 
I would live forever more within her heart 


Within the heart I know so well, an 


CONSTANCE FAUNTLEROY RUNCIE 

Of an entirely different genre was Chapman's Silence and 
the Sea. This is laid out on broad lines for male voices, 
with a mysterious low bass introduction, followed by an 
agitato and solo for baritone (or mezzo soprano). Then we 
have recapitulation, the solo again and a dramatic climax. 
This, in brief, is the comparatively simple form of a work 
which I consider Chapman's best. It is essentially sing- 
able, practical, and, above all, effective. The thirty odd 
men from the Apollo Club sang it con amore. Miles’ solo 
was ideal, his high F falsetto of liquid purity, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that Chapman and Miles were the hit of 
the evening. Two short pieces for orchestra, Nymphalin, 
a reverie, and The Coquette, a characteristic dance, by John 
Philip Sousa, concluded the program. 

President Gerrit Smith and the committee may mutually 
felicitate themselves in obtaining as experienced and ¢a- 
pable a conductor as Mr. Silas G. Pratt, and on the general 
results. 

Arturo Nutini, the blind Italian pianist, was heard the 


| other evening in a semi-private affair in Carnegie Hall, ar- 


reader and char- 


ranged by Mercédes Leigh, the classical 
Irrespective of his great physical mis 


the artistically ideal. A group of sympathetic listeners 


and the especial sympathy created by personal contact 





OTTO LOHSE, 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 
Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during 
the season 1895-96, 


begs to inform the musical pubiic 
of New York that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, 
and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the 
Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian réles. 

He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral Concerts, 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6, 
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FELD BULLARY, 


TEACHER OF 


Harmony and Composition. 


The medern methods used b 
Mr. BULLARD enable him to teac 
Harmony in the most thorough 
manner in less than one month of 
daily lessons. 


22 PINCKNEY STREET, 
BOSTON. 

















The Great American Pianist : 





WILLIAN 
SHERWOOD. 

















_Address MAX ADLER, Manager, 


240 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. | 
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served to bring forth Nutini’s best efforts. He played the 


foliowing program : 





TDG, cece cetebi dc dicdéscdvodecescttessvetet ... Beethoven 
Tremolo .. sae snsepeewiwsd Gottschalk 
Traviata Fantasia joan eétiieenwnna Verdi-Nutini 
EARSER, GORE. cc oicsccces .. Thalberg 
Rondo Capriccioso vs sebdes Mendelssohn 
Pasquinade . owe ‘ Websveseccdevesdeousl Gottschalk 
Norma Fantasia....... gendnoneCanjadie witmanaen ill .. Bellini-Nutini 


Some of his near engagements are at Mrs. Bradley 
Martin's, with the Waldorf Club, the Lotus Club and other 
prominent musico-social affairs. 

The Women’s String Orchestra, Carl V. Lachmund con- 
ductor, gave its first concert in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall 
last Saturday evening, Fraulein Leontine Gaertner, violon- 
cellist, and Signor De Anna, baritone, soloists. Lachmund 
seems to have hit a popular vein in this new idea of his— 
and he is full of them—for woman is now so important in 
all spheres of life that the massing of thirty players of 
stringed instruments in a homogeneous body is but a sign 
of our times. It was a pretty sight, and, I am glad to say, 
an artistic affair in every respect. Fora first appearance 
there was marked unity of ensemble, considering that some 
of the young blood would occasionally run away from entire 
unanimity. Massenet’s Andante Religioso, Le Vierge, had to 
be repeated, so insistant was the demand of the audience, 
and Lachmund’s own arrangement of a Volkmann Hunga 
rian sketch was certainly the hit of the evening. A sin- 
fonietta by Jensen, Sarabande and Passepied by Moszkow- 
ski and Krug’s Liebernovelle completed the orchestral 
numbers. This last I could not hear, but from what I know 
of Lachmund’s program making I should say he had kept 
the best for the finishing number 

There were two hits of the evening, to be accurate— Miss 
Leontine Gaertner, cellist, being the other. She not only 
entirely fulfills high demands as to a thoroughly developed 
technic, but her well rounded tone, warmth of expression 
and bountiful wealth of coloring, all conduce to place heron 
a high plane among living ‘cello virtuosi. 

The purity of her intonation can never be questioned, 
while her interpretations are elevated in a marked manner 
by the positive trait of her genuine artistic spirit. In Davi- 
doff's Am Springbrunnen her virtuosity and rapidity called 
forth astonishment. She was repeatedly recalled, playing 
anencore. Signorde Anna sang, accompanied by his wife 
on the harp, in one number. 

There was a distinguished audience present, numbering 
among them Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Clarence E. Beebe, 
Miss Breese, Mrs. Ernst Pfarrius, Mrs. W. E. Shepherd, 
Mrs. Charles R. Flint, Mrs. Geo. B. De Forest, Mrs. Irving 
Putnam, Mrs. Wm. C. Whitney and Mrs. John C. Wilmer- 
ding 

Mrs. Frank Leslie's elegant apartments saw a brilliant 


gathering of musical and 


literary folk on a certain evening 
of last week, and a program of increasing interest was 
rendered by Miss Romer, formerly with the Boston Ideals; 
Madame Giulia Valda, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, 
the well-known contralto; Mr. Robert Burton, the English 
tenor: Mr. Goff, baritone: Mr. Chas. Abercrombie, tenor, 
and Mrs. Laura Buckingham Joyce, Miss Emma Steiner, 
Mr. Romelli, Mr. Milo Deyo, and Mr. Riesberg, pianists 
There were so many “features” that I cannot enumerate 
them, but Mrs. Joyce’s feat of playing Chaminade's Silver 
Ring from memory at a moment's notice, for Mrs. Sawyer, 
certainly deserves mention. Among the distinguished 
people present were Mr. Marshall P. Wilder, Mr. August 
Van Biene, Mr. Louis Lombard, Mr. Emil Huber, Mrs. and 










BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert and 


Song Recitals. 


For terms and dates 


address 
109 East 26th St., 
NEW YORK, 
And Leading Agents. 


Vocal Instruction. 


RUBEN & ANDREWS, 


489 FIFTH AVENUE. 
NEW YORK. 


Managers and Agents for Artists of the highest reputation 
in Europe and America. 








ut 


Dates and terms (after March 1) for 


Mavame NORDICA. 


Miss Hallowell Campbell, Miss Mary Adaline Cook, Mr. 
George Cook, Mr. Henry H. Sawyer, Mr. Murat Halstead, 
Mr. Edward W. Lowe. 

Mr. Charles Heinroth, organist of Ascension Church, begs 
to announce that he is at 12 West Eleventh street, not 912, 
as printed last week, which would land him somewhere in 
the middle of the North River. 

Miss Viola Bryant Winchester, formerly soprano of Rut- 
gers Riverside Presbyterian Church. was married on the 
28th ult. to Mr. Enrico de Grys, at Portland, Me 


Within your life's great “ harmony 
May there be no “ suspension 

And when you wed, oh may it be 
A fine two part “invention 


May joy be ever “ dominant 
And life be one ovation 
And may you never, never find 


A single “ cross relation 


Mr. Charles A. Rice, tenor, sang the solos in Gaul’s Holy 
City, at Summit, N. J., last Tuesday evening at a 
special service of Mr. Wm. Irving Lyon's choir 

Mr. Lewis Williams, baritone, substituted for John ( 
Dempsey at St. Mark’s last Sunday, the latter being absent 
on tour with the Nordica Concert Company 

Lillie Mahon Siegfried has set to music Eugene Field's 
Slumber Song and presented the whole thing to the News 
boys’ and Bootblacks’ Home, of Buffalo, N..Y 
sweet and singable song, and ought to bring many dollars 


It is a very 


into the treasury of that worthy institution 
Otto J. Zuebkert, baritone, a pupil of Mrs. H. H. Mills 
and said to be a ‘‘coming man,” sang the principal solo 
part in Romberg’s Die Glocke, given in Chickering Hall last 
night 
Mr. Richard T. Percy will give the second of 


lis series of 


free organ recitals at the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth 


avenue and Twenty-ninth street to-morrow, Thursday 
afternoon, at 4 o'clock. The assisting soloists will be 


Signor Clemente Bologne and Mrs. Eleanore Meredith 
The following program will be given 
At Evening ° B 
Sleep of Juliet 
Aria from Queen of Sheba 
Signor Bologna 

Theme and variations Merk 
Songs, selected Mrs. Mers 
Triumphal March : Guilmant 

Remaining recitals March 4 and 18 

No, Eva Vescelius Sheldon is not the writer of The Story 
of An African Farm, but of Three Yankee Girls in Zululand 
Anyone knows it, and the mass of letters received stating 
this only goes to show how widely read is Tue Musical 
CourteEr—apropos of the lapsus of last week 


Cuoir Noves 


Mrs. E. C. Towne, soprano, has been engaged to sing at 
the Brick Church for the year beginning May 1 

Mrs. A. S. Simmons will be the soprano soloist of the 
West End Collegiate (Dutch Reformed) Church, after the 
first of next May; other notable members of the choir are 
Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood, contralto, and Mr. H. B. Phinny 
bass. Mrs. Simmons is at present soloist of the Second 
Dutch Reformed Church of Harlem (Dr. Harsha’s church 

Mr J J. Bergen is to be the new tenor of the Second 
Dutch Reformed Church of Harlem (Rutenber's choir.) He 


also sings ina Newark synagogue. Fora new man (Ber- 


gen came here from Memphis, Tenn., a year ago) this is 
doing pretty well 

Mr. Joseph Silver substituted for Mr. Luther Gail Allen 
at the ‘* Old First’ Presbyterian Church a week ago 

Mrs. Viola Pratt-Gillette has renewed her engagement at 
the Mount Morris Baptist Church; Mr. Ellison Van Hoos« 
tenor, also 

Motives of economy induced the First Presbyterian 
Church to dispense with their quartet ; only this and noth 
However, Mr. William C. Car 


may felicitate himself, for he has not been reduced, the 


ing more the organist 


proper authority tells me 

No, I did not go to the Madly-Bartain ball after all 
when they told me Alice Castleman, of Kentucky, the be lle 
of the Charity Ball, would not be there I was utterly dis 


couraged, and beside (this is private) we expect to have a 


bawl” of our own here in the nigh future Verdum sat 
sapienti Yours F. W. Riesser 


Cady-Robinson Recitals.—The third and last Cady 





Robinson recital occurred last Thursday afternoon in 
Mendelsohn Glee Club Hall Miss Harriet Cady has played 
-d selection of piano pieces at the three recitals, and 

on has run the gamut in vocai musk 

ranging from ballad to aria They were well attended and 
yossibly financially successt A ‘ after all, the crite 


I 


rion of success 


Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto.—For unaccompanied 

rit t society 175 mixed oices—has 

ion of the highest order Mr. Edmond L 
of Tue Must 

reports a concert given on January 28 as being a most pro 


nounced success 


part song sin 





gained a reputat 





Roberts, the local corre sponden st, COURIES 


The choral work e states, was ‘‘ fairly 
n object lesson in perfection of detail Of Mr. H. S. 
an ec 


the conductor, it is said that through the Mendels 


Vogt, 
sohns he has attained results unsurpassed, and probably 
unequaled in the annals of music in the Dominion The 


soloists for the occasion now particularly referred to were 


Mile. Verlet soprano, 


and Miss Aus der Ohe, pianist 


Katherine Evans Von Klenner.—This artist is arrang- 











ing another of he nteresting musicales, to be given in 
March, by her pupils only, in the spacious ground floor 
home stud o on Stuyvesant square his studio, with the 
back parlor, easily holds 150 people—the studio alone is 
40x15 feet. Among her best pupils are: Miss Bessie Knapp, 
soprano of the piscopal chur of that fashionabk place 
Tuxedo: Miss Lulu Potter, who has a fine position in a 
Newark church, and several from Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
and even from distant Galveston, Tex Mme. Von 
Klenner teaches women only; it is her belief that no 
man can teach a woman correct vocalization, and also that 
no woman should accept male pupils rhis is not a theory 
lone it < tio vitl e! she as made a pro- 
nounced s is witnessed her January students 
musicale ing women were heard who had little or 
no voice $l ago, or who I 1 too much voice, of a 
buzzy” quality, however; ut der Madame Von Klenner 
they corrected inherent o1 acq tired faults, and naturally 
pleasantly surprised those who had previously heard them 
Mme. Von Klenner expects, as usual, to visit her former 


teachers in Paris, Mme Desirée Artét and Mme Viardot 


Garcia, this summer 
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Unrivaled Band, 


- ASSISTED BY 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano, 


The Austrian Violinist. 


=7. ce se] 


MARTINA JOHNSTONE, Violinist, MR. and MRS. WILCZEK, 


ON TOUR. 


Receipts and enthusiasm unprecedented in 
the history of concert giving. 
Home Office: Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Violin Duets... 


Bach, Sarasate, Godard, &c., &c. 


ADDREss WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


New York. 








ARTHA was given last Wednesday night with 
this cast: 

eveveseewese oveseesbens ...Marie Engle 

POTTY TTT OLTITS TI TTTiTer Tt Tee Mantelli 


inesuesdees) ohkdredl Ed de Reszké 
..Castlemary 


Lady Enrichetta.. 
Nancy . 
Plunketto. 
Tristano 


Ns tec andnrentnseieienunaneguadeh ens me cnadteecens .... Vaschetti 

uno vhdordgitubévekes sk eebded onal nstodendd kkaie bes Come Cernusco 

Re wamindsdds duenbeceucesésn - ppiea waren ...Cremonini 
Jacevednedesvedsdobedsdsdpecubwatiass Irmler 


Premiere Danseuse , 
Musical Director and Conductor............se0ee00+: Bevignani 
The performance will long be noteworthy, for as the cur- 
tain fell on Act I. Castlemary, the well-known basso expired 
from heart disease. There was, however, no interruption,and 
the part of 7rzstano was finished by Sig. Cernusco. Marie 


Engle, Mantelli, Cremonini and Ed. de Reszké sang with | 


excellent effect, considering the sad affair. 
Friday evening Massenet’s Le Cid was given for the first 

time in this city with the following cast: 

in v-0cned Sheds tancnrdieneueniedsernses 


(His original character.) 
.....M. Ed. de Reszké 





Don Diegue........... stdaiped sense chaehaneseeoeds 
(His original character.) 

BD Peco cdccngcccccevosecncccctustetccsoesevoncecacousse M. Jean Lassalle 
TS CHU G0 GOPTIOE, cc sc ccsoccccescccsséccsosvectccccceciae NUN CMON 
(His original character.) 
ace dbEetidss sv eNanesanedaers “ Bist Sci bs St. Jacuues thet 
aes dincncceuwstebsintestsdceurevausetoiacstéeseneodas Sig. Corsi 

cade be aeueusaciesh sede net hades Sig. De Vaschetti 


Don Alonzo.... 
aceides Mme. Clementine De Vere 


EARNED suveiscvdctddesaersiavaes 
Ci foc ckididabvascsweperdentess +>) mabend oe Mme. Felia Litvinne 
The Incidental Divertissement by the Corps de Ballet. 
Premiere Danseuse............scccccceccseceecee- +s Mle. Ipmier 
Cc trnccabecssccccccccvcsednersssowetades Sig. Mancinelli 


Once upon a time Charles Gounod, being asked what he 
thought of Jules Massenet, replied: 

‘*He is a musical rhapsodist.” 

It is the truest description of Massenet, the amiable eclec- 
tic composer. He is a musical rhapsodist of high rank, 
although his rhapsodies are never so wild and whirling as 
Liszt’s—Liszt, the greatest rhapsodist of the century. 
Massenet seldom successfully essays any mood but the 
languorous Lydian; he is not fashioned for the expression 


.M. Jean de Reszké | 
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and in no point in his music has he ever hit the lofty, the 
passionate, the sublime. 
Massenet is a Parisian of the 


-arisians. He believes with 


| the boulevardier that the prime office of music is to please, 


not to terrify, awe or uplift. So, he is gracious, his melo- 
dies smile gracefully, and he is erotic in a delicate, dainty 
way that would be effeminate but that the rigorous classical 
schooling of the man inhibits him from decadent luxurious- 
ness. He is the true progeny of an irregular union of the 
muse of Gounod and the muse of Bizet. From the latter 
he has inherited his love of color, of exotic ornamentation, 
the glow, glitter and splendor of Spain; from Gounod he 
learned the art of penning couplets of refined sentiment, of 
picturing the passion of the salon. He has taste, he has 
sweetness, but virility is absent, and the tones that proclaim 
genius, originality and fire, where are they? 

In no one of his operas is Massenet’s weakness of inven- 
One sighs to think of what 


tion betrayed as in Le Cid. 
Verdi 


Bizet would have done with such a heroic theme. 


| might have given us a series of brilliant tableaux, full of 


the glorious pomp and circumstance of war, but Bizet would 
have made tender and burning songs of love, have painted 
glowing canvases of passion and strife, and with what 
fidelity and exquisite charm would he have not interpreted 
Spain—the Spain of the Cid, the Spain of the Moor, of 
Boabdil the magnificent; of moonlit Granada and the stir- 
ring times of those half-forgotten days. 

Le Cid was produced in Paris in 1885, and it has been 
heard since in Milan, Vienna and even in New Orleans. 
Its first presentation here but confirmed foreign critical and 


popular opinion. It was never a success, and only Jean de 


Reské’s potent personality made it possible for a produc- | 


tion. Yet the tenor role is far from a strong one. He 
appears in the second scene of Act I. andis knighted by the 
King of Spain and sings a most commonplace song, O 
Noble Lame Etincelante, and waves his sword like an 
Iberian Siegfried. Then he sings a duo with his father, a 


very theatrical bit of writing, C'est liqui m’a frappe. In 
| envoy is not felicitous 


the first scene of Act II., after an air, comes the duo with 
the Count Gormas, who has insulted his father, Rodrigue, 
the Cid. This contains the most forcible music of the 
opera. It is classic in content and construction and saves 
the scene. 

In the next scene, after the ballet and the visit of the 
Moorish envoy, there is little for him to do except in the 
concerted writing. In Act III. there is a long scene in the 


room of Chimene after she has sung her familiar Pleurez- 


How her father’s slayer got access to 
The duo 


Pleurez Mes Yeux. 
her chamber is not clearly set forth in the book. 


| at the close of this episode is excellent, and Rodrigue’ s 


Paraissez, Navarrais, Maures et Castilians is quite stirring 
But how banal is the encampment scene which closes the 


| act, with its Meyerbeerian prayer, the vision of St. Iago, 


Spain’s patron saint, and the sword song again in all its 
mediocre ugliness! 

Act IV. is the weakest of four weak acts, and so the 
opera lamely closes, overburdened, almost smothered, with 


| memories of Wagner, Gounod, Verdi, Meyerbeer and again 


Meyerbeer. 

What a whiff of Bayreuth, of Monsalvat and Parsifal we 
get in the scene at the entrance of the Cathedral of Burgos! 
The vestmented boys should be in the cupola instead of on 
the stage, and the bells, the harmonic tricks, the pageant 


of the sterner Doric. He has more fancy than imagination, | all suggest a confusing amalgam of Wagner and Meyer- 


| 

| beer. More amusing is Massenet’s bold assimilation of 
Amneris’ great scene in Aida, He makes Chimene sing in 
the frantic modern manner with a chanted requiem for a 
contrasted background. It is very effective, but it is not 
Massenet. 

After all the ballet is the thing in Le Cid, and what a cu- 
rious survival is this same ballet. It gives us a shock after 
the latter day music drama to see folks capering about 
caparisoned in gaudy costumes and interrupting the story 
of the opera with pirouettes and fantastical fandangoes. It 
is the inartistic presentation of the picture that jars on one’s 
zesthetic tastes. In Carmen, forexample, the ballet comes 
in quite naturally, and is not pitchforked into the middle of 
the action, as if Massenet said 

‘* About this time the audience will be tired of Chimene’s 
wailing and Rodrigue's mock tin sword heroics, so I will 
give it a ballet.” 

In Carmen the short ballet accentuates the horror of the 
death; it is not lugged in, but belongs tothe scene. Yet, 
to complain of the charming and picturesque ballet in Le 
Cid would be abominable, for it is the only relief of a dull, 
pretentious and long-winded work. The music has been 
made familiar here by Mr. Seidl, who conducts it so to em- 
phasize its rhythmic grace, its dynamic variety and anima- 
tion. All of its good points were not revealed by Mr. 
Mancinelli, nor was the stage as crowded and as picturesque 
as in Paris, where the dancers number 400. The Castillane, 
Andalouse, Aragonaise, Aubade, Catalane, Madrilene and 
Navarraise were all full of color and life, and the Aragon- 
aise, with its two twirling male dancers, had to be re- 
peated. 

Massenet’s orchestration—his strong point in Manon and 
Werther—is in Le Cid noisy, bombastic and seldom happy. 
He is a miniaturist and some of his orchestral cameos are 
exquisite, but there is little to praise in this opera. Indeed 
the shrill trumpet blasts, the harshness of the bass choir 
and the old fashioned ponderous Meyerbeerian instrumen- 
tation—even the Moorish music that waits upon Boadbdil's 
cause one to wonder why the com- 
poser was ever called ‘‘ Mile. Wagner” ! 

In Le Cid he is ‘‘La Mére Wagner !’ 

The Moorish rhapsody in the encampment 
pretty, and it sounds. 

The performance deserves the warmest praise. Jean de 
Reszké sang with a brilliancy and power that, coming at the 
He looked the ideal of a 


scene is 


end of the season, was amazing. 
manly, chivalric warrior, and he made his numbers as inter- 
esting as the artificial music would allow. He acted 
throughout with fervor worthy of a better composition. 
Perhaps he remembered gratefully that Massenet had given 
him better réles—Werther and Manon 

Especial mention must be made of Edouard de Reszké's 
noble and dignified impersonation of the unhappy and in- 
sulted Don Diego , father of the Cid. In his air, Qu’on est 
Dinge d' Envie—a well-composed air—he made a telling im- 
pression. Lassalle was in good voice and sang the part of 
the Azuzg, while Plangon, as the Coun? Gormas, his original 
character, was all that could be desired 

Jacques Bars was agreeable in his two solos, and Clemen- 
tine De Vere won the first applause of the evening with her 
Plus de Tourments et Plusde Peine. Its alleluia refrain is 
very catching. But what sort of a figure is this Infanta of 
Spain? Surely there was never so shadowy and meek a 
sketch of the royal family. What the librettists intend to 





Dilke. 


Mc Rinley. 





Mary Louise Clary, america's Greatest contraito. 
5. 1b. McRinley, Tenor. 

Carl £. Dufft, Bass-Baritone. 
Ratbrin Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 


Zind Otber Leading Artists. 


Remington Squire, Manager. 
113 West 96th Street, Hew Dork. 











RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (CANTAB), 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brookiyn. ) 


Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
Advanced pupils received in the study of ony, 


or Orchestra. ice 
counterpoint, coma. the organ and orchestration. 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 


Address care of 


Clubs an 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 


F. H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (Organized 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. 


by a well-known specialist. 


Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 
Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 
Department for training teachers. 


For particulars and circulars address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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make of her is difficult to discover. In the first act she is 
in love with the Crd, but gracefully withdraws in favor of 
Chimene, the Ximene of the original story. What does 
that first scene mean, anyhow? It is supposed to give usa 
chance of becoming acquainted with C/zmene’s passion for 
Rodrigue, but all that is indicated in the next scene 

Chimene isa puzzle. She loves Rodrig ue, she loves her 
father, and after he is slain by her lover she hates her lover 
until he goes to the war and returns a victor, with brass 
and banners buzzing about his noble ears 

Chimene must be one of Schopenhauer’s old-fashioned 
womanly women. They live for their love, 7. ¢., the fam- 
ily. Not so behaved Donna Anna with Don Giovanni, for 
she was made of more heroic stuff. 

Felia Litvinne wasa very satisfactory CAzmene, and sang 
Pleurez-Pleurez with finish and authority. Altogether we 
are glad that we heard Massenet’s La Cid, but to hear it 
once is sufficient. It is mediocre 

The opera was sung in French. The attendance was 
large, the applause tepid 

At the Saturday matinée Carmen, with Calvé, was re- 
peated, and in the evening the last of the popular perfor: 
ances, Il Trovatore, was given with Traubman, Mantelli, 
Campanari and Ceppi 

At the Sunday concert Mr. Seidl being ill with a bad cold, 
Mr. Louis Saar conducted. Rosini’s Stabat Mater com- 
prised the major portion of the program and was sung by 
Clementine De Vere, Mantelli, William Lavin, and Pol 
Plangon 
winning laurels for himself in opera abroad, sang the Cujus 


Animam with great purity of style, musical feeling and 


Mr. Lavin, the young American tenor who is 


fine tonal quality. Mr. Bispham and Huberman also ap- 
peared. 

Last Monday Le Cid was repeated. This evening Calvé 
will appear in Faust, and Friday evening, the last night of 
the season, Carmen is to be given. At the Saturday matinée 


Siegfried will be sung 


College of Music Concert. 











BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton street, February 15, 1897 \ 


M R. OSCAR T. MURRAY can well be satisfied 

with the manner in which his determination to pre- 
sent Calvé to Brooklyn was received As I understand, 
the receipts were over $4,200 on Thursday night, when 
Calvé appeared as Marguerite to an audience which repre- 
sented the culture and wealth of Brooklyn. Allday rumors 
of more than microbean dimensions were afloat that Calvé 
would not appear, and as the vision was presented to /aus/ 
there was a visible, audible, pardonable sigh of relief as the 
immense audience realized that in flesh and blood it was 
Calvé. As Mefistofeles, M. Plangon sustained the opin- 


ions created upon all of his former appearances All of 
the parts were well cast, and the production was smooth 
and enjoyable. Bevignani wielded the baton. Curtain calls 


were loud and numerous. 


been less of 


Outside of this notable evening there has 
importance in the realms of music than atany time since | 
have been here. There was an affair given at the Academy 
of Music by the Oratorio Club, of which Mr. Walter Henry 
Hall is the talented leader, so I suppose that it was good 
but through absolute lack of advertisement very few people 
knew anything aboutit. I was among the many who did 

On Tuesday Dr. Hanchett gave his third Beethoven 
reading toa number of deeply interested hearers. This 


course is one of the most instructive that the Brooklyn In- 

















gone, with orchestral and choral accompaniment, has been 
selected Mr. Arthur Claassen will conduct the music, 


which was composed by Mendelssohn. This will doubtless 


be a treat, for the orchestra, al 





hough not large, includes 
the best 

On Wednesday Mr. H. T. Finck, assisted by Miss Lotta 
Mills, will give a descriptive read ng of the program to be 
presented by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler on Thursday night 


Here is the progran 








Etudes Symp! jue p. 13 > na 
Mme. Blo eisle 
Pr gue I Paglia I ava 
Mr. Ffrang avie 
Menuet, E fla 
Bagatelle p. 119, N ; Reet! , 
4 isof D es ins ed y Sa Saéns 
lurkish Mar ans ‘ } ste 
Mme. B field Zeisler 
Belsatzar s nanr 
Remember-Forget 
‘a le st 
A Pastor 
To Anthea Hatt 
Mr. I Da s 
Impromptu, op. 3f 
( 
\ s€ p. 64, N 
Marche Milita x y Ta y es Ss Y 
M I rs fie 
In presenting this course of piano recitals, the Institu 
has eclipsed all of its former undertakings because the 
merit of each artist nquestionab f the ghest degree 
of pertection 
By the way, every day brings new ember nto this 
great o on, whose ent ire boundles 
hopes unlimited Some ery iluable names have 
been added to the advisory board Now there are 
three vacancies left, fifty being the mited number. Rev 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, Frederick E. Crane, Alfred F. Brit 


ton, Ge ree W. Oakley, H. S. Sammond George F Mors« 
Arthur Rowe Pollo hayer, William ¢ 
l, E. D. Fisl ch, R W. Middle- 


ton, and Edward But 
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success last night was mar 
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M* ALEXANDER LAMBERT announces a | gitute has presented to its members. I wish I could im- |; mK “i dig Ned 
P . . " classed among the Dest musical affairs that occur, nder 
matinée concert for Saturday afternoon, February | press upon the voung students of how much value these | , = gni-e 
or e .! — , BA »ié : 5 direction of that great and venerable musician, Dudley 
27, at 3 o'clock, in the hall of the College of Music, 128 and | analytical readings are, and in Dr. Hanchett’s able and in- Bucl , , \ ' : lie] 
« >, a TS m <1) —— me om . . : suck, to whom a ~ America points with pride, it Is little 
130 East Fifty-eighth street. It will be strictly an invita-  telligent treatment what a number of avenues of thought ; : aw 
: > wonder that they are so The last program given was 
tion affair. are opened! } : 
The cial feature he nrocram will he ti ~ A . . , : . especially enjoyable 
1€ special feature of the program will be the perform On Thursday Mr. G. Waring Stebbins gave another de- 
P » , - »her f Claret rker nian n ’ 7 " . . P essional, H ‘ S \ 
ance by Mr Lambert of Clarence Barker's piano con rhtf recital to a large audience. Miss Hattie Sweeney | , sien fi te H W 
certo. Young Mr. Barker, after studying music Ge gave her assistance in contralto solos mp : . a ata 
many for several years, returned to New York, only to Next Thursday Mr. Stebbins will present the following | Nunc! sin A 
succumb to a fatal illness at the house of his grandfather progran ly Masor 
" , . 9 Or s I t ‘ 
Commodore Vanderbilt, about a year ago Phis piano con- | gonata. No. 4 Guilma t cae . | M : ' 
. ’ : . : . . . ie enor s« H \ G 
certo was one of several finished works left by him, and it | Sopranos I s My Light Mars Anthen el At 
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. ‘ I | B 
position, and this was brought to high perfection under the | Romanza Brews —— 
. one rch yuils 
famous composer and teacher, Joachim Raff. The entire | @@™e™ * 
balcony of the hall will be reserved for Mr. and Mrs. Van- February Bernard O'Donnell, one of the music 
derbilt and their numerous friends, and this u ly in- | teachers in the public school work, will give a 
teresting musical-social event is looked forward to with in- | Musical t ic School No. 5, Duffield and Johnston A Lockwood Concert. 
tense interest bv all concerned. The Vanderbilts have | Streets. before the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. Mr 
. : , neil TT } Since ¢ nitch pit t 4 sSERT LOCKWOOD ianist : 
definitely arranged to be present O’ Donne Ww take as is subjec he pitch pipe M R. ALBERT LOCKW I pianist, in con 
history and practical uses. On March 1 Mr. O’Donné junction with Anton Seidl’s orchestra, announce 
will enter his seventeenth year as organist of St. Patrick's s concert for t v (1 day) evening, at Madison 
Rome.—Sir Arthur Sullivan and Professor MacKenzie, | , hurch. All the churches are in a condition of doubt as to Square Ga ( Ha Mr. Lockwood studied fo 
president of the London Academy of Music, will direct con- | tne personnel of their choirs. Probably by the next time ten years under the best ister I , and his ay 
erte i ' “osts a * re o > se 60 lat hi heir — rf . 
certs in the Costanza Theatre, of Rome, at which their | ¢p, y will be in position to announce what changes, if any, | pea ‘ e ina style worthy o talents promises t 
works will form the programs have occurred be an event. Appended is th ogram 
Humperdinck and Pfitzner.—In the Frankfort Zes/ung Miss Marie Reynard. contralto of St. Ambrose Church, | Overt C ma B 
Humperdinck describes Pfitzner’'s Armer Heinrich as ‘‘a gave some songs at a concert given by the Ambrosian Club Fugue, A 
masterpiece in spite of all its defects. Of all the works in Columbia Hall on the 11th, where she was fortunate - . ; R 
of the Epigoni, inspired by Parsifal (Goldmark’s Merlin, enough to have had immense success. She has a beautiful niall . , 
Weingartner’s Generius, R. Strauss’ Guntram), Pfitzner's | round, resonant voice under wonderful control. She isa Gay Gluck-Brahms 
P . ™ tallade (G ( 
Armer Heinrich, as regards musical invention, must take pupil] of Mr. Frank Downey. I Praye I 
the first place, however inferior it may be in purely tech- On February 19and 20 Mr. George Riddle will give his last i H and G : 
. ” 1s : . Jreams \ 
nical respects readings before the Brooklyn Institute. Sophocles Anti- | piano Conce p. I ; 
SEASON 1896-97. — NEW YORK SUCCESS. 
“ SIEVEKING has a beautif egato, and his touch is extremely 
rood Vew York Times, November 16, 1896 
ys . = P De . - a. aver c 4 
Phe Great Dutch Pianist ; : 
He is a great, a wor pianist. He has a sufficient tings 
of melanch t tr s work with that t hing not 
Ww h is i-wide concordant tone that a 
het ork an N« vember If 1 Sit 
I the er ex ted a sa ’ 
brilliant techniq and a dé led poet fee k \ } 
Herald, November 16, 189€ 
*‘ SIEVEKING has a singing t« abundant te nique, treme 
dous wrists, supple and sor r tyle H 
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“ He played it splendidly, be re ] 
share of all the qualities that g t s 
sensuc smotional, intelle 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charn New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896 
His recitals in December promise t e well attended, judging 
from the flattering comments ast night New York f 
November 16, 1896 
When the occasion required it he 1 nplish wonders 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less f naking a 
dist lay than is the way ot st artists The a | ence felt at or € 
that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks The Mail and E xpress, New 


York, November 16, 1896 
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The Death of Castelmary. 
Paghen; ARMAND DE CASTAN, known to 


opera goers as Castelmary, the IN died at the 
close of the first act of Martha last Wednesday evening on 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. Castelmary 
came of a prominent family of the French nobility. He 
was born sixty-three years ago in Toulouse, France, and 
showed talent as an operatic singer at an early age. He 
was educated in Paris, and upon choosing a stage career 
assumed his mother’s name, Castelmary. 

Thirty years ago he married the famous soprano, Marie 
Sass, and with her created the leading rdles in Meyerbeer's 
L’ Africane, at Paris. Mme. Castelmary is still in France, 
where she holds a position as an operatic teacher. The 
couple separated twenty years ago. 

M. Castelmary was well known in this country, which 
he had visited in a professional capacity many times during 
the last twenty-five years. In 1879 he sang at Booth’s 
Theatre, and won great fame as ‘‘the MefAzsto in black,” 
his costume of sable hue, with red cloak, being a pictu- 
resque feature of what was hailed as a marvelous perform- 
ance. 

The manager of this company was Max Strakosch, who 
conducted a successful tour through the United States, be- 
ginning at New Orleans, and ending at Booth’s Theatre, 
New York. The prima donna was Signora Teresena 
Singer 

Castelmary in 1886 formed an Italian opera company of 
his own and took it to South America on tour. The venture 
was a disastrous one financially, and he returned to France 
almost penniless 

A few years later he joined the forces of Abbey, Schoef- 
fel & Grau and had appeared with them every season 
since. 

The funeral services were held 1n the Church of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, in West Twenty-third street, Sunday after- 
noon. ‘The body was subsequently taken to Kensico Ceme- 
tery, where it was placed in the receiving vault to await its 


removal to France later this week. 


In Schubert’s Honor. 
ERMANIA Maennerchor celebrated the 100th 


anniversary of the birth of Schubert last evening in 
a delightful manner. The large ballroom in the club house 
on North Clark street was turned into a music room, anda 
program was rendered which was made up exclusively of 
the works of the great master of song. The members of 
club were present in full numbers, with their wives and 
daughters 
The orchestral music was furnished by members of the 
Chicago Orchestra, under the leadership of Henry Schoene- 
feld, and the soloists were Mrs. Theodore Brentano, mezzo 
soprano, and Adolph Erst, tenor. The program was as 


follows 


Overture, Rosamunde Orchcstra 
Songs 
Nigh ; 
} —— .Germania Maennerchor 
rhe Linden Tree ‘ 
Se 


The Ws ir idere 


Gretchen at the Spinni 


g Wheel 





Death and the Maiden 
The Rose on the Heath 
The Unfinished Symphony 
Allegro Mod 
Andante Con 
Songs 
At the Ocean 
The Fisher Maiden 
lhe Curious Man 
The Er! King 
gs 
Thou Art Rest ‘ : ) 
Morning Greeting ‘ 3 
Ave Maria Mrs. Brentano and Germania Maennerchor 
Variations f 
Death and th 
Omnipotence Adolph 


. Orchestra 





ésviveel Adolph Erst 


Son 


.Germania Maennerchor 


1e String Cuartet 
e “Ma len ... String Orchestra 





rrst and Germania Maennerchor 





During the intermission a fine engraving of Jaeger’s por- 
trait of Schubert was presented to Mrs. Brentano by F. A. 
Meyenschein, on behalf of the active singers of the club, in 
recognition of her interest in Schubert and her ability in 
rendering his works. The frame for the portrait was a 
handsome piece of burnt woodwork, and in addition to the 
presentation inscription contained, in scrolls, the tities of 
all the works rendered during the evening. During the 
early part of the evening this frame was covered with a 
flower frame made of ivy leaves, tulips and carnations. 

The various ‘numbers of the program were received 
with favor. Mrs. Brentano earned hearty applause, and 
Mr. Erst’s conscientious work was appreciated. The 
chorus work of the Maennerchor was effective and touched 
a popular chord. Perhaps those selections in which the 
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soloists appeared in conjunction with the chorus were most 
heartily applauded. 

The entertainment committee consisted of Max Stern, C. 
Wittmeyer, F. A. Meyenschein, F. W. Paters, Arthur Herz 
and W. A. Sittig, and the music committee included M, 
Petrie, Fred Maas, C. Zschuppe, L. Uhlendorf, Henry 
Schoenefeld and Walter Klemm.—C/icago Times-Herald, 
February 3. 


Boston Vocal Chamber Concerts. 


HE Boston vocal chamber concerts, six in 

number, will be given in Steinert Hall, the first one 

taking place February 24. The artists announced to ap- 
pear are: 

Sopranos—Mrs. Etta Kileski Bradbury, Madame Gertrude Frank- 
lin, Mrs. Caroline T. Shepard, Mrs. J. E. Tippett, Miss Edith E. Tor- 
rey, Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker. 

Altos—Miss Emma Becker, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Miss Lena 
Little, Miss Aagot Lunde, Miss Louise Rollwagen, Miss Katherine A. 
Ricker, Mrs. Homer Sawyer, Miss Anna Miller Wood. 

Tenors—Mr. J. C. Bartlett, Mr. Walton L. Crocker, Mr. Eliot Hub- 
bard, Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich, Mr. James H. Ricketson, Mr. T. H. 
Norris. 

Baritones—Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. Stephen Townsend. 

Basses—Mr. D. M. Babcock, Mr. Arthur Beresford, Mr. G. Rob 
Clark, Mr. Sullivan A. Sargent, Mr. Myron W. Whitney 

Flutist—Mr. Charles K. North. 

Reader—Mr. S. J. Mac Waters. 

Director—Mr. George L. Osgood 

Accompanists—-Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, Dr. Louis Kelterborn, 
Mr. Paul F. Thouret. 

The series includes Schmann’s Dichter Liebe and Frauen 
Liebe and Leben ( Poets’ Love and Woman's Love and Life), 
Schubert’s Winter Reise (Winter Journey), evenings with 
Milton and Longfellow, an evening with the Arlington 
Street Quartet, Hiandel’s l’Allegro and Il Penseroso, and 
the great sixteen solo voice mass by Max Grell (first time 
in Boston). 

The following is a partial list of subscribers to date : 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Sears. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Warren 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Eliot. Mr. F. Higginson 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Paur. Arthur S. Johnson. 
Mrs. J. L. Gardner. Lucius Tuttle. 
Mrs. B. Schlesinger Mrs. James N. Worth 
Mrs. Henry L. Higginson. Mr. F. W. Sargent 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Walcott Herbert L. Darling 
Mrs. Charles Fairchild. Mrs. John Reece 
Miss A. M. Longfellow Mrs. G. H. Shaw 
Mrs. Charles Eliot Norton Laurence Minot 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Thorp Mrs. Caleb Chase 
Miss Dresel. Miss A. C. Ames. 
Mrs. Ole Bull. Frederick L. Jack 
Mrs. J. P. Quincy. Mrs. li F. Hunnewell 
Mrs. C. S. Sargent. Mrs. H. E. Holt. 
Mrs. Henry M. Whitney I. A. Gaugengig! 
Mrs. W. B. Thomas. William Appleton 
Mr. F. A Russell. Mrs. M. B. Spaulding 
Mrs. L. G. Burnham Charles Fleischer. 
Mrs. A. H Hayes. Mrs. E. B. Haskell 
Mrs. C. P. Shaw Edwin D. Mead. 
Arthur F. Estabrook Mrs. J. Williams. 

we 





a Ried. Edmund Dwight 
A. B. Mason. Mrs. J. E. Peabody } 
© neris W. Ward. i lesd E. Munger. 
ore Mrs. A. Shuman. 
Mre ). P. Kimball Mrs. I. A. Ratchesky 
Franklin N. Beebe. Mrs. G. W. Colman 


Mrs. George B. Bigelow 
William L. Whitney 
Miss Lillian ?. Wheeler 
Mrs. A. C. Ratshesky 
Mrs. H. W. Cushing 
Miss >. T. Endicott. 
Mrs. Lindell Winthrop. 
Mrs. H. Staples Potter. 
Mrs. Solomon Stratton 


Mrs. Irving O. Whiting. 

Mrs. E. H. Baker. 

Mrs. George F. Blake 
Samuel Johnson 

Miss Katherine Eliot Bullard. 
Mrs. Abbott Lawrence. 

Mrs. William Vail Kellen. 
Mrs. A. W. Tufts. 

George O. Fogg. 





-Mrs. Brentano | 





JAN VAN OORDT, 


The Netherland Violinist. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA.4p 
ADDRESS CHARLES DE GROAT, 


42 University Place, NEW YORK CITY. ' 


Mrs. Edward Atkinson. Mrs. c harles Winthrop Morse. 


Sarah P. McKenzie. Mrs. N. Thomas 
Wallace L. Pierce. Be otha Lee. 
Mrs. William H. Prior. C. B. Fillebrown 


Dana Estes 
William Wright 


Oliver Ditson Company. 
Mrs. Oliver F. Wadsworth. 
Mrs. Charles G. Loring. Mrs. George B. Blake 
Mrs. James G. Kelley Charles W. Thompson. 
Mrs. W. L. Fitz. E. Pierson Beebe 

Mrs. S. Parkman Blake Mrs. George Lee 

John G. Paige. Mrs. Walter Channing 


Mrs. Moses Williams. Mrs. John L. Batchelder 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Carter Mrs oars Phillips. 
Mrs. C. Browne. Mrs. Kellogg and Mrs. Pierce 


Mrs. Winthrop T. Talbot George D. Low 

Mrs. H. Bigelow Williams Mrs. Prescott Bigelow, Jr 
Mrs. L. Reed Anthony. Mrs. Joshua Stetson 

W. H. Stuart Mrs. G. W. Russell 

C. W. Barron Mrs. George H. Ball. 

C. F. Adams. Mrs. Francis W. Kittredge 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Herbert Sawyer. Mrs. Frank W. Freeborn 


Mrs. Isaac Baker Rich Mrs. Thomas W. Proctor 
George A. Goddard James G. White 
Mrs. F. S. Leonard Mrs. J.S Copley Greene 


Mrs. Paul Thorndike 


Mrs. L. Parker Bremer 
Mrs. Walter B. Adams 


Miss H. G. Powers 





Henry L. Mason Mrs. G. M. Rotch 

Mrs. Lester Leland Miss A. G. Frothingham 
Mrs. George H. Billings Mrs. Henry Otis Cushman 
Mrs. Albert A. Pope Mrs. F. Q. Brown 

Mrs. George A. Stoddard S. J. Hanna 

Mrs. E. C. Swift Mrs. J. T. Eldredg 

Mrs. William L. Parker Mrs. Henry ¢ Weston 
Mrs. E. H. Smith Mrs. O. B. Frothingham 
Mrs. John Caldwell Baird Miss Ella Frothingham 
Mrs. Henry P. King Mrs. William B. Rogers 
Mrs 1 Arthur oe Mrs. James Means 

Mrs. Francis W. Fabyan Mrs. qoseph soohi and 
Mrs. F. L. Fay Mrs. H. F edge 
Mrs. Thatcher Loring Mrs. L Fmt 

Miss Olga E. Gardner Miss H. T. Browne 
Mrs. F. L. Ames Mrs. Augustus Flagg 
Mrs. Oliver Ames, Jr Mrs. Gideon Scul 

Mrs. H. Whitman Mrs. G. E. S; 

Mrs. Louis Agassiz Mrs. R. M Ho. g 

Mrs. K. C. Hooper Mrs. Edward L s 
Mrs. James T. Fields. H. Hunt 

Mrs. Oliver Ames, Jr C. P. Grimmer 

Mrs. Henry Saltonstall cll R 


Mrs. James H. Beal 

W. S. Bigelow 

Mrs. S. D. Warren, Sr 
Mrs. Curtis Guild 

Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 
Eliot Hubbard 

Miss F. M. Faulkner 
Mrs. C. A. Bradstreet 
W. Perkins 

C. M. Baker 

Mrs. H. G. Woodworth 
Mrs. Clarence W. Jones 
Mrs. Arthur Hunnewell 
Mrs. Robert G 4 Ww 
Mrs. Reginald H. Fitz 
Miss Merrill 
Mrs. Samuel Cat 
Mrs. J. O. Shaw, Jr 
i H. Sleeper 

Ir. George W. Gay 











Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Pickman 
Mrs. S. Henry Hooper 

Miss Fannie Bowditch 

The Misses Carey 

Mrs. G. H. Palmer 

Mrs. W. W. Greenough 





Success of Trabadelo Pupils 
AT THE AMERICAN Gir_s’ CLuB, Pat 


APERS, French and English, } have been re- 
counting recently the successes of American girls, pupils 
of the above popular professor, at the last concert of the 
American Girls’ Club. The Galignani Messenger printed 


as follows 














CoNCERT AT THE AMERICAN GiRLs’ CLUI 

A very successful concert was g n t Am in Girls’ ( 
on Sunday evening, when three 1 ins Ww ar lying 
for the stage under M. de Trabadelo, the professor of Mm« 
Sibyl Sanderson, Gayarré and so many other fa 18 artists 

| such a manner as to promise well for the su their f 

career. Miss Alice Mandelick, a contralto of the first order, sang an 
air from Samson et Dalila and the final air from Semiramide Miss 
Rennyson, a dramatic soprano with a voice of extraordinary timbre 
and quality, was heard inthe Dream of //sa, from Lohengrin, and 
Elizabeth's Prayer, from Tannhduser. Miss Ruse Davie fine s« 
prano voice was heard to a tage in the grand air from La 
Traviata and the air The Bells, from Lakmé, a ‘ h were e1 
cored and redemanded. In conclusion these artist ing the d f 
Alda et Amneris and the trio from Carmer 

The crowds who attended the ert filled ever sta 1 pas 


sageways. 


Clara Schumann.—A marble bust of Clara Schumann 
by Professor Hausmann, has been set m4 in the concert 
room of the Museum of Frankfort-on-the-Main—the hall 
where, on January 23, 1891, she closed ae public career as 
a pianist with a performance of her husband's piano quartet 

A Future Star in Paris.—During the recent short stay 
in Paris of Mr. Ricordi, the Italian publisher, king of Ital- 
ian musical interests as he is styled. Mr. Trabadelo took 
occasion to present several of his most promising singers 
who had the privilege of singing before the Italian 

Mr. Ricordi was especially struck by the timbre and rich- 
ness of voice, and large, graceful style of Miss Marie 
Garden. He wished to engage her there and then to sing a 
réle at La Scala, Milan. The young lady, however, who is 
already called ‘the future Patti” by those who know her 
in Paris, declined this exceedingly tempting offer 
for the present, wishing to thoroughly complete her vocal 
education before attempting a début. She sang for Mr, 
Ricordi the Mad Scene from Hamlet, the waltz from 
Romeo and Juliet and the Faust Jewel Song. 
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ond solo, Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen, he showed remarkable facility Day, with 


Gregorowitsch’s Continued Successes. 
and clearness in the rapid staccato work at the clos« Foranencore applause. H th ‘ Berce y Goda 
HE tremendous enthusiasm evoked by Greg- he played very beautifully an Irish air with variations. His last and Obertass by Wieniaw I ut 


I " R lini group consisted of Godard’s berceuse, which is perhaps most fam liar tic of the R ur 
. . . ‘ . anew « _ar. 
orowitsch, the ussian violinist, upon every appear asa song,and Wieniawski's brilliant Oberteurs mazurka. For ar theme running t R H ‘ ‘ rt ‘ I 


ance has never been exceeded by any artist brought to | encore he gave Popper's Elfentanz, which was written for the ‘cel Popper, origina oe : 


merica. A result of his wonderful playing is in nearly | but lies so high that it belongs more properly to the 
We have never heard a ‘cellist give it so effectively as Mr. Greg nany w go t ortha t Wedne P ot . 


iolin repertory rhea 





every instance a re-engagement. He is already booked for 




























































































































itl ated : } ll pl orowitsch did last night. This talented artist will be a strong attra yncert t His a ur ft New 
over sixty engagements, and the outlook 1s that he wi lay . : 
, on ds li play | tion for the Northampton concert to-morrow night.—Springficld Englar Spru 
at least at one hundred concerts this season The following Republican, January 2 
are a few press opinions of recent appearances in Cincinnati, 
Th iki j g ot 1 r yhit ort th 2 ¥ 
~~ —_ . : The most striking thing about last nigh concert vy the B i 
Buffalo and Springfield, Mass . : 
Symphony Orchestra was the enthusiasm manifested over the p Sousa Seen by a Mystic. 
wor + h > reated 1 " . 1 ‘ 
As for Gregorowitsch, he created a furore ing of the Russian violinist, Mr. Charles Gregorowitsch. So taker 
I " lav } tranyger , ' t , ‘Ay 1 } ‘ 
Not in many a day hasa stranger been accorded such an ovation were those in the audience with this young man and his $4,000 Guar HA VE seen a Mahat1 la, seen hima d wat ed 
No wond has met with a success that has seemed phenomenal nerius that the close of each of his numbers was followed by a a» wot | btine . _ . 
mbi > n it m +} ‘ nig? r ] , vr " , " ‘ su8S sat eas v . we 7 , . ‘ ‘ othe ct é ‘ . 
He combines an execution tha s we nigh marvelous w 1a sym tumult of applause unprecedented of late at the Symphony yr 
Sousa’s Band 
pathetic understanding that wins the heart He enters into the very erts. The enthusiasm he aroused may be judged by the fact that y ousa Band 
soul of music and draws his hearers him. Personally he pos- reas he was down on the program for two numbers, he played When ta se t vere tting t tage 
cee lionit nd for nd “+ certair 7} h iner 2s hel : : : — 
sesses a digrity and fo and a quiet « ainty which inspires belie! six bef his hearers consented that he should retire a number of expert, trainec bject biect id 
He was three times recalled tncinnati Commercial J/ribune, With all fairness to Mr. Gregorowitsch be said that he wor of tn ctl ——* , ‘ : ‘ 
January 16 his popular triumph last evening almost en by his technica 
. , so t at tire 4 te t . Ly lio? | T we t i < ] 
In M j oo accomplishments. His first and most important number was Wien . 
n r. Charles Gregorowits the Russian violir t. the idience . , inctar r ; y ‘ r ‘ } ; ‘ 
ot 2 5 awski's con No. 2, in D minor Wieniawski was one f the l ant res} I ve < f 
had an opportunity of enjoying one of the best of the younger gener- - . . : 
stiri . — greatest of modern violinists, and his concerto is of the kind thata subjects always are men whos uct owed le gre 
ation of violin rtuosi But Mr. Gregorowits s more than vir 1 
4 : Fr violinist might be expected to write for the di ay of his powers. It . 7 ‘ ‘ - - 
tuoso—he stands even on a higher plane as musiciar rhe style of , and poe ‘ erame 
is a fine piece of musi ut it is a show piece 
his playing is typified by his personal appearance—noble, dignified . P ; : Scarcely had I time to notice the vine A i well \ 
Gregorowitsch’s performance was technical—what a techr 
broad and impressive It is warm and sympathe without being . . . n feature a mover + 3 elf . te edt 
: It was simply marvelous. His staccato playing his ex ge bowing at . “4 j » 
mpassioned and, as needs be, it is finely intellect It is much like , , , . 
© rapid that it seemed as though one man could not be ng ita ie front of t tag r to rdant feat r 
that of Sauret, yet less sensuous, and sometimes reminds one of , ; j 4 
the facile play of the left hand, the nsummate ease with which he } cs ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
Ysaye, only it has t ained the latter's he proportions. His 4 oll on ot : POUUE WUUSS, & wwe . me BY" = 
3 B : : . mastered all the difficulties of execution—all these bespoke the master , . ~ 
laying of the Bruch concert was masterly, dignified and soulf . , ' ' their acknowledgment of a ¢ ature a 
: 2 = f the technica] side of violin playing.—Auffalo Express, January 2 
In very animated passages there was a lack of polish in his execution stamped upor , 
but the defect was easily erlooked in the general impression. His Although the reputation of Gregorowitsch has only reached us Wit] . as 
1 itha carele vt t ninit t la emble¢ 
temperament is intensely musical, and he plays wit reserve power within a comparatively short period the reports as to his wonderf 
and self contro In the orchestra he found exceptionally good suf ability were definitely enthusiastic Last evening there was the | tO witness the ex t I ‘ t aster beg 
port Pert orchestra’s best work at the cor rt w the most de l expression of perfect content in the v n playing t He waved gntiy toward the net t thev became 
olin concerto—it went hand in hand with the energies and efforts of | this artist during every moment of his performance In a that little childrer we . » 4 r . A not 
a master of the instrument Cincinnati Enquirer, January 1 pertains to technical skill in violin playing, Gregorowitsch is the ‘ 
. wave toucned the I " the tox feit t acl ne 
peer of the great vi of the day All the ft ties w . . : 
es . . = no t ‘ t the rnets 
Gregorowits sa Russian w sat present on the topmost wave necessarily occur were to him as child play The abs te t niin tile a I i ‘ ce ‘ 
of popularity, and ther st it that it is erved He has | ness of execution was a marvel In quality of tor more . t and from ther f ihe next 
a hig v temy 4 " f great irit und techr r aying has not been given in Buffal le produced the most pass ‘ ‘ 1 
ndance. added to which is rta 1 nt of magnetism, making yuld be conceived His tr wa 
. . io: thev were é a | > ri ea the 
everything he plays appeal str to the hearts of steners. I1 the warbling of some wonderf throat 
s first r r, Wie iws s beautif oncert e so fascinated t m at nstrument He has as many f rses al CK to t . 1 iwakened 
his au nce that no soone a e droy i his bow his g solo -ffect at command as he has moods I'he As this cras passiot " é t t e t } 
. 
tl 1 tremendous burst of appla ng throught ha lrown- strong, rich, low tone was fully equaled in beauty of tone y the another o7 . { . -— dee D Sennen 
anv x , ‘ { i 
ng the or estra. w h went € len ring tof ts part of the whest note, and when harn s were played t effect was aga . 
: . ments becar riest i I i while the 
work. Mr. Lund s ed good-nature and amid a crescend 
trombones ’ rue tris ‘ beset it “ 
from both | nd stra Greg wits entere 1 the ved with whirlwinds of applaus« After the first n romvone ina : va se 
second m r ent, a na i, Ww he plave wit s h artist eniawsk necert t gh the or animent ha less steadily and earnest t 1 ve ociallr 
liscrimination and exquisite re tw not t forgotter ence testified by unusua iclapping the delight felt ove foro ness and pea were 
His othe r nbers w \ é Re r 1 several er erto he played an encor bot the afternoon and = - , 
' . qa ed, the yt g eI 7, ther 
res. For one the last tl nist surprised his ne vithan evening, the latter being Chopin's nocturne in E flat : > 
Irish air It aught the audi« t and wiched tween a Chopin After his se nd number, the Rever y \ xtemps e eve g LUTREL s ‘ . ane iD ‘ 
nocturne a the Godard ber sé 1 n questi eta Buf- | audience went wild. Not only e bow many times, but three dis caught by i vave the i ted nto 
faio Lommer ai January 2 tinct er yres he was obliged to play Su a demonstratior thankf ‘ 7, te ‘ t , 
r ted fr a Buffalo audience These numbers were sta . ae , 
' iene on ont ‘ _— — ; with their } tly ba ] t ‘ 
Chz Greg wits c v s wa he gh uk. second an Irish melody, St. Pat k Da wit iw lerf 
r star I ‘ e . ‘ . . n t +} +} r ; ‘ . 
a : 4 at Greg wits $s amas ‘ adenza, whict ew for another The orchestral a n oO! au ‘ ‘ i a 
a amanily,s Pp essed manner, wh t res nfiden paniment for rto was exquisitely played.—Auffai Ve first half sobbing oined the tnat ¢ e thar \ 
, + , . | , * TY r ’ 
& " . 5 Splace January 22 as the wand pointe t ) fte t t 
Tt Wieniawsk rt ‘ yas lt first r t Sar xceed- : 
ngly ng and trying nposition, and, while it eS not appeal t he Orpheus Club is deserving of no little praise for its enterprise Sw" 4 . ry u I P t . CjO 
e popula the t ‘ t keep the entire attention of n securing for last night's concert the famous nist, Greg ng in the oht ‘ 
audie e by the exceeding be t f his interpretatior witsch. The audience was large, al igh the hall was not filled, and It wa ‘ [he Mal ver al 
I idier WA athe k ind ane f e artist although the hall was as cold as a fire barn the audience was not : 
. those in the ‘ \ enn des Sorted 
after this fatiguing r ‘ ut all chilly in its reception of the gre rtist 
nr na } | ‘ hir ; 
Gregorowit s a é n are wonderf his tone ft Gregorowitsch is certainly the finest violinist of the age H applauace I i A p< 
and h and his method dignified Mr. Lund ist ‘ ngratulated | genius who has already made for himself name at w has a f the holy thing ‘ l WV , 
r orchestral a npar ent Buffalo Enquirer, January ture before him as roseate as that of any musician the w 1 has P lanuar 
£ F 
His execution is marvelous, his tech perfectior He is 
The n playing t gR an, Charles Greg wits s genius the basis for his finish and shows readily that he 
wasas rise even to t 5 expectations ha een highest had masters for teachers. Without genius Ww 1 play as pe . 
* : } + + ; + + i ( ‘ t t il { « 
N nist has a re delight tone « ty He has a superb | fectly with his talent and trair t ot w hat s t t F Camilla Urso. 
nstrument. ar ever note sas pure as gold H wing is per wh h makes his work above an bevond any artist wl has beer second ’ rt ‘ Ga tan © rtet Socis r et 
fectior and 3 bow as that look of being zg th strings heard herein years. Indeed, it is doubtful if such an artist ha r Monday t 1t t nG esto! lex 
which is seen only in a master I antabile and in rapid passages | been heard here Certainly the your generatior ave neve 
e is equally ex nt. H master of a crispand light slurred | before known the merits of the violin Della Rogers.— Mile. Della Rogers e charming young 
pizzicat ire pla His flageolet tones are notably evening when Gregorowitsch stepped upon the at - en a. 4 . ws ; —— ' 
> , a. , . great attraction yesterday a 1. Falkenberg n née Het 
ear and resonant, a his i ariably perfect in intona n ia ly critical audience {is first number wa ; . , 
- t ndering of t | ( ( ‘ t ) 
In short, he a inaster of ! ent, and has no technical short ndante Religios« The piar accompanist played the SLO PCRS \ . . A ata \ x 
mings what er He isa est. however. in canta e€ passages tion, and then the tone the n was hea \ trom Samson and Wa i ‘ r r " r t 
which exhibit t sin ay rick . i tones of his instrument most with the first note the artist had his audience with |} The siasm Her dict \ exce t. at +, ‘ . 
Barring a slight lack of breadth ar volume, he hast eason to fear beautiful work was played as no Springfield audience ever ‘ a rt 
mpar n with ft} tit 1} . — nl i 1 — oh < iy oO S exg (¢ € \ r ¢ i 1 
nparison w ‘ e artists heard here in recent years »efore, and its close was gree with v \ \ R \\ 
7 t present og 
He played first T 1e's Andante Religioso, and responded to an His second number was Zigeuerweisen, t an er , esen [lle Loge \ 
encore with the ir table Chopin E flat nocturne, op. 9. In his sec- | was demanded and given. For an enc Pat k’s Galiguani 
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ee gece is about due at Coronado Beach, 

Cal., where he will recuperate. Huberman 
will soon leave for Chicago, where he will play at 
Sunday night concerts, where opera artists will sing 
as they did here. 

-_ 

THE MUSICAL COURIER (New York) formally begs Mr. Jean de 
Reszké to give American operatic artists a chance of showing what 
they can do. Why appeal to Mr. de Reszké? Americans are pa- 
triotic and wealthy enough to act for themselves in this matter 

JOSEPH BENNET1 


M* BENNETT, who is the music critic of the 

London Daily Telegraph and also of the Lon- 
don Musical Times, publishes the above paragraph in 
the latter paper. Evidently Mr. Bennett has failed 
to post himself on the controversy that brought about 
the above question. Or it is possible that the insular 
isolation of certain people makes them dense when it 
comes to the handling of our.native sarcasm. It is 


| not to be wondered at that the humor of two nations, 


even when the same language is used by both, is mis- 
understood by the one or the other when 3,000 miles 
of water, 20 miles deep, separate them constantly. 
- 

H' )W was Mr. MacDowell induced to permit a New 

Haven piano dealer to be included among the 
Carnegie Hall music lecturers, who are to appear un- 
der the auspices of Columbia College? Does Mr. 
MacDowell not know that this dealer utilizes his 


| public appearance as an advertisement of his piano 


business? Certainly not; Mr. MacDowell could not 
have known of this, but we are now giving him the 


| information, which is subject to investigation. Be- 


sides this, the piano dealer is unfit for the task, for 
he has collected merely the encyclopedic articles, 
and as he is not equipped with the necessary lan- 
guage, being ignorant of the fundamental rules of 
English grammar, and hence not acquainted with 
the syntax of the tongue, he should not be placed on 
a footing or equality with gentlemen who are known 
to be scholars. 

The Evolution of the Piano is a subject of such 
vast research and general interest in music that its 
treatment before an intellectual body should not be 
left to an advertising agent, or to a person who by 
nature and culture is actually unfit to discuss such a 
theme before scholars or students. Mr. MacDowell 


NORDICA SAYS NO. 


HE New York Hera/d asked Jean Reszké whether 

he considered the salaries paid to operatic sing- 

ers excessive, and he promptly and properly answered 

in the negative. A week later, in answer to the 

same question, Madam Nordica, another operatic 

artist, also properly said the same thing: ‘‘I un- 
hesitatingly answer, No.” 

What a begging of the question all this is. Sup- 
pose someone should ask the editor of the Hera/d if 
he considered his advertising rates excessive, would 
he answer ‘‘ Yes?” No one is particularly interested 
in what the artists think of the high salary crime. 
Are they supposed to become philanthropists sud- 
denly merely because this paper has proved that 
foreign artists charge us two to twenty times as 
much in this country as they charge on the Continent 
of Europe for the same work? How ludicrous! 

What interests most in Nordica’s remarks is the 
following, which is a direct protest against the fear- 
ful overcharge of salary and percentage paid to Jean 
Reszké : 

As I have already said no one person can carry an opera to the 
satisfaction of the public, and this statement has been abundantly 
proven by experience What the public wants and demands is even- 
ness, and this can only be attained by recognition of merit. There 


tion of salaries, for instance, and one singer 
times that which an- 


should be an equaliza 
should not be paid such a salary three or four 
other is paid who sustains an equally difficult réle 

This refers to the performance of Tristan and 
Isolde, for which Reszké gets $3,000 or thereabouts, 
and his brother another huge sum, and Nordica was 
offered about $1,000. She claims that /so/de is as im- 
portant as 77istan. It strikes us that one Richard 
Wagner thought so too. 

When Nordica made this claim Reszké refused to 
accede and she had to go. It was not a question of 
art or a desire to give an artistic rendition of Tristan 
and Isolde. Mr. Reszké wanted his great share, and 
to him this was the most essential question, and 
hence Tristan and Isolde was produced in a manner 
that would be tolerated only in London or Paris 
and nowhere else. 

All we claim is that Reszké is a business man be- 
sides being an artist, and that his method of business 
f American musical art. 


is detrimental to the future « 
And that is true 





RESZKE WAS PRESENT. 


S )ME persons, who are evidently mistaken in their 
estimate of our motives and aims in exposing 
the hideous results of the foreign high salary crime, 
have been advising us to question the truth of the 
newspaper reports that credited Mr. Jean Reszké 
with being so solicitous for his friend Castelmary’s 
welfare as to attend the performance on the night 


| when the dreadful tragedy occurred at the Metropol- 


still has time to avoid this error, and there is no ex- | 


cuse for its perpetration now. 
- 
HERE has been a number of inquiries on the 
Paderewski fund sent to this office and for the 
benefit of those interested it can be said that of the 
original three trustees, Messrs. Steinway, Higginson 
and William Mason, two survive, and Mr. Mason, be- 
cause of his age, is not anxious to continue to exer- 
cise the possible duties, which are by no means 
clearly defined. No successor to Mr. Steinway has 
been named; in fact, it is a question whether such a 
contingency has been provided for. Mr. Tretbar has 
been mentioned as a successor of Mr. Mason, an 
event which would be received with pleasure should 
Mr. Mason finally definitely desire to retire. 

There are, however, some legal difficulties that 
appear to menace the practical operation of the trust. 
If the trustees incorporate, as they should, under the 
laws of this State, the fees and taxes would consume 
the interest of the capital of the fund, and no money 
would then materialize to operate under the provi- 
sions of the deed of gift; in short it would become in- 
operative. 

A single trustee could be appointed under a revi- 
sion and under his control the prize money could ac- 
cumulate and be distributed in accordance with plans 
to be devised. But where is, or who is the man to 
assume this responsibility? Meanwhile the condition 
is one of compulsory inactivity. 


itan Opera House. 

For the benefit of these rather ill-natured people 
we can state that Mr. Reszké was present. Castel- 
mary died in the arms of Alfonso Ciampaglia, an 
employé of the opera house. During the last half 
of the first act Jean Reszké stood in the flies near 
Ciampaglia, who heard him remark, ‘‘ What mag- 
nificent acting!” just as Castelmary collapsed. Ci- 
ampaglia and Reszké rushed to Castelmary’s side 
simultaneously, and with the assistance of male 
members of the chorus Castelmary was carried up- 
stairs, while Jean Reszké retained his position at the 
head of the body; it was at his direction that the 
limp form was carried into his (Jean’s) dressing 
room and laid on the couch. Mr. Reszké remained 
until the end, and next morning at breakfast stated 
that he considered himself fortunate for having gone 
to the opera house the night previous. 

There is no reason why the personal conduct or 
honor of a man should be assailed on any charge of 
which he is innocent, merely because he is singled 
out as a representative of a condition of affairs that 
are considered injurious to a certain branch of native 
art. Mr. Reszké as Mr. Reszké is one unit, but as 
the general operatic commander-in-chief, whose in- 
clination by force of circumstance must prove de- 
structive to American music and musical art, is an 
entirely different unit. The two should be kept 
apart and there should be no malice, but all the truth 
that can be found should be brought forward to 


| prevail, 
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THE MUSICAL COURI 


WHO LIES TO THE PEOPLE? 


JEAN RESZKE. 


(New York Hera/d, February 7.) 


NORDICA. 


(New York Hera/d, February 14.) 
The assertion that salaries are the same on the Continent I recetve a guarantee for the same amount a night in 
as in the United States is not correct. 

It is a fact that in London an artist may be paid the same 
per night as he is in New York, but nothing additional goes 
withit. He gets no percentage on the gross receipts, or 
anything of that kind. 

In Paris he may receive as many francs per night as he 
gets dollars in New York, but the difference is readily per- 


25 per cent. on the gross receipts over $5,500. 


ceivable. 


this country as Idoin the principal cities in Europe, plus 
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work, and doubtless will be the chief conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House next season, since Mancinelli has 
declined to return here 
Mr. Seidl has gained the ill will of some of his orchestra 
by what they term his ‘‘ desertion” (though why he should 
refuse an opera engagement to stay here without any de 
fined plans it is hard to see), and more than one of them 
has entered the field of prophecy to predict that he will not 
have any concerts to conduct in this country next year 
‘*The Philharmonic election,” said one of the old members, 
‘retained Mr. Seid! this year by a majority of two votes 
only, and these two votes * have gone over to the majority ’ 
¢ for the coming election.” At all events the discontented 
members of the orchestra, who think that if Seidl had re 
mained at his post a summer engagement would have been 
assured, are now free in their statement that this opera en- 
gagement has thrown Mr. Seidl’s artistic career in this 
country back to where it was five years ago. One signifi- 
cant fact is pointed out, viz., that no man can be connected 
with the opera and succeed in concert work at one and the 
same time. Mr. Seidl’s conspicuous failure to carry on 
both kinds of work simultaneously has resulted in more 
than one complic ation, the effect of which has been unfor 
tunate for him. Some of his friends wish that he might be 
permanently connected with the opera and sever his con- 








out to him that the fatal blunder in Mr. Theodore Thomas’ 


; sstione -eszké’s remarks 1x reek 2 Ww is name under a statement made by hit : 
W* questioned Mr. Reszké’s remarks last week. He wrote his : ‘ . | nection with concert work entirely; and it has been pointed 


and known by him to have been untrue when he mace it, and we ask him now to apologize to the 
American people. 

He should not lend the great weight of his name to a false contradiction of an important point made in 
the issue before our people. The salaries paid here to the foreigners are criminally excessive, and destroy 
our native musical art, andif Mr. Reszké’s contention could have gone abroad as a truth it would have 
materially weakened the claim made by this paper. All through this controversy we have adhered strictly 
to the truth, and Mr. Reszké should have done so, particularly as he knew that thousands of people would 
accept his simple statement as bona fide. It proves to be false; it is not true, and Mr. Reszké should 
apologize or he must accept the consequences. 





ABUSE OF SOME SINGERS. The meistersinger, indeed! for when shall we ‘look upon 
his like again!” C. L. Wricnti 
NEw YORK, February 3 
HY should the London Musicat CourRIgER not 


publish such news as the above? It is news; 


A TREMENDOUS TRIBUTE TO JEAN DE RESZKE. 

~~ | 

To the Editor of the Sun: | it represents an event in local musical annals, bu 
Sir—Permit me, as an American citizen and a lover of | we do not perceive its relevancy to the great issue 
justice, to protest against the recent continuous and unjus- | The high salary crime and the annihilation of native 
tifiable attacks upon foreign singers, published in one of the | musical art and the paralysis of all efforts of our 
so-called musical weeklies—exploited under the thin dis-| American musical artists—a direct result of this 
guise of a ‘plea for American singers"”—which have for | orjme—are the subjects under discussion. Person 
ally, Jean Reszké is all his friends claim for him, but 
he is the chief representative of the crime, and we 
+} 1 


their sole object notoriety and malicious intent 
In these articles various members of the company of ar- | 


tists singing at the Metropolitan Opera House have been 





, , | propose to keep that fact before the public, Wwe 
mentioned, but the concentrated venom of these sensational | I of ‘ , : 
eee . lieve we are ‘ceeding 
articles is directed against M. Jean de Reszké, the greatest | be _ We We OFs — coo 5 ; ; 
| His statement in the New York Hera/d, which, by 


tenor before the public and the most courteous of gentle- 
men implication, makes it appear that he receives as 
The articles referred to teem with outrageous accusations | much money for singing in Europe as he does here 
and insinuations beneath contempt; in fact the whole | is a falsehood. We are pained to accuse Reszké of 
t 


method of attack is so vulgar, so vindictive, that one tingles | this weakness, but he states what he knows to be 


with righteous indignation, ‘‘and he who runs may read.” | fajce and signs it. 





Every possible effort is made by the author to lower and 
cheapen Jean de Reszké in the eyes of the public, a thing 
that would be difficult—nay, I speak wrongfully—impossible THE DEPARTURE OF ANTON 

. - 4 4 4 4 4 * “ 
to accomplish, if one adhered to the truth. Absurd as it ’ 
slag ates ap nays : SEIDL. 
M. Jean de Reszké was not wanted in Europe, and that the | prans or THE PERMANENT ORCHESTRA—Wuo WILL Con- 
season of 1896 at Covent Garden was a failure. I therefore DUCT THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS 
append the following extract taken from a London letter, 


dated August 1, 1896 


may seem, the man recently said, in so many words, that 





Mr. Anton Seid! goes to London in April to lead German 


operas at Covent Garden whenever they are given there, 





BRITISH OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | and his return is a matter of conjecture to everyone, in 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE - 3 a : : , | 
LONDON, W., August 1, 1896. } cluding himself. If it pays he stays; if not he returns in | 


The compliment of the London musical critics to M. Jean de Reszké July, but at the end of the month, and perhaps not before 
that I referred to in my last letter took the form of the subjoined | the first day of August. 

The Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra, formed in New 

York last year with Mr. Seidl as director, and composed of 

such men and able musicians as Joseph Eller, ‘Cellist Rei- 

derick, and Messrs. Kaltenborn, Kurth, Pieper, Reiter, 

“TO THE BROTHERS JEAN AND EDOUARD DE RESZKE: To the Stockert and others, is now without a leader—rather was 


great artists who have ever upheld the dignity of their profession | without a leader, for last week the successor of Mr. Seidl 


testimonial written by the doyen critic, Mr. Joseph Bennett. It be- 





ing a purely personal expressi« f regard, no names of newspapers 
a 


were mentioned, and the signatures, those of men who knew the 





gifted brothers only from across the footlights, include those of 


nearly all the leading London critics 


was decided upon, and Mr. Adolph Neuendorf was elected. 
whom success has failed to enervate and abounding honors to de- | He will assume control of the orchestra in March, imme- 
prive of manly modesty. To the vocalists in whom survive the tra- | diately after the conclusion of the engagements made by 

| Mr. Seidl for the season. The change of leaders practically 
| destroys the orchestra, which, never strong numerically, was 
| the nucleus around which Mr. Seidl hoped to gather a fine 
band of musicians. He was one of the incorporators, and 
his name lent strength to the organization. 

The program laid down for it in the beginning was only 
partially carried out, and the present season has not been a 
prosperous one for the orchestra. There has been a wide- 
spread complaint of dullness in the music Raster in = sec- 
: . . ee ns : ths tions of the land, and orchestral] concerts have been the ex- 

5 mt erin oe pir y pret mannan : Soom ot ception rather than the rule in the smaller cities. In New 
necessary to furnish any proof of M. de Reszké’s world-| York and vicinity the musical societies have contented 
wide and well-merited fame, but simply to demonstrate the | themselves with fewer entertainments this season, and in 
consequence the orchestra has not a as —_ prosperity 
ve ; as its originators hoped for it. But Mr. Seidl has been so 
way to injure a great artist, for the extract quoted above Sectumates in his fr and summer engagements for years 
appeared in the fellow’s own paper of August, 1896. past that it was thought the orchestra would have a busy 

It is time, I think, that cowardly attacks upon foreign | year, despite the present dullness. The announcement that 
Mr. Seidl would follow the fortunes of Mr. Grau to London 
; : : ; . , caused the orchestra members to realize that they were out 
singers do not require sensational championship. When in the cold, and forthwith they began a discussion that re- 
they have ability they do not remain in the background; | sulted in a decision, and now Mr. Neuendorf profits by Mr 
they have not in the past, nor will they in the future. Let | Seidl’s retirement, and Mr. Seidl will sail away after the 
last Philharmonic concert in this city, in ca me _ go to 
: Budapest, for, despite the published reports that he was 
the Metropolitan Opera House by singers second to none. cael there, it is ° fact hat he hes be had an offer, and | 
And, foremost among them, one of the world’s great artists, | there is no opening in that city for a conductor of his rank 
the most distinguished tenor of his day, M. Jean de Reszké! | He will return to New York in the autumn, ready to resume 


and enjoyed the confidence and respect of the public. To the men 


ditions of a glorious past and through whom the succession of all 
that is illustrious in their art has continued to the present hour. To 
the lyric actors who have given substance and vitality to creatures 
of imagination and made them live in sight and memory. We whose 
names are hereto appended, being musical journalists in London, de- | 
sire to offer the homage of our admiration and gratitude—admira- 
tion of brilliant talents, gratitude for high example and the rare de- | 





light of perfected art.” 


dishonest purpose of the person who is endeavoring in every 


artists should be held up to public opprobrium. American 


us rejoice in this rare opportunity of hearing opera given at 








career—the one that took him from New York for good and 
all—was his operatic departure with the celebrated Ameri 
can Opera Company 
Mr. Thomas could not be made to see this at the time, 
but he has since recognized the fact that when he took up 
his opera work his concert work left him. His removal to 
Chicago made the opportunity for Mr. Seidl to become the 
leader of the Philharmonic Society, and up to the present 
time he has held this post. Last winter Mr. Seidl’s opera 
engagements cost him a number of concert opportunities, 
and this season he was not in position to go from New York 
to fill concert engagements had they been offered. His or- 
| chestra has had some work with him at the opera house, 
but he has not had the time to give to the furtherance of 
work. And now he is going away for 
i his orchestra has broken with him. He 
1imself without an orchestra, and should 
ler *hilharmonic Society it 
ate himself in concert 
1 be confined necessarily 
I , al , since he elects to lead 
|} noothers. And this readjustment of opera directors may 
| have as an attendant result the return of Mr. Thomas to 
| New York for the Phi rmonic concerts, for this is the pro- 
lined by those who are on the inner side 
if consequences of the 
ith his orchestra 





general orchestr 
several months : 
will return to fir 
he not ber ] ted lea I 
will be a difficult matter to 
work Mr. Seidl’s work would tl 


| to the ope id to German of 
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gram as now out 


| and are able to 








‘sS 
severance of Mr. Seidl 


R. SEIDL has been 


| and could not be seen in reference to this 


for some days at his home 


| It was THE MusIcAL COURIER which first an- 
| nounced Mr. Seidl’s London operatic engagement 
For some reason, never fathomed, Mr. Grau de- 
nied the engagement, but subsequently admitted 


the above article is also 





it in the Suwa, from which 
taken 

There is no reason why the Permanent Orchestra 
should ‘‘ be destroyed’ because a change of leaders 
has taken place The change of leaders was neces- 
sitated by Mr. Seidl’s decision to make a London 
season, and since the election of Neuendorff to the 
conductorship additional capital and guarantees 
have been furnished to the Permanent Orchestra, 


thereby insuring spring and summer concerts 


Mr. Seidl can remain at the head of the Philhar- 





| monic Society, but he has had all the honors con- 


nected with the direction of the concerts of that 


moribund band, which is in just the di 


lapidated con- 
dition that fits Mr. Theodore Thomas’ superannuated 
views and methods of conducting. We can conceive 


of no conjuncture in local musical affairs that would 


be more logical or would be more natural than Mr 
Thomas’ return to the Philharmonic as that society 
is now constituted 

Mr. Seidl’s ambition is opera, and here and there 
some great orchestral concerts, but opera, and mod- 


ern opera, first and foremost 





] 


HIS is what Mr. Sims Reeves, the old English 
tem 


ir, says of Jean Reszké in the London Sfand- 





ard 
Of tenor singers t lay Jean de Reszkéis a great singer and a great 
actor, in facta great artist; but he is nota pure tenor At first he 
ame as a ba and has prac ally ade } v e int 
tenor, and every now and then when listening to him you fee 
| comfortable, and you wonder how he will get over the difficulty of 
changing fr i the one to the other 





We cannot imagine anyone feeling uncomfortable 
when listening to Reszké; in fact, itis a feeling of 
complete rest and comfort, and no one wonders how 
he will get over difficulties. He eschews some of the 
high notes of the Italian tenor, and now and then 
has his songs transposed, but that is all permissible 
Mr. Reszké is indeed a great artist, and so this paper 
has said with due critical exceptions to minute points 
for years past. 

Give to Mr, Reszké what is due to him, but for that 
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very reason do not ignore the great principle at stake 
in the present discussion of the high salary crime, 
and insist upon the truth. 
= 
ELBA’S return is announced. Did anyone sup- 
pose for a moment that she would remain in 
Paris at $200 a night if she could possibly return to 
America, where she receives $1,600 a night? No. 
This comparative scale explains it all: 
COMPARATIVE SCALE. 
Per NIGHT. 
(LATEST REVISION.) 


New York 

and Chicago. Paris. 

pT error ee a eee Ps .. $8,000 $200 
BE MD 6 dis ineewcaecinpinped se ap earinan 2,000 80 
IN dara sen cesta a ator wa dive meteae Ml 1,600 200 
hn '5-S as raed eine Konoe mike sachin 1,500 200 
UE di dco-n Guizditeg Ra noeinee ans Seceaaeeo 750 100 
Bayreuth. 

Re ETS ART rr ET 1,000 100 


(She will receive more than $1,600 with the Metropolitan 
Company in Chicago). 
LATER. 
Melba states in an interview in the London Pa// 
Mall Gazette on Monday: ‘‘It is easy for people to 


talk of canceling engagements, but if they knew that | 


such an affair means close upon $120,000 they would 
pause before making comments.” 
With $120,000 each to Melba and Calvé, a fortune 
to Eames and Plangon, $300,000 to Reszké and fam- 
t 


ily, and proportionate sums to others, the whole 


American musical scheme is doomed. The mere ex- 
‘ess over the rational prices which should be paid 


would save us. 





Rosa Linde Sues Nordica.—Rosa Linde, the contralto, 
declares that she had a verbal contract to accompany Nor- 
dica on her present Western concert tour, and was sup- 
planted by Scalchi. She has instructed her attorneys to 
begin an action for $3,000 damages. 





Chaminade Ladies’ Quartet.—This vocal organization, 
only recently formed, is having great success, and is booked 
for Jersey City to-night; Staten Island, February 19; Jersey 
City again, February 22 and March 3, and Philadelphia, 
March 31. 

All communications should be addressed to Mrs. Hattie 
N. Snow, 30 Nevins street, Brooklyn. There are no vocal 
quartets of female voices in any abundance, and this par- 
ticular one should be heard frequently at the better class of 
performances, as its aims are high and its merits entitle it 


———» 


to engagements. 

Mary Louise Clary’s Latest Success.— 

“Miss Mary Louise Clary, America’s greatest contralto, was the 
first of the evening’s soloists to appear, and her beautiful voice at 
once appealed toall. Her selection, Nobil Signor, from Les Hugue- 
nots, was splendidly sung, and to enthusiastic applause she re- 
sponded with the now famous Ben Bolt.— Wheeling Daily /ntelligen- 
cer, February 5 


Of course there were many encores, the most notable, perhaps, 
being Miss Clary’s Ben Bolt. She sang the pathetic ballad with tears 
in her voice. To paraphrase Svengali, she sang it as it was never 
sung before in this town.—Wheeling Daily News, February s. 

The contralto solo, Fac ut Portem, set the audience into a flutter, 
and waves of applause followed each other, ts which Miss Clary 
bowed repeated acknowledgments. Her rendition of that popular 
song by Sir Arthur Sullivan, The Lost Chord, was not only a delight, 
but a revelation. She responded to a hearty encore by singing 
Lynes’ He Was aPrince. By special request Miss Clary, as an ad- 
ditional! piece, sang one verse of Ben Bolt, which she sings as no one 
else in this country can sing it. It was a treat, enjoyed all the more 
because it was unexpected, and added to a cup full of melody already 
brimming and running over. It is useless for us to praise Miss 
Clary, and she is too great an artist for us to criticise, if we had the 
desire.—Parkersburg Daily State Journal, February 6. 

Third Bispham Recital.—Mr. David Bispham gave the 
third of his song recitals Tuesday afternoon of last week 
in Carnegie Hall. He was assisted by Lillian Blauvelt. 
Mr. Bispham selected for his solo numbers yesterday, Che 
fiero Costume, by Legrenzi; Lurgi dal Caro Bene, by 
Secchi; Beethoven's An die Ferne Geliebte; three new 
songs, by Louis V. Saar; Lassen’s In der Nacht, songs by 
Jensen and Sinding, Blumenthal’s Compensation, Liza 
Lehmann’s Myself When Young, and an old English 
ballad. Mr. Bispham was also heard in several duets with 
Miss Blauvelt. She sang several solos, among them 
Mozart's immortal Das Veilchen, Schumann's Volkslied- 
chen, Gretry’s La Faevette, Mendelssohn's Friihlingslied, 
and Rubinstein’s Es Blinkt der Thau. 

Mr. Bispham announces an extra concert, consisting of 
Die Schone Magalone, by Brahms, to be given in Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall on Friday afternoon next. This in- 
teresting work will be done in its entirety for the first time 
here, the story being read by Miss Elsie Leslie (of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy fame, which will be her first appearance 
in public since her return from abroad), while in the musi- 
cal portion Mr. Bispham will have the assistance of Miss 





Marguerite Hall, mezzo soprano; Miss Marie Engle, so- 
piano, and Mr. Herman Hans Wetzler, pianist. 


| about the neighborhood. 


fag ttt FZ 


Yes: 








SIEGFRIED. 


Round his young feet play sunbeams through the bough. 
High overhead the Bird is eloquent. 
The blade that Fafner’s drowsy life hath spent 
Hangs on the boy’s round thigh. O, eager now, 
He learns where he the Maid of Fire may find— 
Sleep-bound, flame-girt, upon the charméd height. 
He flies to wake her, at his pilot’s flight, 
All unaware he leaves himself behind! 
Stay, wood-kept lad! No cheap adventure this! 
With every step, thy price for Love is scored. 
But who shall tame, O fool, thy will—thy sword? 
Not Wotan, blaze, nor fear shall stay thy kiss! 
Love's call hath won—Briinnhilde’s sleep is o’er- 
But, Siegfried, thou art Siegfried never more! 
E. Irenaeus Stevenson, in Harper's Weekly. 


AUD POWELL, one of America’s representa- 
tive violinists, had a curious experience with 
Adams Express Company the other day, orrather the 
company had a curious experience with Miss Powell's 
fiddle, a valuable one, by the way. 
The violinist had packed her instrument, with its 


| case, in a pine box for shipment, and it was called 


for by the company. Then she went to the Twenty- 
third street office to have the box weighed and ad- 
dressed, but it could not be found. After some talk 
and a complete description being given by the owner, 
a far away and sad expression came upon the clerk’s 
face. He looked at Miss Powell, sighed and then 
smiled, and went away. Ina moment he returned 
carrying the box coffinwise and said, his eyes beam- 
ing with satisfaction: 
‘‘We had it on the ice!’ 


* 
”“ 7 


The undertaking was a failure this time. 


* 
* * 


A once popular musician told me in Union square 
yesterday afternoon that he first knew he was run- 
ning down in the heel when the cabmen no longer 
salled out to him: ‘‘ Kerridge, keb, hensom, sir!” 

Not a bad index after all. 


* 
* * 


Emil Levy, the accompanist, was in a piano ware- 
room last Monday morning whena young woman en- 
tered with a music roll, her eyes full of lyric frenzy. 


She asked Mr. Levy if there was anyone about who | 


would be willing to play an accompaniment. Mr. 
Levy, ever gallant, offered to undertake the task, 
and sat downto a piano and looked at the vocal 
piece. It was an ordinary waltz song, and in the key 
of E flat. There were some flashy itrills, runs and 


cheap vocal ornamentation, and he asked the fair | 


creature if she had ever studied singing. 

‘‘Oh, no, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ but I don’t need to; I 
But my voice is a funny one. 
That piece suits me; it is 
The pianist doubted 


have such a good ear. 
I can only sing in flats. 
written in flats, you know.” 
first his ears, and then her sanity. 

‘‘Only sing in flats, you say; what do you mean by 
that ?” he asked, edging away. 

‘‘T mean that I can’t sing in sharps or on the white 
keys; only flats. These notes, you see,” and then 
this bright specimen of music tapped the five black 


| keys in the octave, and Levy nearly hada fit. He 


sent her toa teacher who could fill in—dentist fashion 
the sharps of her voice. 

Only sing in flats! Why, what a meticulous mu- 
sician it was! 

* ’ * 

Have you thonght how curious and how numerous 
have been the mortality and accidents this season in 
the big yellow building on Broadway? After the 
failure of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau came Abbey’s 
death, Klafsky’s death, the Nordica incident, Mr. 
Steinway’s death, the Melba illness, Eames’ indis- 
position, and now Castelmary’s death! 

Nothing will convince some members of the chorus 
that a real live Jettatura, or evil eye, does not stalk 
As for me, I hear the wail 


of the Banshee every time I get above the Casino. 
Perhaps I mistake the music of Oscar Hammerstein's 
new Irish opera, which he is busily composing on the 
heights of the Olympia, for the ‘‘keening”’ of the 
Celtic spirit. 

Mr. Hammerstein says he does not know whata 
Banshee is, for he has never seen one, but if he, she 
or it can be bought he will secure one for his new 
work, which is to bear the title of Megillah and 
Machullah; or, The Lay of the Last Tipperary Hen. 


* 
* * 


| When I told W. H. Thompson, the actor, about 
Castelmary’s sudden taking off, he said, in solemn 
earnest: 

‘‘That’s the way for an actor to die, and with his 
boots on, before the footlights.” Then I spoke of his 
own narrow escape from death in the Cymbeline 


cast one Sunday evening, and he changed the 
subject, 

If Thompson only chose to talk he could clear up 
all the mystery of that famous rehearsal with Mather. 
But he will not open his teeth except to put a 
cigarette between them. 

= x2 * 

Monday night of last week, in the Faust perform- 

ance and in the kirmesse scene, suppressed laugh- 





ter was heard quite plainly on the stage, and several 
of the principals were dismayed. Faust wondered if 
his medieval attire had become awry, and then he 
| saw Mephisto in the wings laughing. Calvé, the Mar- 
| guerite, not supposing she could be seen by a part of 
the audience, had puffed out her cheeks in ludicrous 
| imitation of Mephisto; hence the laughter. 


* 
o * 


Calvé was so upset by the news of Madame Eames 


illness that she called as soon as she could at the 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, and left for the sick artist a 
small crucifix, one that she believed to be invested 
Calvé is a fervent Roman 


with miraculous powers 
Catholic. It is pleasant to note that the two prima 
donnas are on such good terms 


They are telling the story of the delightful lady, 
who said the other day: 

‘*Yes, I am going to the Fifth Avenue Theatre to 
| hear one of the Crawford readings—indeed, I in 
not to miss one of his novels, for I am a great 
admirer of Dr. Isaacs.” 


* 
. * 


I am constantly in receipt of extraordinary letters 
asking me if Melba was married before she was a 





singer, if Calvé’s name is really Emma, if Emma 
Eames lives happily with her husband, if Margaret 
| Mather pads her shapely limbs, and if she drinks im- 


ported or domestic beer. Also some anxious in- 
| quirers would like to know the name of Teresa Car- 
refio’s next husband and the reason why Lillian Rus- 
sell does not sing Brinnhilde. 


om 
* of 


Dear people, even if I knew the answers to all 
| these impossible questions, I would not tell you. One 
| thing I do know, and that is, Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
| Story (Emma Eames) are devotedly attached to each 
other, and there is no foundation for the rumor that 
Pol Plangon dyes his beard. I hope somebody is sat- 


isfied now! 
* ” - 

They now call Al Neumann, the playwright, ‘‘ His 
Absent Goi.” 
| * ” * 

The title of the 
Thursday night at the Irving Place Theatre, Ta Ta- 
To To, suggests, naturally enough, tatoo, and tatooed 
with other men’s ideas and music is this three-act 
piece from the French of Victor Leon and Banes. 
| The story is a combination of School and Girofle- 
Girofla, for there is a schoolmaster, a school, lots of 
boys—boys with anonymous figures and shrill, high- 
pitched voices, and their leader, who eggs them on 
to a revolt that calls out the fire department—hose, 
hatchets and all—is named To To. He has a twin 
She is 


new vaudeville produced last 


sister, Ta Ta, and we see herin act second. 
engaged, against her will, to a silly tutor, and elopes. 
Her father, in despair, dresses her twin brother in her 
clothes, and so there are complications enough; for 
arattling love scene, with champagne and dancing, 
finds the tutor making love to his pupil, whose red 
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skirts. 


There are several broad speeches, but no music 
worthy of mention. A fairly good drill chorus at the 


start, a valse, a baritone solo, sung by Herr Senius, 


and much pretentious orchestration. The piece is 


rather dreary as a whole, especially the second act, 
which was saved by Adolf Link’s capital dancing, 
after the manner of the couchee-couchee, Otero and 
the Czardas. Herr Link turned out to be the star of 
the evening, for Miss Elly Bender, the newly arrived 
singer, had no voice, and sang in the most elemen- 
tary fashion, and acted with some vivacity, but no 
lightness of touch. The singing generally was very 
poor. The house was crowded and enthusiastic. 


* 
7 * 


Melba’s sudden mal-de-mer interfered with her 
plans, so she did not appear as Sriinnhilde at the 
Bradley-Martin ball, as she expected 

Edouard de Reszké, after much pondering, decided 
to go as David in Meistersinger. Jean de Reszké 
thought that made up for Ammhurst Weber, his 
accompanist, he would create a sensation 
1 a 


Calvé worried considerably over the problem. She 


is unconventional, and so decided that as Anton 


Seidl—glasses, hair and baton—she would enjoy a 
fair share of success 
One of the hits of the evening was Pol Plangon as 


Valentinain Les Huguenots. The French basso, after 
much talk with his dressmaker decided 


white satin with precious stones and pink tu 





was attended by Lloyd D’Aubigne as the 


Chimay 


Marie Engle, true artist, concluded to play Fa/ner, 
the dragon, in Siegfried, and Bauermeister attended 
her as Siegfried. Felia Litvinne, with her brother's 


approval, essayed the part of the shepherd boy in 


Tannhdauser, and Lassalle went as the English horn; 


Schutz, just for fun, made up as his friend 





lated the Sisters. I had hoped that 
Caro Cremoni1 »1n his original character of 
Ciacolatina, but he preferred not t Clementine De 


went disguised as a aTILONE (Of course no one rec- 


ognized him 
Mancinelli at first refused to accept Mrs Bradley- 
Martin's kind invitation, but after a conference with 


Costumer Dazian he selected the Forest Bird in Sieg- 





fried Traubmann accompanied him, disguised as 
Bevignani, while David Bispham made up as Mme 

Litvinne Anton Seidl masqueraded as Max Hirsch, 
smuing a benevolent smile at the box office, and last, 
but by no means least, Mr. Grau appeared as the 
Ghost in Hamlet This will be a popular part, for 
the ghost alwavs walks at the Metropol tan Opera 


| 
Let me see; have I overlooked anyone? Oh, yes | 
| 


Mr. De Vries, the silver-throated basso with the cast 
iron lungs, appeared as Bauermeister. He is not 
worried at all by the lack of resemblance, and Louis 
Saar was the Romeo of Gounod. Altogether, the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company need not feel 
ashamed for its participation in the fashionable func- 
tion at the Waldorf. 
* * 

Yes, it is true that I went to the ball, but not in my 
capacity as a dramatic or musical reporter; not as an 
invited guest, although I am sure the Bradley-Mar- 
tins know me, even if I do not know them; nor yet 
did I get in as a private detective. I went disguised 
as the bass drummer of Victor Herbert’s band, and 


had lots of fun pounding with frantic technic upon 


the she epskin The aff 





from my view point, was 





all millinery, male and female, for I was so high up 
that I could not see below the feathers and plumes. 
It was very bewildering, and 1 enjoyed Victor Her- 
bert’s arrangement of Beethoven's contredanse as 
much as the show. Fancy Bradley-Martinites danc- 
ing to Beethoven! 

«* « 

Mr. B. Martin made a speech—a _ historic speech 
that will thunder down the alleys of time. He re- 
marked to good looking Victor Herbert, keeping all 
the while his fashionable eye on me and my drum- 


sticks : O’Brien has turned uy 
‘¢] didn't know you needed a big drum in a mili- t 
tary band. Why, the Hungarian Orchestra hasn't | an 
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military trousers are often seen under the feminine | one,” and then, I suppose, he 
Rigo of the gypsy band why he omitted a bass drum 
from his repertoire. 

Victor Herbert, by the way, isto supply the m 
Marine Band of Washi1 


hite House, at 


That was an interestin;s 
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troublesome time Willie Shakespeare must have had 


in his day! There was a whole group of writers who 
rccused him of plagiarism Yes, there were even 





[his was ina German contemporary and I prefer 


Vom Tenoristen Van Dyk in Wien erzahlt das 





W. Frdbl.,” er habe in irgend einer Angelegenheit 
ils Zeuge 1erscheinen gehabt Der f ctionirende 
Beamte ragte den Kiinstle scnr ben Sie sich 
nit ‘ck’ oder blos mit ‘k'?” “Blos mit ‘k 
ntwortete Va iyvk das 4 Konne ie 1eute 
\bend im Hofoperntheater ren ! 

* * 
He's 1 17 S1¢ il 
No ? 
N He do t Know a Dar from al ippogia- 
tura 

‘Doesn't ‘ ndeed ? Well you bet he never 
chases a at ( al ippog itura n he wants 
«A r 

4 ty \ t ex iting flat eamingly lo 
prove to you that the walls are perfectly sound-proof 
I have just run over into the next flat and told the 
gyentieman there t piay the plat 

Mr. Flatleig vearily Ye I wife and I heard 
ou te ling hin to pilav eT ary ft 

The said Mr. Watts, describing the church 
entertainment to his wife, who had been too ill to go 
the Jones ¢ Sgotup and sang a solo 








persons sing < > 
The tw ist were 1 and the Indianapolis 
Journa 
This is the mit n sical criticism It ap- 
rt ire I the ( Cay \ ‘ 
Not a ray of the original Carrefio sunshine is ob- 
scured, n¢ tof her magnetism enfeebled, nor any 
her lus S Deaut\ d by candid maturity 
Yesterda p ve the sensational concert of the 
Thomas seas n spite of the fact that the beauteous 


Teresa boasts frankly fine silver hairs in her swarthy 





waves and pre tty little wrinkles at the corner of her 
yes. Instantly she took her place at the piano, with 
he gyract neck curve¢ rect nately over the keys, 
the magic stvl f the womat her distinctive race 
ind al 1? i] Sil iw ke adin ration She has the same 
yvnan ( the same tus chase of tones, 
that ere p rn us faults twenty 
years ago. She gallops over the keys with a fury 


only gales and torrents can challenge; there is a 
fetching collapse occasionally in her speed which 
passes for depth of poetic feeling and the cooing 
lingering over minors and modulations leads astray 
ntic and exacting of critics 


Whatever she plays—and it has been the same 











Chopin or its next of kin since Carrefio first capti- 
vated the sympathetic—exactly suits the dashing 
pianist, and she deligh he ob so emphaticall 
that cold review of h saccharine 
nd altogether rose- is rather Carryins 
( 1 pl nt nt i val Treno 18S 8$o 
at ron pertect cates unap- 
yroachabls tha objections 
strikes not against the indifferent 
tec ( t sinks the hery 
uds of her temperament, her magicianly wit and 
ash of ara tic I oT She has always been sen- 
sational, and yesterday five delirious recalls from a 
vacked se b ght one encore from her pretty 
ngers Carrefio’s art lies in her fingers there is 
ttle soul or elegance or poesy in her work 


she was tastefully attired in heavy black veivet 





with garniture of jet and point lace A carnation 
shade ribbo! tied at the back of he h lsome 
hroat npleted t s decidedly becoming toilet N 
ewes ot deed so long as the Carreno eyes burn 
n suc ndimmed splendor and the rich red of he 
ps brings almost a glitter of color to her brow1 
gypsy face. Only the streaks of gray in her fluffy black 
air, and the wrinkles that have come with mirth and 
aughter and incessant romance, and all the fine epi- 
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sodes crowding a talented beauty’s life with plenty 
of success, husbands, children and public idolatry.” 


* 
ok * 


From the Z£vening Sun: 

‘‘Characteristic music, isn’t it ?” 
auditor as the virtuoso thumped out the final strains 
of a program devoted to Adamowski, Paderewski and 
“Yes,” returned her com- 


remarked an 


other Polish composers. 
panion, ‘‘ Characteristicski.”” 


Ba 
* - 


It was very dismal in the lobby of the Metropolitan 
Opera House last Wednesday night shortly after 9 
o'clock. The curtain was down on the first act of 
Martha, and the audience—not a representative first 
night audience by any means—looked mildly inter- 
ested when Mr. Parry, the stage manager, made a 
hesitating speech apologizing for M. Castelmary’s 
sudden indisposition. 

And the corpse lying in Jean de Reszké’s dressing- 
room heard nothing. 

It was intensely tragic. 


* 


* 


Tuesday night of last week I saw the De Reszké 
brothers. The tenor spoke of Castlemary, ‘‘ Castel,” 
as they called him, and said: 

‘*He will die in harness; he is a fanatic for the 
When he is sick he is unhappy until he gets 
on the stage. I would not be surprised to hear of his 
dropping on the boards any night. Good Castel- 
mary, an artist and a gentleman and a man with a 
remarkable knowledge of costumes and the various | 
epochs of decoration. Yes, even to a button he | 
He is a very valuable man.’ 


theatre. 


’ 


knows what is wanted. 

I told of this remark of Jean de Reszké to several 
people, and when the news of the death filtered 
through the stage door into the lobby the prophecy 


was recalled by us. 
* wf * 

I well remember Castelmary’s Mephisto and his | 
dressing of the part in black, instead of the conven- 
tional red. He was afine artist and an amusing com- 
panion, and although he had been hit hard by for- 
tune several times he was never bitter, his cynicism 
being of the witty sort. 

He married Marie Sass, the opera singer, thirty 
years ago, and she left him for Victor Maurel. There 
was quite a scandal at thetime. Oddly enough, both 
men sang in the same company here last season, but 
were not fin de siécle enough to be warm friends, as 
is the case with some characters in modern French | 
fiction. 

Do you remember Castelmary in Manon? 
small part, but he acted it consummately well. I hear, 
but will not vouch for the truth of the statement, 
that owing to a disagreement with Mr. Parry Castel- 
mary was to have gone to Chicago as stage manager 
with the company. Parry and Lassalle had a little 
‘*tiff” over something not very important ; hence 
the rumor. 


It was a 





Anna Miller Wood. 
ISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, a young 


singer from California, has been singing recently in | 
two concerts at Providence. One concert was given at | 
Blackstone Hall and was arranged by Mrs. Alice Pitman 
Wesley. The Providence critics were universal in their | 
praise of Miss Wood and her lovely contralto voice, which 
‘‘she uses with the utmost skill, intelligence and sympa- | 
Her singing was warmly and deservedly 





thetic feeling. 
applauded.” 

On February 5 the Mann & Eccles Hall, at 122 Mathewson 
street, was filled upon the occasion of a recital at which | 
Miss Wood was the vocalist. In speaking of this concert, 
the Providence Evening Jeceyram said: 

The affair was delightful in every sense. Miss Wood has | 
been heard in Providence before, and che is fast coming to | 
the front as an artist of no mean ability. Her performance 
in the Schumann cycle of songs was one ot the finest evi- 
dences of vocal skill afforded here in a long time 

Miss Wood occupies the position of contralto in one of 
the leading churches in Boston, and has been :n great de- 
mand this winter for concerts and recitals both in and out 
of town. 

Miss Wood studied with Henschel when in London, and 
Her time is pretty well engaged 
To a lovely voice Miss 


sings his songs con amore. 
for the balance of the season. 


Wood adds a charming personality, and the hosts of friends | 
she has made in her residence in Boston testify to her | 
womanly qualities, as well as to her artistic nature. 


THE 
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GREAT tempest in a teapot was stirred up a 
week ago, at the close of the Pittsburg Orchestra’s 
second season, by the publication of a letter that had been 
sent by Treasurer C. B. McLean to his fellow guarantors, 
The gist of it is in this paragraph: 
‘I feel that it is almost impossible to establish a perma- 


| nent orchestra in Pittsburg, one of the principal reasons 


being the fact that most musicians employed are being im- 
ported from other cities and only remain for the twelve or fif- 
teen weeks they contracted to stay. If arrangements could 
have been made with Pittsburg musicians the original 
idea might have been carried out. It is a serious question 
whether it is best for the guarantors to furnish the money 
to continue the concerts another season under existing cir- 
cumstances.” 

This publication was accompanied with statements re- 
flecting on Conductor Frederic Archer. The next day de- 
nials and contradictions had the floor, and Mme. Carrefio 
and Mr. von Kunits kil'ed the silly story about her rehear- 
sal with the orchestra. Mr. Wm. McConway, also a guar- 


| antor and committeeman, whose words carry weight, gave 


the death blow to the assailants, both of the orchestra and 
of Mr. Archer, in an interview ending thus: ‘‘ Everything 
seems to be satisfactory to me and I am in favor of continu- 
ing the concerts.” 

The third day Mr. McLean called himself off in an inter- 
view, saying that ‘‘some papers had made it appear (!) as 
if there was a movement on foot to immediately disrupt the 
organization ;’ whereas the object of his letter, he con- 
tinued, was ‘‘simply to call a meeting of the guarantors to 
discuss the financial affairs of the orchestra in a business- 
like way and make plans for its future.” 

Here endeth the last lesson as to the ways of the Webster 
clique, which caused all the trouble during the first season 
(in particular the refusal of so many local musicians to en- 
list, which greatly altered the original idea, as Mr. McLean 
now emphasizes) ; the clique which failed to convince the 
public and the Art Society members that others were to 
blame, and thus had to secure its re-election by the notorious 
proxy trick and cumulative voting, which has held its place 
this season in the teeth of the society’s request for the resig- 
nation of its leaders, and which, after proving its own in- 
competence, has now openly proposed to scuttle the ship 
that it can no longer navigate. 

Surely it has at last burned its own bridges. If the or- 
chestra is to continue, which is not to be doubted now, how 
can this clique do anything else than make way at once for 
others willing and likely to set to work immediately for a 
successful third season? With a board of directors free 
from all professional and partisan entanglements, there is 
no reason in the world why the third season should not 
maintain and even surpass the rate of steady progress 
already established. 

For this second season, in spite of the handicaps within 
the management, and although it has accomplished very 
little in the way of extending the work in Allegheny and 
other cities, has demonstrated the inherent power of the 
orchestra to grow in artistic stature and in favor with the 
Pittsburg public. With a reputation established by the 
first year’s work and with the best part of the season to 
operate in, the second series of concerts (especially those 


| before the holidays—only the last of the four in January 


came up to the mark) has been patronized much more lib- 
erally than the first. : 

But the third season ought to be planned and worked for 
at once. There is no time to lose. The first step should be 
a crop of resignations, without waiting for the annual meet- 
ing in May. That alone can clear away the peculiar diffi- 


| culties of the past and leave a clear field for future opera- 


tions. To withdraw in the interest of harmony is at times 
the most creditable move one can make 
* eke 


Mr. Archer’s selections for the ninth pair of concerts by 
the orchestra were the Eroica Symphony of Beethoven; 
Guiraud’s Chasse Fantastique ; three movements from Raff's 
suite in C, op. 101; the Benedictus, by Mackenzie, and a 
Fackeltanz, by Moszkowski. ‘The symphony was admirably 
played at most points, though there were defects that 
brought it below theaverage. Genuine delight was afforded 


| by the Raff suite from beginning toend. Guiraud’s bizarre 
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score was handled in most sensational style, and the Mosz- 
| kowski piece was quite as brilliant without being so rough 
| in texture. 
Mr. Ffranggon-Davies sang Wagner’s Two Grenadiers 
| and the Zemf/ar’s Song from Sullivan's Ivanhoe, with two 
encore ballads to his own piano accompaniment. He was 
very successful inthe Zemf/ar’s measures, where his beau- 
tiful voice had a better chance. 

The tenth and last program, January 29, presented the 
following list of romantic and piquant compositions 
Fantasia in F minor (op. 108)............. peedoas .....F. Schubert 

(Orchestrated by Felix Mottl.) 
Saint-Saens 
.. Rubinstein 


Poem Symphonique, Le Rouet d’'Omphale.... 
Piano concerto in D minor (No. 4) duane : 
Madame Teresa Carrefio 
Overture, Euryanthe . Weber 
ee cs ce rtaieeseccnsweet + cecceses E. Guiraud 


Hungarian Fantasie, for piano and orchestra... .. Liszt 
Madame Teresa Carrefio 
Danse des Sylphes (Le Damnation de Faust.). .. Berlioz 


i iidndelinnwbpemmabdbuesies = , E. Chabrier 

While the Schubert centenary might better have been 
honored by one of the symphonies, the four-hand piano 
fantasie provedto be a very charming creature in her fancy 
dress of modern orchestration. The Mottl-d mask revealed 
eyes of soulful sweetness and the form of perfect grace was, 
if anything, emphasized by the costume. 

The anonymous annotator of the program book, by the 
way, among his continual sins of omission and commission, 
totally neglected to mention the 100th anniversary of Schu- 
bert’s birth, which Mr. Archer and the rest of the musical 
world were celebrating. Had Job lived in Pittsburg to-day 
he would certainly have cried out, ‘‘Oh, that mine adver- 
sary had written a program book!’ And everyone would 
understand. 

The fine finish and nicety of nuance shown in reading 
and playing the Schubert work were even surpassed in the 
characteristic score of Saint-Saéns, the most exquisite bit 
of playing our orchestra has yet done. It well earned the 
hearty recall for Mr. Archer that followed. The Weber, 
Guiraud and Chabrier compositions were also played with 
uncommon effectiveness, making this final concert, as a 
whole, quite the most brilliant and successful in the or- 
chestra’s own work, as it was in every other respect 

What can I say of Carrefio, the masterful, the intellec- 
tual, the wilful, the all but soulful ? Nothing that has not 
been better said in THz Musicar Courier already—except 
to add that her conquest of the Pittsburg audience has 
never been exceeded by that of any other pianist. To her 
is due the high-water mark of both attendance and enthu- 
siasm at which the orchestral season so brilliantly closed 

* ne e*# 

The Apollo Club, comprising about thirty picked men’s 
voices, directed by Mr. Rinehart Mayer, made its first bow 
to the public January 21. It was one of those rare occasions 
when all elements seem to conspire for success. The club 
has been rehearsing nearly two years and was in fine trim. 
The volume and balance of tone is good (though one or two 
first tenors might be added) and the precision, spirit and 
delicacy of their work left little to be decided. 

Much the same praise can be given the Kunits quartet 
of leading strings from the Pittsburg Orchestra, which on 
this occasion demonstrated its right to exist and made every- 
one hope that its own projected series of concerts, under 
Mr. J. H. Gitting’s management, will turn out well 

Mr. David Bispham capped the climax of the evening's 
pleasure by the extraordinary art he displayed in an extraor- 
dinary list of songs—songs one would never expect to see 
a general audience enthuse over as this one did. With 
Halir and Carrefio, Bispham makes a trio of artists that should 
cause January, 1897, to be remembered in Pittsburg. 

**s 2# * 


The second of the Sewickley series of concerts, managed 
by Mr. Geo. H. Wilson, gave much pleasure through the 
playing of the Metropolitan Orchestral Club, another off- 
shoot of the main orchestra, and the singing of Mrs. Shan 
nah Cumming Jones. 

Mrs. Jones’ approaching departure to take Clementine de 
Vere’s place in the famous West Church quartet in your 
city will leave quite a void here. We regard her as one of 
the most promising of the young American singers, and do 





not doubt that the larger New York public will soon find 
her out. ww. mm 


George Fleming.—Mr. Fleming was the baritone 
soloist at the Newport, Vt., festival, which lasted three days, 
and returns laden with numerous flattering press notices. 

Rosenberg Sisters.—Fannie Rosenberg, pianist, aged 
fourteen years, and Rosa Rosenberg, violinist, aged eleven 
years, pupils of Rudolf King, the noted pianist, and 
Macielinski, the violinist, respectively, gave their first annual 
concert in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo., 
February 12, before a very large and distinguished audi- 
ence. 

These youthful prodigies, who are remarkably talented, 
played a difficult program, which contained such works as 
the Mozart D minor piano concerto, Rudolf King supply- 
ing the orchestral parts on a second piano; a Viotti and De 
Beriot violin concerto and a charming caprice for piano by 
Rudolf King, which is dedicated to Rafael Joseffy. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE 


226 Wabash Avenue, February 13, 1897. { 


TERESA CARRENO’S MAGNIFICENT TRIUMPH. 


tte ENTRAL MUSIC HALL, packed from floor 
to ceiling, scene of the wildest excitement 
the Carrefio recital to-day. Recall 
came from all directions; the audience refused 
to go until the lights were turned out, 
with her wonderful smile, unfatigued, not a sign of weari- 
of annoyance even, but simply unal- 


was the 
after followed recall, 
‘bravos ” 
and Mme. 


ness, without a trace 
loyed gratification, withdrew after her sixteenth appearance 
following the conclusion of the program proper. And what 
a program! Ye gods, how the people shouted! Nothing 
would satisfy_them ; after the concluding number, Schubert- 
Tausig Marche Militare, she Liszt’s Campanella; 
then four recalls to which she responded with the delightful 


played 


valse of her owncomposition, which Chicago audiences are 
recognizing as a perfect gem, and for which I have heard 
but can anyone play that lovely 
of the most taking com- 


there are great demands; 
like Carrefio? It is one 
positions one could possibly find, so dainty a bit of work- 
dreamy snatch of melody, 
then with a joyous burst of sound, 


manship, delicious, 


quivering with life, 


just a 
once 
heard never to be forgotten 

Carrefio, after her valse had brought 
played a part of the Liszt Sixth Rhap- 
Fuel to the fire. There 
upon recall, 


the people to a state 
of positive frenzy, 
sodie with gorgeous octave technic. 
was almost a stampede for the stage, recall 
Come back soon!” and then as a climax 
After this friends and public crowded 


shouts for more, *‘ 
a Chopin valse 
on to the stage—crowded round her with requests to shake 
her hand, with requests for her signature to programs, and 
to all of which she complied with that most inimitable grace 
favorite. Suddenly a 
and the hall rang with cheers 
, with all the artists we have 


which has made her a world voice 
‘ Cheers for Carrefio,’ 


I have neve 


cried, 





again and again, 
had here and in London or abroad, never witnessed such a 
artist. Her has been the 
I had almost said for many 


scene over any one appearance 
crowning event of the 


simply a stupendous triumph. 


season, 


seasons. It was Possibly 


no great artist has called forth the enthusiasm, the excite- 
ment which 


This is the 


reigned this afternoon 


program played to-day 


Sonata Appassionata Beethoven 
Prelude, D flat 
Nocturne, op 
Waltz, A flat 
Ballad, op. 47 
Romanza.. 
Barcarolle.. 
Valse a 
Rondo, op. 51, No. 2 cognensed Beethoven 
Vogel als Paaehet : Schumann 
Marche Militaire ‘ .. Schubert-Tausig 
Who says Teresa c arrefio is a disciple of one particular 


school ; who listening to her playing of Schumann can|sayjwith 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


- BARITONE -. 


6, No. 1 Chopir 


t 


Rubinstein 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Carrefio | 
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Address PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, 
21 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 





ANTONIA H. 


SAW YER, 


CONTRALTO. | 


ADDRESS : 


218 West 44th Street, New York. | 





CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, New York. 


With the 


Subjected 


truth that she is essentially of the Liszt school or the Rubin- 
stein school; who listening to the Chopin ballade, op. 47, can 
say she has no poetry? There there was cyni- 
cism, and cynicism at war with itself which perforce turned to 
poetry ;there was the music of the woman who knew life and 
who had suffered ; no woman or man can possess music who 
has not. It is by dint of an exquisite perception of things ex- 
ternal, of a wide sympathy with many states of mind, of 
with such an all-inspiring 
Carrefio 


was poetry, 


absolute will that she plays 
genius. Beethoven, Chopin, Bach, what matter? 
plays all as only she can. Of course there are those whose 
works appeal more to her own individuality, to her own 
glorious temperament than others, but no masterpiece is 


closed to her. 


ee * # 
Wednesday evening Mme. Carrefio gave her first re- 
cital and played the following program 
Fantaisie, Chromatique and Fugue.. . Bach 
(Btilow's Edition 
Sonata, C sharp, minor, op. 27, No. 2.... os .+++.. Beethoven 


Two Preludes, B flat, G flat 
Nocturne, G major, op. 31 
Etude, G flat....... 
Polonaise, A flat, op. 53 
Impromptu, op. 142, No. 2 
Soirée de Vienne. 


Chopin 


Schubert 
Schubert-Liszt 
La Campanella (etude Paganini-Liszt 
Sonetto del Petrarca | ened a Liszt 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 6.. ' 

Encores prevailed amid most rapturous applause; but for 
excitement Saturday, February 13, 1897, will long be re- 
membered by the musical crowds assembled. 

*2# # & 

Teresa Carrefio, and play the E flat 
and show us what you can do! 
Theodore 


Come back to us, 
major concerto of Beethoven 

I hear the proposition has been made that 
Thomas re-engage Carrefio to play the Beethoven work 
Such a course would very considerably appease the at 
present dissatisfied sensation felt toward the orchestra on 
all sides. I hear of the bad government to which it is sub- 
jected, the ill will which prevails among its members, the 
putting of too many musical irons into the fire, &c. 

se 2# 

Rumor has it that the managing spirit of a great concert 
lost $1,500 in the enterprise, and that the ‘‘star” 
» ‘*to take less.” The star knew her business and 
Rumor may lie, but the attendance certainly war- 


was ap- 
pealed t 
didn’t. 


rants the assertion. 
ss 2 


William H. Sherwood is one of the truest artists we have 
His intense enjoyment and his thorough appreciation of 
Carrefio was one of the best things I saw to-day. I heard 
him say: ‘‘Ah, what a grand upheaval this has been. 
Music, which has,been in an abnormal condition for so many 
seasons, is now being roused.” And true enough. Here 
with its little cliques, its little factions, its petty jealousies 
the stinging misrepresentations one about the other, what 
chance has decent musician or a thorough musician in 
Chicago? 

*s 2 

It is a disgrace that a great artist like Nordica should be 
dragged into a dirty advertising scheme such as she was 
Monday. the pro- 


to last The management of 


gram ¢oncert made an ignominious fiasco of the whole busi- 
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ness, which indeed amounted to a positive scandal. Con 
tracts were made kept 


with reports of the discourtesy shown by the organizers of 


and never the whole place teemed 


the entertainment, and various opprobrious things were 


said about the managress and her secretary. The truth 
will out, however, shortly, and then for war! 
*ere#e# 
The Nordica concert opened the week's music, and it 


What a Arinn- 
With her splendid 


was an artistic success of the first degree. 
hilde is lost to the American 


exquisite method and magnificent voice, 


stage! ] 
presence, now in 
the best period of her life, Nordica is a queen of her art 
actress and singer, one who com 
Nordica Who to-day 
attempts the enormous work, the arduous study, the con- 
that Mme. Who 


satisfying artist as Lillian Nordica ? 


As an all round artist, 


bines all quallties, give me Lillian 


stant inquiring Nordica does ? to-day is 


such a real, The sing 
ing of the £/zzadetA aria was magnificent and her 


hilde simply superb; there is a magnetism about her very 


Briinn- 
presence that claims instant recognition. Her place is on 
the operatic stage 

The Nordica Concert 
Scalchi, singing with her stentorian voice so as to 
John 


audience, but 


Company comprises the old-tim« 


favorite, 


make one remember the years that have gone; 


Dempsey, a singer new to a Chicago who 


evoked much applause; Barron Berthald, a very excellent 


artist of good presence, and Otto Lohse, whose conducting 


elicited the warmest commendation. After all it was Nor- 


dica, and in her finest mood, conquering as she sang, and 
h 


think of the iniquity of s rt as hers being 


making one i 
Nordic a is the victim of 


1 1 


the cause of dispute and ill-will 


jealousy, it is said, and is now touring the country witha 





company when she should be singing in opera 
* * * 
The program of the concert follows 
Overture, William Tell Rossir 
O estra 
Honor and Arms Handel 
Mr. John C. Dempsey 
Cavatina, Nobil Signor (Huguenots Meverbeer 
Mme. Sofia Scalchi 
Recitative and Romanza, La Forza del Destin Verd 
Mr. Barron Berthald 
Aria, St. Elizabeth (by request Franz Erkel 
Mme. Nordica 
Serenade, Faust Gounod 
Mr. John Dempsey 
Quartet, Rigolett : Ver 
Mme. Nordica, Mme. Scalct Mr. Berthald, Mr. I npse 
Ah! Rendimi, A. D. 1683 F. Ross 
Mme. Scalch 
Overture, Oberon Webs 
Or stra 


To conclude with the last act of § 
Briinnhilde 
Stegfried Mr. Berthald 


In costume and with scenery 
**s# *# *# 
Calvé 


reported to have an 


mma Eames’ throat trouble; 
Castlemary, dead; Melba 


and that the de 


The latest gossip—E 
rheumatism ; 
in her throat Reszkés and Bauer- 
making 


weeks is not pleasant to contemplate 


abscess 
meister constitute the operatroupe. /awus/ love to 
Martha for four 

I asked a well-known critic why were 
** Oh, it’s the tenor 


** # # 


certain men so 


covetous quality,” he replied. 


tickets sold Times have changed since 


‘*No single 


this announcement was made in connection with the 
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wer MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 


Finest Organization of 
its kind in the world. 
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WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 East oe Street, NEW YORK. 


Formerly 37 East 68th Stree Near Madison Avenue 











Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Musical Director. 


students beginners upward 
iniform, excellent and systematic instruc 
tion in all branches of music Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame ars ng the faculty Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7 Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time 
N. B.—For the accommo 
part of the city, Professor Scharwenka will in uct ss 
pr vate studio Steinway Hall. Applicants please ad: drees ‘EMI 


GRAMM, 35 Last 624 Street, New York. 


All grades of musical from to the 


most advanced, receive 
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Chicago String Quartet. Now anyone can get them for the 
asking, supplemented by a dollar. 

Last Tuesday the attractions of the Chicago String 
Quartet concert, were not great enough to lure me from 
that given by the Spiering Quartet, who had arranged a 
splendid program of Schubert's works. Doubly glad was 
I that inveigling did not succeed in getting me to Steinway 
Hall, when I learned upon most reliable authority that the 
concert under Theodore Thomas’ guidance was tame and 
lifeless, that the first violin’s (Boegner) tone was very poor, 
and that the entire evening was depressing. Perhaps the 
fault of the first violin was the instrument, and not the 
player. I am told it is a very mediocre specimen. A string 
quartet is not much good without adequate instruments, 
even with Theodore Thomas instructing. 

The Spiering Quartet did most admirable work, its tone 
color being splendid in the D minor quartet. Their play- 
ing is really a fine piece of workmanship and educationally 
of value. The Times-Herald said that ‘with such 
music Chicago could become musically the refined city it 
aspires to be. If Chicago would attend.” 

Miss Jenny Osborn was the soloist and sang her Schubert 
numbers delightfully to the accompaniment of Mrs. Hess- 
3urr. Miss Osborn has a rich quality mezzo, which she 
uses with good effect. She was most warmly received. 
Arne Oldberg assisted in the quintet, as did Mr. Fritz 
Dreibrodt. 

Quartet iss D mimor......cccccccccsccccocess 
Margaret at the Spinning Wheel.......... 
Faith in Spring.... 
BOO COMMINIIEEE. 6 cir vccvccsecesceccveccooss 


hve dienb teamed Schubert 
Hedge Roses......... 
Quintet, op. 114 (Trout), piano, violin, 

viola, ’cello and double bass........... 


More and more is the progression of the Spiering Quar- 
tet apparent, and it is better appreciated each time. Adolph 
Weidig, Otto Roehborn, Herman Diestel and Theodore 
Spiering are as artistic a combination as can be found west 


of New York. 
eee * 


All praise to the Apollo Club! Three out of four soloists 


Chicagoans, with Max Heinrich, that most accomplished 
artist, a grand fourth. The Apollo Club had the crowning 
success of its life Thursday when it set the glorious ex- 
ample of recognizing home talent. Is it any wonder that 
the Auditorium was completely filled? The three local 
singers, Helen Buckley, Anna Rommeis Thacker and 
George Hamlin did excellent work. Miss Buckley has a 
light soprano of good carrying quality, fine method, and 
brings much intelligence to her work. In addition, she is 
young and pretty, so that everything is in her favor. With 
the experience which time brings, she will undoubtedly 
make her mark in the singing realm. 

Anna Rommeis Thacker, one of the four celebrated 
Rommeis sisters who have been favorites here for years 


past, looked gloriously handsome; in fact, made a picture on | 


the stage which did one good to look upon. Her singing, 
too, was thoroughly artistic, with a great deal of finish. 
Mrs. Thacker has a contralto of rarely good quality, and 
thoroughly understands oratorio work. One fault—she 
had not enough to do; surely several contralto solos were 
omitted. Max Heinrich, consummate artist that he is, re- 
ceived an ovation for his singing in Rheinberger’s Christo- 
forous; certainly no finer declamatory artist do we get 
here. It is an absolute treat to welcome such an artist. 
The chorus, under the direction of William L. Tomlins, 
was heard to much advantage in the Christoforous music, 
showing the immense knowledge Mr. Tomlins possesses of 
choral work and how well he manages the 400 voices 
which train with him. The Apollo Club at the present 
time is the best managed, the most solid, praiseworthy and 
powerful organization we have here. Helen Buckley and 
George Hamlin are not only of Chicago, but mainly trained 
here, having received the foundation of their art from a 
three or four years’ study with Frank T. Baird, our well- 
known teacher. All credit be to him for the work they did 


and the success they have attained since leaving-him. Miss 
Buckley went abroad to be told she knew already how to 
sing. George Hamlin has had continuous engagements and 
is ambitious for the accomplishment of real artistic success, 
not relying upon his personal popularity. He is so little 
like the average successful young man that it is positively 
refreshing to meet him. That he is receiving the reward 
after years of study is true, as he has been in request in 
many Western cities, and has sang three times this week at 
the Auditorium, His work is most pleasing, musicianly, 
with excellent tone color, fine power and intelligent inter- 
pretation. This singing always repays one for the trouble 
of attending. More cannot be said. Mr. Hamlin’s singing 
of the Hermit’s songs in the Christoforous, as well as his 
work in the Rose of Sharon, the first work given, was 
worthy the enthusiasm bestowed. He is an established 
favorite, and is being given the recognition he so well 
deserves. 





*e ee 


Mr. Philip Hale, the critic, of Boston, gave an interesting 
address on Schubert at the Twentieth Century Club last 
night. Ffrangcon-Davies, Eugene Boegner and Carl Wolf- 
sohn supplied musical illustrations. 


**# # 


Congratulations are to the Manuscript Society of Chicago, 
the sincerest congratulations! Last night over 250 people 
enjoyed the delightful hospitality of this young organiza- 
tion which had issued invitations to meet Mme. Carrefio. 
The promoters of the affair, chief among whom may be 
mentioned Frederic Grant Gleason, Mrs. Gleason and Mr. 
| W. H. Sherwood, have the consoling knowledge that they 
| planned and carried out to perfection one of the best enter- 
tainments of the season. Thoroughly enjoyable in every 
respect, satisfaction was expressed on all sides at the really 
delightful reunion. Everyone knew everyone else. The 
smallest kind of a rift was not present?all was harmony, 
gaiety and good nature. Brightness and life, bohemianism ; 
the refined bohemian of artistic life met and conversed and 
passed a couple of charming hours. Mme. Carrefio ex- 
pressed herself delighted with the affair which had been 
given in her honor, aud which had given pleasure to every- 
one. Long life to Chicago’s Manuscript Society and its 
| clever president, F. G. Gleason! 





*s*# *# 


certo of Mendelssohn—‘“‘ well played and well accompanied 
| was the unanimous verdict—the orchestra, under the direction 


of Carl Troll, being much praised. Mme. Anna Weiss had | 


a wonderfully enthusiastic reception, being recalled several 
| times, at last responding to the demand for an encore. 
This pianist is surely obtaining a strong foothold in musical 
life here. Thursday a reception and musicale were given in 
her honor which proved a brilliant success. The program 
was artistic, several good musicians assisting. 

The North Side Musical Club, for students, gave a musi- 
cale, arranged by Miss Julie Officer, at the residence of Mrs 
A. P. Richardson, 47 Bellevue place, on Wednesday. 

Constance Zocke Valisi played last weck for the Service 
Club at Mr. D. G. Hamilton’s. 

Miss May Lucine Potvin gives a concert next Wednesday 
in Steinway Hall. Miss Villa Whitney White assists. 

Genevra Johnstone Bishop, our Chicago soprano, and 
Miss Nellie Cook, pianist, appeared this week in recitals at 
Cleveland, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Elyria, Norwalk, Tremont and 
Harrisburg. I hear splendid accounts of their success. 

Mrs. Anna B. McMahan’s lecture on Musical Illustra- 
tions of Browning—the last of a course delivered before 
the Art and Literature Department of the Woman’s Club— 
will be given at the club rooms, 15 Washington street, on 
Saturday, February 20, at 10:30 a. m. 

Mary Wood Chase met with rousing appreciation at all 
her recitals in the Northwest, gaining many fine notices. 
She gave a recital to-day in Summy’s Hall. I hear it was 





well attended, her program very attractive and well inter- 
preted. Here are some newspaper remarks about her: 

Miss Mary Wood Chase, the concert pianist, was greeted last even- 
ing at the Congregational Church by a large and appreciative au- 
dience, who listened to her selections with rapt attention during the 
entire performance. Miss Chase isa cultivated little lady of charm- 
ing personality, whose rare musical talent has been developed under 
the most proficient masters, and her recital was of a grade not often 
givenin so small a city. Before each selection was given a short 
description of the composer and the inspiration and conditions under 
which the piece was written. Miss Chase is indeed a brilliant pianist 
and the people of our city did well toimprove the opportunity of 
listening to one who is master of her instrument.— Winona Daily 
Press. 

The program of the evening was appropriately opened with Schu- 
mann’s superb sonata, op. 22, by Miss Mary Wood Chase. In this 
number Miss Chase displayed her remarkable power in the complete 
mastery of pianotechnic. Difficulties seemed to disappear as if by 
magic, the most intricate passages being given with skill and ease 
rarely found in a pianist. Perhaps no number on the program was 
better suited to display Miss Chase's style of playing, which is large 
and masterful. Miss Chase certainly enjoys the prospect of a very 
brilliant artistic career. Besides Schumann, Moszkowski and Chopin 
were represented in Miss Chases’s selections, all receiving the most 
rapt attention of her audience. It is to be hoped that Miss Chase 
will appear again in Winona at no distant date, a large audience of 
friends being sure to greet her at any time.— Winona Daily Journal. 


A representative audience filled the assembly room of 
the Illinois Club last Thursday evening, and awoke to ut- 
most enthusiasm almost from the opening of the program 
The event wasa musicale by artists from the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. Every number on the program was given ex- 
cellent interpretation. The vocal numbers, which were much 
applauded, encores being demanded in each case, were sung 
by the Misses Carrie F. Lindley, Isabelle Underwood, Emma 
Swasey and Mr. Grafton G. Baker. Lillian Woodward 
Gunckel read a pathetic story called His Last Chance, Anon, 
and gave two comedy numbers in her inimitable manner 
as an encore. A brilliant violin number was furnished by 
Mr. William Konrad, and Walter R. Kniipfer, the young 
German pianist, played several numbers inan excellent 
manner. Following is the program 
Piano 

La Fileuse 


Chant Polonaise I 
Walter R. Kniipfer 

Vocal, Dreams a 

Isabelle Underwoo 

Violin, Military Concerto (first moven t 

William Konrad 





Vocal — 
Marzailes 





Mme. Anna Weiss played at the South Side Turner | 
Hall Sunday last. Her selection was the D minor con- | 


There Is No One Beside Thee 





In the Leafy Shade De Koven 
Gratton (y Baker 
Reading, His Last Chance Anon 
Lillian Woodward G 
Vocal, Alla Stella Confidente Robaudi 
Carrie F. I ile 
Violin obligato .... WW am Konrad 
| Piano 
Liebestraum (A flat major Liszt 
| Album Blatt Wiel n 


Tarantelle 
Walter R. Kniipfer 

Trio, Voga, Voga van 
| Emma Swasey, Carrie F. L 





idiey, Isabelle Underwood 


One of the best college programs of the season was given 
in Handel Hall this afternoon under the auspices of the 
Chicago Musical College. Clara Osborn Reed demonstrated 
| conclusively that not only as a teacher does she belong 
among the foremost of musicians, but also as a virtuoso 
| She gave a thoroughly artistic and musicianly interpretation 
of the ballade and rhapsodie, Brahms; étude, impromptu 
and valse, Chopin; and polonaise E major, Liszt. Carrie 
F. Lindley won fresh laurels by her beautiful interpretation 
of d’Hardelot’s Midsummer Dreams; Life’s Lullaby, Lane, 
and So Shall My Darling Be, Abt. She sang Robaudi’s 
Alla Stella Confidente, with ‘cello obligato, by Mr. Amato 
Her work throughout was worthy of the highest praise 
Louis Amato, the well-known 'cellist, and Mrs. Reed played 
the sonata, op. 32, Saint-Saéns, with fine effect. As his solo 
numbers Mr. Amato gave the andante from second con- 
certo, Davidoff, and Airs Baskyrs, Piatti. His tone is rich, 
full and comprehensive. He plays with a great deal cf 
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Soprano ; 
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Contralto, \ 
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Direct from the Royal 
Grand Opera, Covent App 
Garden, London. . . . “LE Lag, 
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ARTISTS: 


CORINNE MOORE LAWSON, 


David Bispham, 







Soprano ; 


Laeis 
Baldwin, 
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feeling and has exceptional technic. Gertrude Brenneman 
proved herself a most efficient accompanist. 

Tuesday evening, February 23, Hans von Schiller, the 
eminent pianist, will give a piano recital in Handel Hall. 
Mr. von Schiller is a member of the board of musical di- 
rectors at the Chicago Musical College and is well known 
as one of the most finished and artistic pianists of the day. 
He will give the following program 
Basso Ostinato Arensky 
Sonata, C sharp minor, op. 27 Beethoven 
Variations, op. 5.... Alnaes 
Romanze, D minor ) 
Novelette, F major...) 
Valse, G flat 


Schumann 


Nocturne, B flat minor ( Chopin 
Ballade, G minor ) 

Gavot, E minor Schoenefeld 
Soirée de Vienne No. 6 ) , 
Meistersinger Paraphrase¢ itest 
Islena Saint-Saéns 


Polish Song ) 
" ° , Liszt 
St. Franciscus Walking on the Waves... | 


At a concert in Kimball Hall to-day I hear good accounts | 


of Mrs. Esther Deal-Howard, who I understand is a Lieb- 
ling pupil, and also of Mr. Clarence Parker 
both these musical aspirants, and can quite believe that their 
work was highly satisfactory 

Mrs. Charles P 
sisted by Miss Maude Jennings, gavea concert in Kimball 
Hall last night 

*_*  * 
Leopold Godowsky celebrates his twenty-seventh anniver- 


sary to-day FLORENCE FRENCH 


Music in Dresden. 
DRESDEN, February 1, 1897 


ICHARD H Et BERGER’S ballet pantomime, 


Struwmelpeter, which on January 6 had its first 


hearing at the Court Opera in Dresden, cannot be called a 


Despite the fact that it was magnificently staged 


success 


and was brought out to advantage by the Royal Orchestra 





under Schuch’'s leadership, it made a poor impression. 
One children’s story—Hum- 
idea, but 


imitations such as this, Mr. Leon’s libretto, Slovenly Peter, a 


The work lacks originality 


rdinck’s Hiinsel und Gretel—was a very good 





luction of the weil-known children’s picture 


rm of freshness; 





it 1s too heavy 


, and too didactic and prosaic for stage effect 





r’s music to this ballet pantomime subject is very 


yretty in some parts, melodious and remarkable for musi- 





haracterization, but it is also strongly suggestive of 





+r composers (for instance Strauss’ Waldmeister) 
Referring to the libretto, one cannot approve of the super- 


fluous ideas with which the two co-operative authors 


thought necessary to enrich the simple little story; they 


added a scene of hell to forego the events, and another of 
heavenly glory to finish them up with, thereby thoroughly 


indicated by the title; also from 





de 


viating from the scheme 


the domain for the nai title hero’s deeds 





In the first scene we are introduced to the devil and his 


ndmother. Brilliant decorations and dances are dis- 


grandr 
played in this hell scene. Small devils called Nasthhap- 


ensum, & are sent out to corrupt the 


ligkeit, Trotz, Fig 





I have heard | 


Yale, contralto, a Kowalski pupil, as- | 
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better subject. One regrets the amount of time and money 
spent upon the novelty. 
splendidly mounted and that the execution was brilliant. 

The 
representations have been witnessed by connoisseurs from 
other cities, such as Count Hochberg, of Berlin; Director 
Jahn, of Vienna; Joseph Hoffmann, Cologne; Max Slaege- 


It is needless to say that it was 


Bungert’s Odysseus still draws crowded houses. 


mann, Leipsic, &c. Bungert, after his colossal success 
in Dresden, now ranks among the foremost of opera com- 
posers because of the exquisite libretto he wrote. Zrgo: if 
you mean to compose an opera see that you get a good 
book, for the libretto plays the first fiddle nowadays 

The concert season is flourishing, and we have heard some 
among them Burmester, Ysaye and 


first-rate violinists, 


Thomson, all so well known to the readers of this paper 


that it is useless to say more about them. Ysaye was the 

soloist at the symphony concert of the Royal Orchestra, 
| Serie B. He gave the Saint-Saéns concerto and Bruch's 
Schottische Reinhold 
Becker's concert, which was repeated at Berlin, and which 


Fantaisie Thomson assisted at 
has been favorably referred to by Mr. Floersheim in one of 
his Berlin budgets. Sarasate will play in Dresden on Feb- 
ruary 3, and Paderewski on February 13. 

Richard Buchmayer’s first historical recital I mentioned 


in my last letter. 





The program of the second one com- 

| prised compositions of Bach, Krebs Rust, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Clementi, Klengel, Field, Hum- 

| mel, Schubert, Weber, &c 

positions seemed to me the ancient instruments used on these 

i 

| 


rnberger, 
More interesting than the com- 
occasions. On the first evening the viola da gamba, the flute 
(with only one key) and the dear old harpsichord, sounding 
| so rattling and worn out in tone, which carried our recol- 
| lections back to the time of our great great-grandmothers 
| . 

| days. At the second recital were used the clavichord and 
| a Streicher patent fliigel, upon which Ferd. Hiller and Ad 
| Henselt had been ‘‘taught” when pupils of Hummel. All 


these over from Leipsic (His- 
torical Museum of Paul de Wit), the clavichord of Streicher 


The tone is a 


instruments were brought 
t 





| 


| being still in a state of good preservation 
Among the pieces 


peculiarly fine and rather wiry one 





performed upon it Field’s nocturne made the best impres- 
j sion. The “ grand which, alas, cannot rival a grand of 


| our day—has three pedals: forte, piano and pianissimo 


| The most fascinating number on the program was a trio for 


The 


Bach, is in the pos- 


zwischen einem Sanguineus und einem Melancholicus 
original edition from Nuremberg, by 
session of Mr. Buchmayer himself. The concert giver may 
look with pleasure upon the artistic success of his historical 


enterprise. 


Eugen Gura’s Loewe Abend in Dresden filled the house 
to overflowing. The applause was frantic. The accom- 


panist, Mr. Behm, of Berlin, fully shared in Gura’s success 


The Stelzner system instruments were introduced here in 





25 














might have been carried out, and not those of Dr. Neitzel 
The criticisms, however, of the able critic's critical brethren 
The other attractions of 













































































were unanimous In praise of him 


the program was G. Mahler's glorious symphony in C 
minor, No. 2, out of which, to our regret, only three move 
ments were given. The alto solo was beautifully given by 
Fri. von Chavanne 

Before closing this report | 


cal treat offered those who were honored by an invitation to 


have to mention a rare musi 


a party in the home of one of Dresden’s leading families 
’ K 


We on this occasion heard Dresden’s first violinist, unique 


for the exceptional beauty of tone production on his instru 
ment, Professor Johann Lauterbach, who performed Spohr's 
Gesangscene and a tarantella of hisown, by which the 
highly esteemed and beloved artist so enthused his hearers 
that the general request was expressed to hear him soon in 


public. On the same occasion Fri, von Chavanne, our fine 
alto prima donna from the Court Opera, 


exquisite abilities as a Lieder singer, being in this line 


gave proofs of her 


almost a surprise to her admirers. From so prominent a 


dramatic performer one should scarcely have ¢ xpected such 
finish in the execution of The hospitality of the 


songs. 


hostess and her husband, as well as the charming way of 


their making les honneurs, will live long in my memory 
Mozart's birthday was celebrated here by a concert in the 
ung pianist, Fri. Sandra 


Rubinstein 


Vereinshaus on January 27. A y: 
Drouker, of St 
+ | 


on this occasion made her first successful début in Dresden 


Petersburg, a former pupil of 


tt 


of which I shall give a report in my next letter 


Schubert Celebration.—It is not often that 


State, but one 





one hundredth celebration in our 


Saint Cecilia 


brated at Shelbyville this week, when the 


*horal Society honored the anniversay of Schubert's birth 
Cl 1S t i tl f hut birth, 
The members of the society performed the compositions of 
this great musician in a manner which is said to have been 


+ 
most creditable -Loutsville Times 


Last Concert of the Kaltenborn Quartet. 


and last concert of the series given by the Kaltenborn-Beyer 


‘he third 


Hané String Quartet will take place on 
Ce 





Tuesday evening 
February 23, at 8.15 p.m., in Hal] 


Mr. Franz Kaltenborn announced that the program has been 


irnegie Chamber Musi 


gi 
constructed with the particular view of pleasing the popular 
music supporting pu Mr. Kaltenborn has 


some of the most pleasing movements from various quartets 


selected 





)a program that cannot fail to please all 
types of the Works of Raff, 


Tschaikowsky, Cherubini, Beethoven and Saro will be given 


and has made uy 
music lover Rubinstein 
by the quartet 

Carmela Cosenza, Pianist. 
avery fashionable tea (the Vacation Farm 
held at Mrs. Ed. Winslow's house, 27 West 


Last Wednesday afternoon 
society) was 
Fifty-third 
given, Miss 


) ith 





a quartet soirée by the Rappoldi Union. This system is 


said to open a new epoch in the art of violin making. Two 
sextets were played, composed specially for these instru- 
ments, the one in G by E. Behm, of Berlin—very fine—the | 
Krug 

violins, 


other, in D major, by Arnold The instruments 


viola, violatta 


employed were second 


rst and 
? 


fi 
‘cello and ellone. It may be mentioned that Ysaye, Joachim, 





little children on earth, who from good children turn out 


behave themselves,” get naughty and 
Anal- 


wicked; they don't 
‘Fidgety Phil < 
, 


most endless display of the pictures of the book follow until 


disobedient ould never sit still,” &« 
the children are brought to the idea that they have to pray | 


to God for forgiveness for their ‘‘sins Their prayers are 
heard, of course, and a host of angels descends to help them 
out of the scrapes they have The heavenly light 


} 


got into. 
Tableau and | 


conquers the powers of hell and darkness. 
juveniles, now 


The 
] 


to their parents again, and all begin to dance merrily to- | 


apotheose ‘good children,” go back 


gether. Curtain. The end is so trivial that the work would 


have fallen flat but for Heuberger’s music, which is worth a | 


| certo in a rather academical way 


Popper, Wilhelmj and other noted musicians have given 
flattering recognition to Dr. Stelzner. Despite such favor- 
able judgment by connoisseurs, many among the audience 
present, your correspondent as well, thought the sound no 
improvement on the tonal effect of the instruments used 
heretofore for ensemble music 

Dr. O. Neitzel, of Cologne, pianist, and also critic of the 
Kornische Zeitung, was the soloist of the last symphony 
concert, Serie B. He performed Beethoven's G major con- 
The same may be said 


Todtentanz, where the 





of his second selection, Liszt's 


orchestra accompaniment, under Schuch’s guidance, set in 
so beautifully that one wished the intentions of the latter 


| showing good schooling; Miss Devis Johns played two har} 
BE 8 d I I 


|} and valse, by 


street, at which an interesting program was 
Wallen, of Paris, it 


sang two nun rs wi a pleasant voice, 























numbers, and Miss Carmela Cosenza, pianist, made a sen 


sation with the Cascade, by Ber 


Chopin. She has 


berceuse 





impromptu, 
delicacy and strengt 
clearness and velocity, a velvety touch and pretty personal 
this, 
her playing especially interesting 
Trio Club. he Trio Club 
at the residence of Miss Wells, 30 West Thirty-first 


appearance. All combined with her youth, renders 


last Saturday evening 





met 
street 


This club consists of some of the most accomplished ama 


teur pianists of which New York society can boast 
Among its members are Mrs. G. F. Seward, Mrs. Newton 
Perkins, Miss Josephine Bates, Mrs. Russell Hoadley, Mrs 


Henry Valentine and Mrs. Edward Winslow, who at each 
meeting give three ensemble selections, with the assistance 
of Richard Arnold Schenck Phe 
membership is limited to fifty 
evening vy Averill 
Wood's songs.—New York Tin 


and Emil associate 


The club was assisted last 


by Per« who Mrs. C. G. 








harmonic, 
Crystal Palace 
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were especially g 





Mme. Medora Henson. 


Mme, MEDORA HENSON, 


In America January, February and March, '97. 
Mrs. KATHARINE FISK, 


Leading Contralto Worcester (Eng.) Festival, 1895 ; 
Norwich and Norfolk Festivals, 1896; 
Richter 


In America after April 5, 97 
sweet and sympathetic. 


“SAMSON AND DELILAH.—Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN sang the part of Samson well 


For terms, dates, etc., address 


Concert Direction Brown & Weld, 


Mr. LOUIS FRANCIS BROWN, 


Soprano. 


Mr. LEO STERN, 


Violoncellist. 


Contralto. 


London Phil- 


Concerts, Albert Hall and 
In America January 20 to 


February 20, '97. 


Tenor or Oratorio. 
Season of 1896-7, 





Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN, 


EQUIEM. The tenor was Mr. HAMLIN 
"New York World, December 2, 1896. 


ood.”"—Providence Telegram, November 21, 1306. 
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Mr. ARTHUR CY 


1000, 1001 and 1016 Steinway Halli, CHICAGO. 


Mr. GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Baritone. 


In America after February 20, '97 


His voice is of most agreeable quality, pure 













His high notes 
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Mr. Leo Stern. 























THE BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. ,February 6, 1897. ' 

HE Henschel concerts, known until this season 

as the London Symphony concerts, will, after the ter- 

mination of the present season, for a time at least, be dis- 

continued. The reason given for this is the clashing of Mr. 

Henschel’s orchestral concerts with those of the old Phil- 

harmonic Society. It seems a pity that this institution, 

which we were led to believe was in a flourishing condition, 

finds it advisable to discontinue. The truth of the matter is 

that competition in orchestral concerts has become so keen 

that only those organized on a grand scale and properly and 

systematically worked can possibly pay. Since Mr. 

Robert Newman entered the field things have changed 

considerably. Orchestras have been increased and pro- 

grams have improved ina noticeable degree. In twelve 

months we have had Richter, Mottl, Lamoureux and Colonne 

from abroad, who came to conduct regular series of con- 
certs, beside others who come occasionally. 

The Queen’s Hall orchestral concerts, under Mr. Randeg- 
ger and Mr. Henry J. Wood, are now well established, and 
the Philharmonic Society, with Sir A. C. Mackenzie as 
director, make a formidable array of organizatious well 
suited in every way to hold the prestige that all have 
gained, While Mr. Henschel’s symphony concerts were in 
the hands of Concert Director Daniel Mayer they were 
worked up to a genuine financial success, but when the 
management was transferred to Messrs. Chappell, it is my 
opinion that they suffered for want of the proper working. 
I may be misinformed on this score, however. 

Mme. Salaville, of the Opéra Comique, has asked for a 
divorce from her husband, who is of English nationality, 
and tormerly carried on business in Australia. The case 
was brought before the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, says the 
Paris correspondent to the Daily Telegraph, but the hus- 
band objected to the competency of the French court. This 
objection was set aside yesterday, on the ground that the 
opponent is residing or domiciled in Paris, so that Mme. 
Salaville’s action will come on here in due time. It is possi- 
ble that the writer of this paragraph has mis-spelled the 
name, and that it should read Mme. Frances Saville, whe is 
to sing as one of the leading sopranos at Covent Garden 
next season. 

Mme. Patti sang with her old-time success as Vzo/ettalast 
Saturday night, at Monte Carlo. 

I regret to announce the death in London yesterday, of 
pneumonia, at the age of forty-three, of the well-known 
stage manager, Mr. Charles Harris. The deceased was a 
younger brother of the late Sir Augustus Harris, and has 
been known for the past twenty years as one of the very best 
stage managers in London. The public is familiar with his 
many triumphs in the mountings of operas and plays at our 
leading theatres. 

Mr. Robert Newman again shows his enterprise by an- 
nouncing a third performance of Samson and Dalilah, 
which will take place on March 6, with Miss Marie Brema, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Andrew Black, soloists. 

Miss Maud Lancaster will give a telepathic séance in St. 
James’ Hall on the evening of Thursday, February 11, 
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| Esther Palliser, Miss Hilda Wilson, M. Tivadar Nachéz, 
Mr. Templer Saxe, and Mr. Landon Ronald. 
Signorina Giulia Ravogli has been engaged for the 
| Chester Musical Festival, when she will sing in Elijah, 
Davorak’s Stabat Mater and other works. She has recent- 
ly been studying oratorio with Miss Anna Williams. 
The widely known composer-pianist M. Henri Kowalski 


| has recently come to London after a protracted sojourn in | 
Australia. He has brought in his portfolio an oratorio, an | 


opera comique and other compositions. The oratorio en- 
titled Future Life, was given in Sydney last summer, as 
chronicled by our correspondent. It is founded on Marie 
Corelli's Romance of Two Worlds, and has been written in 
an original style by Mr. R. Garran and Mr. E. Brauscombe 
Wood. The opera comique, The Cavalier. is in two acts, 


performance here at an early date. 

M. Kowalski leaves for Paris to-morrow, and will give 
two piano recitals in the Salle Pleyel toward the end of this 
month. He returns and gives a recital in St. James’ Hall 
on March 16. 

Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, is in London; with him 
Mme. Nansen, who is known in Scandinavia as a singer of 
rare attainment. We hope to hear her sing during her 
stay here some of those exquisite Norwegian melodies 
which are so characteristic of those northern people. 

Much interest is taken here in the American success of 
Mr. Leo Stern. He is one of the most popular musicians 
in England. Members of the Royal family have always 
taken an interest in his work, and on many occasions been 
very kind to him. His talent has won him a position in the 
first rank of ‘cellists, and his rare good nature has made for 
him friends everywhere. 

PURCHASING DEGREES. 

Considerable excitement has prevailed here lately over 
the exposure of the Guild of Church Musicians, under the 
presidency of the Dean of Bristol and the patronage of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and Armagh, the Bishops of 
Ely, Wakefield, Bangor, Bedford, &c. A number of 
notable English musicians were among the list of members, 
having joined the society in all good faith, and being quite 
unaware of the transactions exposed, and these have now 
nearly all resigned membership. Circulars were sent out 
to a number of musicians stating the advantages of becom- 
ing members of the College of Church Musicians, a univer- 
sity for church musicians chartered by the State of Kansas, 
U.S. A., and granting the degrees of D. Mus. and B. Mus. 
on payment of certain fees. The London Union of Gradu- 
ates of Music a few weeks ago took the matter up and 
wrote to Yale and Harvard asking for particulars as to the 
Kansas University, receiving, of course, the reply that it 
was a perfectly reputable institution, and later an indig- 
nant letter from the chancellor of Kansas College repu- 
diating the suggestion that the university had any connec- 
tion with the Guild of Church Musicians. The guild 
charged as much as £30, and as little as £1—in fact, took 
whatever was offered—and without even a form of examina- 
tion, the diploma was forwarded to the client, who hence- 
forth was entitled to call himself a doctor of music, and 
still is entitled according to English lawat present. It was 
claimed by the guild that the degrees were to be issued only 
to those who desire to enter the profession in America, but 
as a fact there are a number of men in London who are 
using the title so obtained. 

Mr. Lewis, warden of the guild, has admitted the charges, 
saying in extenuation that he was ‘‘drawn into it un- 
awares,” and offering to refund every penny paid on any 
diplomas returned to Kansas. It is not yet known if the 
University of Kansas will take action on account of the 
fraudulent use of its name (which, however, does not ap- 
pear on the diplomas), but the matter is practically ended 
here. The guild is obliged to leave their offices by the 


and negotiations are being carried on in reference to its | 


| stain from making any use of them in face of the storm of 
indignation and contempt now aroused. The patrons of 
the guild have come in for a good share of blame in not 
finding out more of a society with which they allowed them- 
selves to be connected, for it is highly improbable that they 
understood, or even knew of, the transactions of the Kansas 


Guild. 
CONCERTS. 

The series of orchestral concerts which Mr. Newman in- 
| augurated last Saturday as the Queen’s Hall symphony 
| concerts, with an afternoon devoted to the centenary cele- 
bration of that most marvelous of all creative musical 
| geniuses, Franz Schubert, was successful both as an artistic 
undertaking and a financial venture. The program was al- 
most entirely drawn from the works of the one great com- 
poser native of Vienna, where he starved to death, neglected, 
seventy years ago. A few musicians like Schumann and 
| Liszt, by their eulogies and unwearying enthusiasm, drew 
| the dull attention of the public to the wealth of harmony 
and tune that lay hidden in the enormous pile of manu- 
scripts of the poor Vienna musician. The demand for those 
works came too late for Schubert, who went down to his 
unhonored and un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


grave when only thirty-one years of age, 
sung. 

We flatter ourselves that we have more musical discern- 
ment than our fathers, and try to prove it by idolizing the 
But perhaps we may be neglecting 
As we cannot 


man they overlooked. 
some one whom our children will revere. 
help this, however, let us unite to place this wonderful com- 
poser in the rank to which his works entitle him—this is 
among the greatest masters of his art. Of the performance 
of these works on Saturday by the Queen's Hall orches- 
tra, under the admirable baton of Mr. Wood, nothing new 
can be said. 
on the brass instruments in forte passages, such as M 
mpets. Mr 


I would be pleased to hear a better sostenuto 


Lamoureux got from his trombones and tru 
Wood’s men often spend all their force in attacking the 
note, but the sustained tone afterward is only about one- 
quarter the power of the attack 

The program contained as a novelty 
noff's fifth symphony, which received on this occasion its 
first London performance. The work is modern in every 


Alexander Glazou- 


respect, and on the whole pleasing and genial. The last 
movement is the most Russian of all, and for that reason is 
less likely to be popular with other nations, who have, by 
more centuries of culture, rid themselves of that savage and 
barbaric passion that still rages in the bosoms of that great 
Northern race that has at a comparatively recent date 
entered the ideal world of art. The principal subject of 
the first movement recalls the opening theme of Wagner's 
Rheingold; the scherzo is a little Mendelssohnian in spirit, 
although more modern, while the andante is thoroughly 
French in style. 

Mr. Watkin-Mills sang three of Schubert's finest songs 
in which his great range of voice was conspicuously dis- 
played, notably in The Wanderer, with its high and low E 
What a delight to hear a great artist sing a great song! In 
this land, where the ballad reigns supreme, our vocal con- 
certs are usually far below the artistic level of our instru- 
mental concerts, so that we must hail with pleasure every 
f 


attempt on the part of vocalists to improve the quality « 
their programs. 

The Schubert centenary celebration caused the program 
of last Monday’s Pop. to be composed entirely of this com- 
poser’s works. It seems that the quartet in G major, op. 
161, which is seldom heard, though it wraps the hearer ina 
flood of melody in endlessly varying form, ever beautiful, 
was written in ten days. Those who have attentively fol- 
lowed this exquisitely worked out composition can but won- 
der at the power of genius. Lady Hallé, Messrs. Ries, 
Gibson and Piatti played it with their usual perfection, and 
were later on joined by Mr. Paul Ludwig for the quintet in 





E. C. U., whose tenants they were, and have been refused 
applications for rooms elsewhere. As I said before, the | 
greater number of musicians of standing have resigned, and | 
though, as far as I know, no diplomas have been returned, 
the holders of them will probably keep very quiet and ab- | 


C major, op. 163, which ended the concert with a work as 
beautiful as that with which it began. Miss Fanny Davies 
played with great refinement the impromptu in B flat, op 
142. Considering how often the school girl has ill treated 
this sweet strain, 1t was pleasant to hear it once played in 
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under the management of Wilson Newton. During the 
evening there will be vocal and instrumental music by Miss 








SOLO VIOLINIST. 


Also... 
‘ | 
Powell String Quartet : | 
MAUD POWELL, ist Violin. 
HERMAN KUHN, 24 Violin. 
FREDERICK SCHAEFER, Viola. 
FELIX BOUCHER, Violoncello. 


40 West 20th Street, - - - New York. 





ro EMIL MOLLENHAUER, —e 


CALVE 


During APRIL and MA 

Engaged for the leadin Yusie FESTIVALS 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Special engagement of MME. EMMA 


and the following array of artists : 


(Mme. Lillian Blauvelt Mrs. Katharine | 
J Miss Rose Stewart Bloodgood | 
SoPRANI { Mrs. Francis Dunton Wood CONTRALTI{ wigs Jennie 
| Mae Spencer 


an 
Mme. Ella Russell 


Mr. Besren Berthald § Sig. G. Campanari 
TENORI i Mr J. H. McKinley BARITONI 1 Mr. Heinrich Meyn 


{ Mr. Martinus Sieveking 
PIANISTS ; | Miss Minnie Little 
The combination is fully equipped to meet the requirements of 
the greatest Festivals. Orchestral scores and parts to all choral and 
instrumental works; newspaper and half-tone cuts, elaborate print- 
ing, etc. 
The orchestra alone, or in combination with the artists, or any of 
the artists separately, may be engaged by addressing 


GEO. W. STEWART, Manager, 


120 Tremont St., BOSTON. 
Mason & Hamlin Piano used, \ 


IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor's Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice. 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 


purposes. 
OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 


Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 
geaeeme. in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 
ciety at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 
a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 
for music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rental 


mailed free. 
AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 

that desire to give Opera, Operetta or Cantata, with the aid ot 
local talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, free 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any num- 

ber of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 
Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestral Parts, and 
the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera, 
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so highly artistic a manner. Miss Bertha Saulter sang Die | /u/iet, Micaela and Nedda with a degree of success which known to me, and, I may say, tothe musical community, A 


Krihe, Der Tod und das Madchen, and Der Wanderer, 

There are no other concerts this week that call for special 
mention. The multiplicity of these entertainments before 
Christmas has evidently affected the number coming before 
Lent, as last year the season was much fuller of concerts of 
the smaller class. 

GRAND OPERA AT THE GARRICK. 

The Carl Rosa Company repeated The Meistersingers twice 
last week, proof that this opera always draws a full house 

Lohengrin was not all that we ought to expect. In spite 
of Mr. Brozel having sang the part most satisfactorily, his 
Lohengrin is not a finished artistic performance 
energy and dignity, it is too lyric a conception; Lohengrin 
is a Saxon type, and is not all sweetness only. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Brozel will in time be a fine Lohengrin, his ar- 
tistic nature will lead him to see what is wanting, and his 
beautiful voice is of particular value in the réle 

Mile. Rita Elandi also misunderstood the réle of £/sa, 


It lac ks 


she representsd the heroine as a woman full of Southern 
passion, while £/sa is but a maiden of tender feeling, and 
what Mlle, Elandi gave as passion is only the impetuous- 
ness and excitability of youth These distinctions are 
subtle, but therein lies the full beauty of one of the loveliest 
heroines of Wagner's creations 

Mr. Tilbury was much better as //enry the Fow/er that 
inany other réle, Mr. Fox's H/era/d was also satisfac- 
tory, and Miss Meisslinger’s Ortrude was dramatic, and 
Mr. Alec Marsh as 7¢/ramund gave this sorry hero a more 
manly interpretation than is sometimes done. ‘The cuts, a 
the finale particularly, were too many, and the effect was 
fragmentary 

The performance of Die Walkiire on Thursday night for 
the first time this season was sufficiently good to warrant 
the repetition of the work this afternoon. Mr. Ludwig has 
already done some admirable work this season, but he has 


done nothing better than the impressive and often genuin 





ly dramatic delivery of Wo/an's share in the duet witl 


scolding wife /ricka, an arduous part carefully ar 





cally sung by Miss Kirby Lunn. Wofan's duet w 
Brinnhilde, ardle played with much vigor by Miss Rita 


t nronort ' ¢ n 
propo ms: b con 


Elandi, was reduced to the smalles 


sidering the limitations of the stage of the Garrick the fight 


with Hunding was well managed, and Wofan made an 
imposing figure as he stood over the prostrate form of the 


hero at the close of the second act 

old part Szegmund, acted and sang 
He was in better voice than usual, 
Elandi the honors in the pathetic due 





hilde tells the runaway hero of 
Madame Alice Esty was Szeg/inde. The orchestra, unde 
Herr Eckhold, was occasionally a little rough, but the gen 
eral representation was a creditable one 

The season closes to-night witha performance of Carmen 
with Miss Pauline Joran in the title rdle Mile. de Lussan, 
who is a great favorite here, unfortunately took a severe 
cold after her performance of La Vivandiére, and has been 
unable to sing since. Miss Joran filled her place before 
this réle, and has proved a useful artist to the company A 


[iss Bessie Macdonald 
of Chicago. This young lady studied in Paris with Marc] 


and Sbriglia for three years, and on coming to London was 


notable success has bee n made by N 


at once engaged by the Carl Rosa Company for three years 
She has a sweet soprano voice of considerable power and a 


pleasing personality. She has sang the réles of Marguerii 





points to a promising career 
other Americans inthe company, and nothing further nee 
be said now F. V. ATWATER 


Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, February 13, 18% 


ALTIMORE has during the past week sus- 


tained a great loss in the death of Edwin B. Aler, the 

most widely known and accomplished organist and musi 
cian in this city 

Mr. Aler was born in Baltimore thirty-four years ago 


At a very early age he manifested a decided talent for 


students, in its literal sense, he had become a master 
There appeared to be no limit to this man’s wonderful 
knowledge and information on matters musical. It seemed 
that } 








impossible to refer to any composition or composer 


did not give immediate evidence of thorough fam 





i this was not limited to any particular school, for he 








was not a specialist in the sense of familiarizing himself 


with everything of merit that had been publi 








He was an ardent ‘‘ Wagnerite,” and I[ qu any 
musician in a had a more intimate acquaintance 
W t wo great master ; and many of the 
tricack of this master ef orchestration were nade clear an 


telligible to those who delighted in listening to Mr. Aler’s 
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As a composer Mr. Aler devoted but little time, and so fa 





as is known, his work that line is limited to some songs 
some of which, however, are gems, notably Du Bist Wie 
e Blume Mr. Ale Vas an i my anda 
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I have often spoken of the that time the position of 
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AND IT ENABLED ME TO SING CARMEN.” 


EMMA CALVE. 
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62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 
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Opera in Europe. 

1g hiogadigino x operas were produced in Italy 

last year, and in the catalogue of one of the music 
publishing firms of Italy only three receive the commenda- 
tion expressed in the word * buonissimo,” which, trans- 
lated, means, ‘‘very good.” This qualified praise was 
applied to Puccini’s La Bohéme, produced at Turin about 
a year ago. The work was founded on Murger’s Vie de 
Bohéme. Leoncavallo is writing an opera on the same 
subject. Giordano’s Andrea Chenier is another of the com- 
mended works, and the third is a work of Luporini called 
The Easter Necklace. As the best specimens of a whole 
year’s production this result is not encouraging, although the 
listin France is no richer. Whatever became of the seventy- 
three remaining operas is not revealed. Probably after 
one or two performances in provincial cities they dropped 
forever out of view. The Easter Necklace was given first 
at the San Carlo at Naples, and Andrea Chenier was sung 
at La Scala in Milan. Incidents of the present musical 
season situation in Italy have been the revival and great 
success of Verdi’s Luisa Muller, and the complete failure of 
Franchetti’s Asrael in several Italian towns. Milan heard 
Die Gétterdimmerung, as well as a series of operas by 
Massenet and Saint-Saéns, with Sibyl Sanderson as their 
leading interpreter. 

The National Opera House in Paris is given rent free to 
its managers, and they receive in addition a subsidy of $160, - 
000. But the management gave only one absolute novelty 
last year, although it is said that by their contract they are 
required to produce every year three new works by French 
composers. The new opera sung was Hellé, by Duvernoy. 
The work was not a great success. At the Opéra Comique, 
in Paris, which is generally a much more progressive the- 
atre, two new operas were sung. This theatre is likewise 
given rent free to the manager, who receives a subsidy as 


well. Messager’s Le Chevalier d’Harmental was one of the 


new operas, and it was, through the influence of Ernest van | 


Dyck, produced only a short time ago at the Imperial Opera 
House in Vienna. It made no great success in either of 
these two cities, and is said to be inferior to the same com- 
poser’s La Baroche. M. Cohen's operatic form of Dumas’ 
La Femme de Claude was nothing more than a success of 
curiosity, and not that to any great extent. Promised 
works are the Sapho of Daudet, out of which Massenet is 
making an opera; and later Massenet’s Cinderella, which 
was to have been given next month, but was postponed ow- 
ing to the desire to have Sapho ready by early next au- 
tumn. 

Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila has lately made a great 
furore in Madrid. A forthcoming Italian revival is to be the 
first production in a great many years of Verdi's Don Carlos. 
The opera has not been sung in many years, and the diffi- 


culties in the way of the performance have been in a meas- | 


ure removed by the rearrangement of the work which Verdi 
has just made. This removes the first act almost entirely. 
The revival will take place at La Scala. 
Messidor, by Zola and Bruneau, is not like Le Réve and 
L’Attaque des Moulin, a dramatization of one of Zola’s nov- 
els. The libretto was written especially for this work. 
Andrea Chenier has just been sungin Budapest. The per- 
formance created little enthusiasm, in spite of a capable inter- 
pretation and elaborate scenic aid. 

The Dresden Opera has already given August Bungert’s 
The Return of Ulysses with great popular success, and the 


piece is about to go into the repertory of the Royal Opera | 
There has been some hitch in the produc- | 


House at Berlin. 
fion of the opera at Berlin, as the composer insists that the 
opera house officials promised to produce all of his six operas 
that comprise the series known as The Homeric World. 
Herr Bungert wants them to do this or otherwise promise to 
produce the four other operas in the tetrology called Odys- 
seus, These separate works are said to be too closely con- 
nected to admit of separate performance when there is no 
probability that the rest of the series will be given. Circe 
and Nausikas are two of the other operas of the tetralogy. 


The new opera 


| the residence 
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Hamburg has lately heard a one act opera by a young 
Swedish composer named Preben Nordermann. The opera 
is called King Magnus. Klughardt’s Gudrun was given for 
the first time at Mayence several weeks ago with success. 
As a result of Herr Mottl’s great success as a conductor in 
Paris the Opéra Comique has accepted an opera called The 
Spirit of the Flood, written by two brothers named Hille- 
macher. Frau Mottl will goto Paris and sing in French 
the same réle she assumed when this work had its original 
production at Carlsruhe. It was given there in November, 
1896. It is said that Mottl will conduct the Paris perform- 
ance of the opera.— Sunday Sun. 








Boston Music Notes. 
FEBRUARY 13, 1897. 


Mr. Everett E. Truette has arranged for his quartet in 
the new church at Worcester, of which he is the organist, 
Mrs. A. Sophia Markee, soprano; Miss Aagot Lunde, con- 
tralto; Mr. F. W. Jameson, tenor, and Mr. Thomas Daniel, 
bass. Mrs. Markee has recently returned from a successful 








concert tour in the West, and kas also been heard at several 
recitals this winter. Miss Lunde’s recent concert was a 
success in every way for this young singer, who sings her 
native Norwegian songs with such delight to all who hear 
them. Mr. Jameson was formerly at St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York, and Mr. Daniels was heard last Sunday evening 
in Elijah. Besides the quartet there is a chorus of forty 
voices, and the music certainly ought to be one of the best, 
with a fine organ to help carry out the programs. The in- 
augural concert will be on Tuesday evening, February 16; 
on the 18th the pastor of the church will be installed, and 
on the 19th the Memorial Chapel will be dedicated in the 
afternoon and the church in the evening. The church is 
the largest and one of the handsomest in Massachusetts. 
The second concert of the Eichberg Quartet took place 
in New Bedford, February 8, at the residence of Mrs. T. 


M. Stetson. There was a large audience present. Miss 
Aagot Lunde and Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross assisted. The 


next concert will be March 29, with Mrs. Marsh, pianist, 
and Miss Anna Miller Wood to assist the quartet. 

The musical in the series that Miss Marianna Guild has 
arranged took place at the Hotel Vendome on Thursday 
afternoon, Mrs. Wm. Murdock being the hostess. The 
Boston Philharmonic Quartet—Mr. Daniel Kuntz, Mr.Gus- 
tave Strube, Mr. Henry Heindland Mr. Leo Schulz—played 
an interesting program. The 'cello solo, by Mr. Schulz, 
was so warmly applauded that he responded with another 
of Popper’s charming solos. The next musical will be at 
of Mrs. Oliver Ditson on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kronberg, who have just returned from a 
concert tour, found that the eight Kronberg prize songs 
were immediate favorites wherever they were sung. At 
Syracuse Mr. Kronberg sang at the matinée The Cavalier’s 
Song, receiving double encores, as did My Own Sweetheart, 
sung by Mrs. Kronberg. In the evening another favorite 
was Salve Regina by Eayrs. At Buffalo, Toledo and De- 
troit the same enthusiastic applause was given to these 
songs, and both Mr. Kronberg and the publishers, the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company, are congratulating 
themselves upon the success of these works. 

The pupils of Mme. de Angelis will give a recital of 
English ballads in Steinert Hall on Thursday evening, 
February 18. The occasion ought to prove an interesting 
one, as Mme. de Angelis has some fine voices among her 
pupils. 

As usual Mrs. L. P. Morrill's Wednesday afternoon 
musical was largely attended, the rooms being crowded all 
the afternoon. From one who was there it is said that 
Miss Edith Cushney was highly complimented for her ex- 
quisite voice, beautiful facial expression and fine poise. 
Many thought her voice and style quite like Mrs. Henschel, 
and a fine future is anticipated for her. Mrs. Josephine 
James sang two solos and a duet with Mrs. Morrill. She 
has a rich, well cultivated contralto voice, Miss Loveren, 
the young contralto, showed great progress in the last two 
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months. Mrs. Frank Fritz, the composer, who is one of 
Mrs. Morrill’s pupils, presided at the tea table, assisted by 
Miss Grace Turner and Miss Grace Burnap. These musi- 
cals are doing much for pupils, giving them experience and 
ease of manner. Mrs. Morrill sang a beautiful group of 
songs, and was warmly applauded. 

Mr. O. J. Hackett, of Boston, was the soloist at a concert 
in Lowell last week in St. Paul's Church. The Lowell 
Courier said: ‘‘Mr. Hackett isa fine tenor and a singer 
of rare ability. His work was wonderfully pleasing and 
effective.” 

Mrs. Marian Titus and Mr. George W. Proctor gave a re- 
cital in the ballroom of the Tuileries Monday afternoon. 
The music critic of the Boston Evening Transcript says 

We hear Mrs. Titus had a bad cold—was there ever a good one? 
But one would not have known it from her singing. She has had 
some training, to be sure, but we still think that we can greet in her 
that rara avis, a natural, born singer. The phenomenally high range 
of her voice we care little for, except in so far as it gives her great 
ease in regions that are high for ordinary singers; but its beautiful 
quality, its evenness throughout its compass, and the consummate 
ease with which she uses it, are of genuine artistic value. We know 
very few soprani acuti with so good a medium. She must have great 
natural flexibility, too, to sing florid passages as well as she does at 
this stage of her career. But what is most remarkable in her is her 
command of breath. Is this inborn, or did Mrs. Salisbury (born 
Gertrude Franklin) give it to her? If Mrs. Salisbury did, she may 
count it a fine feather in her cap as a teacher. Mrs. Titus never 
gasps; her accent falls pat to the beat, as if she could not get out of 
breath. 

The room was literally thronged by alarge and excellently com- 
posed audience ; the music was evidently listened to with apprecia- 
tive interest and enjoyment; but women are no very good 
claqueuses, and their dainty gloves are not given to thunderous ap- 
plause. Had there been more men there the ceiling might have 
come down. 

There was an interesting pupils’ recital at 
School of Music on Thursday evening. The 
cluded piano, violin and clarinet solos, Miss D. L. White 
Miss An 


the Daudelin 
program in- 


giving the only soprano solo of the evening 
gelina P. Loveland was the accompanist 

The official financial statement of the Worcester County 
Musical Association has been received. ‘The circular is ad- 
dressed to the friends and patrons of the association 

Believing that a full and candid statement of the affairs 
of the association will best serve its interests, the board of 
government makes public the treasurer's report of the late 
festival. 

The managers have always realized the full significance 
of a balance on the wrong side and have striven to keep the 
expenses within the bounds of what might be regarded as a 
fair estimate of probable receipts, 

For several festivals, however, they have not been suc- 
cessful, as appears by the figures below, which show how 
material has been the reduction of the reserve fund of the 
association during late years 
This showing is of course not satisfactory to the man 
agers, but they feel there is but one course open to them, 
namely, to do their utmost to give to the public the very 
best, having a due regard for the ruling principles of busi- 
ness and economy, trusting to the generosity and the public 
spirit of the community for a liberal support 
The managers take this opportunity to express to the 
patrons of the festival, to the orchestra, artists and chorus 
and to the newspapers their grateful appreciation of the 
generous and universally kind and helpful support so cor- 
dially manifested on all sides. 

By order of the board of government, 
Cuark.es M. Bent, President 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE FESTIVAL OF 























1896 
Receipts. Expenses 
Season Tickets.. . $4,260.00 Artists 
Premiums... 1,525.10 Orchestra 
Single tickets. 5,064.45 | Conductors 
Chorus..... 693.00 | Rent of halls 
Advertising 549.25 | Advertising 
Program books.... . 319.19 | Printing 
Rental of music 51.35 | Rental of musi 
Sundries.... ae 4.00 Program books 
Donation.... 300.00 | New music 
- - Stamps and stationery 
Perr rte, $12,766.34 | Service of officers and 
Deficit. . 1,001.58 empioyés 
Sundries 
$13,767.92 
$13,707.42 
TOTAL ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF THE TEN YEARS 
PRECEDING. 
Year Receipts Expenses Loss 
1886....... , . . $10,507.27 $10,249.96 
a ee -.++ 11,941.62 11,665.73 
 agabewe cewen 12,980.63 13,252.76 $272.13 
POT eeeTTT TT Ty 12,415.49 11,056.68 ae 
1890,, eee 11,030.03 11,685.26 iS 
=a ° ..» 11,896.62 13,426.14 
S Eeoreseress eer 12,109.12 
I Bee ccccccccss . 8,826.25 11,167.01 
i dasesteccevassenvesen 10,263.64 10,177.72 85. 2 
E DEED cctcccoedtc cesses voce 13,510.46 13,281.97 ee 9 enass 
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Laura Buckingham Joyce, Accompanist.—This is 
from the Middletown Dai/y - 

Mention must not be omitted of the very talented accompanist, 
Mrs. Joyce, whose every touch was an added pleasure to the pro- 
gram 

Calve.—Mme. Calvé has signed a contract with George 
Stewart, of Boston, to appear at fifteen concerts after the 
It is said that she is guar- 
She will sing in Albany, 

Minneapolis and other 


supplemental season of opera 
anteed $1,800 for each concert. 
Buffalo, 
Western cities 

Another Sternberg Pupil.—Miss Carolyn E. Haines, of 
Marion, Ohio, a pupil of Constantin v. Sternberg, gave a 
She did great honor 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 


delightful studio musicale last week. 
to her master in all her playing, but especially in Chopin’s 
G minor ballade, which fairly electrified the very large 
audience. Though she established herself but recently, 
she has a considerable number of pupils and is said to be 
very successful as a teacher. 

Lilian Carllsmith, Contralto.—The following is from 
the 7/mes of recent date 
l mbers Miss Lilian Carllsmith, con- 
iglish and French, and responded to 





Between the instrument 





tralto, sang songs in German, Er 


a hearty encore with a fantastic German song. She hasa powerful, 
rich and agreeable voice, which has been well cultivated, and she 
sings with much dramatic force and expressiveness. 

Miss Carllsmith sings for the Orpheus Club, of Newark, 
on the 18th, at the Roseville Church (special service) the 
2ist, and at the Berkeley Lyceum on the 23d. 


Abbie Clarkson Totten, Soprano.—This young singer 
sang at the Hillsdale M. E. Church last week, and between 
her handsome appearance and brilliant vocalization cap- 
tured the audience, as may be inferred from the following | 


press notice 

The audience that greeted Abbie C. Totten and he, able coterie of 
assistants on Wednesday evening was apparently very appreciative 
She never sang better, and the encores she received must have been 
very gratifying, and no one will dispute the fact that she sang with 
haracterized her heretofore 





the same ease and grace that has 


Professor Maretzek was tedlv proud of his handsome pupil 





Of ail her beautiful selectior Sicilian Vespers seemed to be the 


most appreciated 

Recital Devoted to American Composers.—On Janu- 
ary 30 a recital of American compositions was given at the 
studio of Ad. M. Foerster, in Pittsburg, Pa. The compos- 
ers whose names appear on the program are Bernard Boe- 
kelman, Carl Retter, Constantin v. Sternberg, E. A. Mac- 
Dowell, Kate Ockleston Lippa, Arthur Foote, Edgar S. 
Kelley, Emil Liebling and E. K. Kroger. Misses Elizabeth 
G. Brown, Amanda Vierheller, Dorthala Miller, Caroline 
Groetsch, Sarah Taylor, Augusta Mitchel, Gertrude Blan- 
chard, Louise Minek, Julia Gibausky and Katherine Barry 
interpreted this unusual and admirable program. 

Suecess of the Kaltenborn Quartet.—The series of 
eight recitals for which the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String 
Quartet has been engaged by one of the most fashionable 
clubs of Brooklyn have been such a success that there is 
talk of extending them. Through these concerts the quar- 
tet has received other engagements, one of which was to 
play at the fashionable Germania Club, of Brooklyn, last 
Thursday evening, where they again scored a tremendous 
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success. On Friday last the quartet played toa most en- 
thusiastic audience of ladies in Remsen street, Brooklyn. 
Later in the season this quartet will be heard at the Lotus 
Club, and in Jersey City, Montclair, Harlem, and also in 
Brooklyn several times again. The success of this new 
quartet has been remarkable. 

Clara A. Korn.—Breitkopf & Hirtel have published six 
piano compositions of Mrs. Clara A. Korn, dedicated to 
Mrs. Theodore Sutro. These six compositions—Barcarolle, 
Caprice, Scherzo, Humoreske, Impromptu and Nocturne— 
were played by the composer at Mendelssohn Glee Club 
rooms, December 18, 1895, at a concert of the Manuscript, 
Society. A seventh morceau of the same composer, Swing- 
ing, has recently been published by Theo. Presser, Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Korn has been eminently successful in her 
work, and has a class of eighty-three pupils in theory, one 
of whom, Miss Anna Gumar, has recently had a number of 
short songs accepted by a prominent music publisher. 


Success of Miss Roberts’ Talks on Music.—Miss Rob- 
erts is meeting with great success in her Talks on Music 
On February 2 she spoke on Rhythm before the Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club in Towanda, after which she was re-engaged to 


She is also en- 
Daniel Tuthill 


give at an early date a Talk on Folk Songs 
gaged to give a talk on Music at Mrs 
Pratt's, in Elmira, and she has engagements for the near 
future in Williamsport, Auburn, Buffalo and other 
places. Miss Cora Suer, pianist (a pupil of Miss Roberts), 
assisted by Mrs. Crocker, soprano, gave a highly success- 
ful concert on February 6 at the residence of Mrs. Roberts, 
500 Union place, Elmira, N. Y. 

Tecla Vigna.—The following is from one of the Cincin- 
nati papers | 
‘*Miss Tecla Vigna and Mr. Van der Stucken, dean of 
the faculty of the College of Music, have locked horns 
over their difficulty. Yesterday Miss Vigna received a let- 

ter from the dean. which read as follows 
“Misss TECLA VIGNA—Dear Madame: I beg to inform you that 
I consider any publication about the internal affairs of the College of 
Music by teachers of the institution without the permission of the 
right and proper authorities as harmful to the best interests of the 
college and as an act of insubordinatior Respectfully 
‘FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 


‘‘Hereupon Miss Vigna called upon the dean in his 
office and an interview was had, as a result of which Miss 
Vigna was requested to resign at the close of the month 
There was a meeting held of the finance committee, at 
which the action of Mr. Van der Stucken was sustained 
Miss Vigna states, however, emphatically that she will not 


resign; that she has a contract, and that she will abide by | 
its terms. She has already placed her affairs in the hands | 


of a prominent attorney of this city, who holds that Mr 


| Van der Stucken can by no manner of means make it out | 


Bertha Bucklin, Violinist.—Miss Bucklin, who is the 
violinist of the Euterpe Trio, recently played in Brooklyn 
in conjunction with Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. William | 
H. Rieger. The following is from the S/andard Union 

Miss Bertha Bucklin interpreted the three movements—prest 
lin in A 


Save as a dis- 


that she violated her contract by insubordination.’ 
| 


f 


adagio, tempo giusto—of Christian Sinding’s suite for vio 


minor. The presto was not particularly interesting 
play of the performer's virtuosity, but the beautiful adagio and the 


ruthless headstrong finale with its impetuous bowings, its checks and 


its starts, each gave artistic pleasure. When Miss Bucklin next ap- 
peared and played the Adagio Pathetique of Godard the audience in- 
The artist complied with an imita 


+i , +) 
on on the 


sisted on an encore 
strings of a Scotch bagpipe 

Miss Frances Miller.—Baltimore, Md., 
beautiful women, has arepresentative singer here in the per- 
son of Miss Miller. Shesang in Bayonne, N. J., as soloist at 
the Musical Society's concert (Mr. E. J. Fitzhugh, con- 
ductor), also with the Trinity Choral Club, of New Ro- 


famous for its 


| Scandinavian music delighted his au 


29 


chelle (Mr. William R. Chapman, conductor). She also 
sang as follows: Mrs. Gen. Butterfield's, January 27. Mu- 
sicale—Selections, viz., Thou Brilliant Bird, from La Perle 
du Brésil; Caro Nome, from Rigoletto Goshen, N. Y., 
January 28, assisted at a recital—Selections, viz., Cavatine, 
from Queen of Sheba; group of German songs, by Von 
Fielitz. 

Miss Miller studied with Dr. E 
Md., by whom her voice was placed 

She is now being coached by Mr. Orton Bradley, 
decided to renew her engagement at the Mt. Morris Baptist 


S. Kimball, of Baltimore, 
and has 


Church for another year 

Thiers’ Pupils.—Mrs. St. Anna Webber, of Brooklyn, 
and Mrs. J. Williams Macy, contralto of Calvary Church 
are well-known pupils of Albert Gerard-Thiers. Miss Lillie 
Ott is a charming young girl and coming singer, and Mr 
E. B. Kinney, Jr , has a tenor voice of remarkable range 
and strength. 

Alberto Jonas’ Success.—Alberto Jonas, the pianist, 
played last month with great success in Saginaw and Jack- 
son, Mich. He will play at a concert in Kalamazoo 
Mich., on the 17th of this month 
recent press notices received by Mr 


The following are som« 
Jonas 

Few more brilliant pianists have visited Saginaw than Mr. Alberto 

His technic is remarkably fine, his touch powerful yet 


g sonata, op.7, the four movements served ad 


Jonas 
delicate. In the Gris 
mirably to show his masterful skil His interpretation of the weird 


lience Indeed, all of his selec 









tions were warmly received and ought forth ntaneous ap- 
plause. The Liszt Campanella and Menuetto Scher ido by Staven- 
hagen were brilliantly played. Mr. Jon artist in his 
appearance, even to the refractory lock of ! 






lair i bent upon 








} obscuring his vision when he was carried away by his art.—Sagznarz 
| Evening News, January 13 
Prof. Alberto Jonds is a brilliant pianist, and it was unfortunate 
that the storm prevented many from hearing him at Castle Hall last 
evening. He isatrue artist and the St. Ambrose ladies were for 
tunate in securing him for one of the finest recitals of the seasor I 
wasan attractive progr and was admirably rendered, receiving 
deserved applause To specify as to favorites would be difficult, as 
each number gave pleasure Professor nas has a remarkably fine 





technic, and, thougt 





1 delicate, his 


The next regular meeting of the St. Ambrose will be held Fet 


ruary 11.—7he Morning Patriot, Jackson, January 28. 


Philadelphia.—A recital by some of the members of the 
elementary departments will be given at the Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, this evening. These 
elementary concerts are most interesting, demonstrating as 
they do the practical results of the excellent fundamental 
principles used in this school, and giving proof of the special 
attention given to young beginners 

Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music, 1331 South Broad street, 


interesting and instructive lecture last Wednesday evening, 


Philadelphia, gave a most 


1 friends of that institu- 
Period, Sacrnd and 


Counterpoint and Harmony Contrasted 
¢ 


February 10, before the pupils an 
tion The subject was, The Classic 
Secular Music 
1 


The lecture was devoted to an account of the gradual de 


velopment of harmony from the often crude combinations 
that the old order of counterpoint gave rise to; also the 
gradual differentiation between sacred and secular musik 


+} it t} 


and the gradual infusion of the spirit of nationality, t 


a 
is, the peculiar spirit by means of which the music of one 
nation or race is distinguished from that of another. The 
subject for the next lecture will be Origin and Growth of 
Instrumental Music 

Lavin.—Ata concert given in Brattleboro, Vt., on Thurs 
day evening, February 4, the tenor William Lavin sang 
with great success the tenor solos in The Hymn of Prais« 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater The following are notices 
from the local press 
r the Cujus Animan 


All were waiting, perhapsa little impatiently,f 





and, from the opening note, the interest, the attention, the enthusiasm 





Clementine Sheldon 
—SOPRANO.— 


Direct from Delle Sedie, Paris. 
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Each leaflet includes a program for the artistic 
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provides a lesson from one of the leaders of 
modern thought % 2% 2% 8 
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increased, until with the closing bars it seemed as though the au- | will also be heard in a number of operatic performances 
dience would go wild. Mr. Lavin surely has never been as here with the Damrosch Opera Company in the Metropolitan 
n any selection so well suited to his peculiar and masterly powers, ™ = A . $ m 
aap edi engesdaaghe yd seine Basses Opera House. Ella Russell has all her time filled in Eng- 
and there was not, as in the case of so many, an arbitrary treatment . F 
land up to the time of her departure. 

electrifying in the extreme Regarding her recent successes the English press says: 

Owing to the length of the program no encores had received recog- With principals of the proved ability of Mme. Russell, Mr. Lloyd 
nition up to this time, although there was substantial and apprecia- | and Mr. Black, it goes without saying almost that the oratorio was 
tive demand for repetitions during the rendering of The Hymn of | interpreted in an irreproachable manner.—Nottingham Post 


of the vocal score—there was no need, and his D in alt was clear and 


Praise. But no conductor, be he never so determined, could resist the 
enthusiastic and sustained insistance at this point. It would seem 
that one rendition was sufficiently exacting upon the singer, but Mr 
repeat, and with the 


Then Miss Ella Russell appeared to sing Infelice, Mendelssohn's 
great scena for soprano and orchestra, which was written for the 
Philharmonic Society in April of 1834. The success of the evening 
was achieved in this scena by Miss Russell, who sang with quite 
exceptional brilliance. Throughout the entire scena the rendering 
was perfection, and the tour de force of the high B flat at the con- 
clusion electrified the audience. Miss Russell was loudly cheered. 
and had several times to return to the platform to bow her acknowl- 


Lavin promptly signified his willingness to 
opening bars by the orchestra the audience subsided into delicious 
expectancy. And again the same applause signified the complete 
captivation of the audience by the second rendering of this vocal 
classic Vermont Phanix, Brattleboro, February 5. 


The star of the evening's entertainment was, of course, William ; 
Rate pare ; , P . ;.—Londo s 
Lavin, whose faultless tenor made a fine impression on his music edgments.—London Post 


much cannot be said in praise 


loving audience, and for whom too ro 

Miss Ella Russell, as the hapless bride, sang with an earnestness 

and fervor that appealed to the audience with pathetic power. The 

song in which the maiden tells of her forlorn condition ; the rash wish 

that brings punishment upon her ; the terrible incidents of the weary 

| journey with the demon lover, and the penitential supplication to 

| the Holy Virgin for deliverance—these were all given with dramatic 

force and intense feeling, and the singer received every token of the 
triumph she had made.—Airmingham Daily Post 


Many of our people had often expressed a desire to again hear Mr 
voice, and their expectations were fully gratified 





Lavin's magnificer 
n his appearance last evening. His unsurpassed voice has hitherto 
een heard by the best musicians in the world, and his rare presence 
and ability entranced his friends and admirers, of which there were 
many present. Mr. Lavin not only received the unanimous applause 


of his audience, but the chorus also joined in the ovation.—7he 


Reformer, Brattleboro, February 5 

Sternberg’s Pupils.—The ensemble class of Constan- 
tin v. Sternberg in Philadelphia gave a very successful 
matinée in the Art Club last Wednesday. The performers 
surprised the large audience with their certainty, freedom 


Miss Ella Russell was eminently successful, and after her exquisite 
rendering of O Virgin Mother, Gracious Be, the storm of applause 


tainly well deserved, and under the circumstances would surely be 
pardoned by the straitest respecter of the proprieties present. Miss 
Russell's high C was a marvel of power and brilliancy, though per- 
citals haps the long-sustained piano B flat was still more admirable as a 


and ease, usually so conspicuously absent from pupils’ re- 


The interesting program contained a number of transcrip- | tour de force, so pure and mellow was it, so easily held and so flute- 


tions for two pianos of Wagner episodes (RAinedaughter | like in quality.—Birmingham Gazette. 


scene, Va/kyrize ride, Magic fire, Wo/an's farewell, &c.), Saar’s Songs.—Here are some of the notices which have 


two trios for piano and strings, which were admira- | been given by our music critics on Mr. Saar’s songs 


bly played by Miss Jennie Bachmann and Miss Mary W. The first of the three lieder, Abendgang, deserves especial praise 
Miller respectively (delightfully assisted by Messrs. Jan | It is not only most artistic in its construction, but inspired by the 
Koert and Paul Miersch, of the Damrosch Orchestra). The | most profound sentiment. Saar is evidently strongly influenced by 
: . = > Brahms, but he remains independent. Songsof such a delicate ar 
solo pieces elicited spontaneous applause and recalls; it Was | refined order must be repeatedly heard before their beauty can be 
an exhibition of the noblest sort of rivalry among the fair | entirely appreciated, and, therefore, they are just the songs which ou 
concert singers ought to give us.—NMew York Stats Zeitung, Feb- 


; 


and young competitors for public honors 
Miss Jessie Jamieson (concert polonaise, by Milde) | 7“*’% ”” — 
seemed slightly embarrassed, but played bravely and well. 


Mrs. M. P. Graves (berceuse and etude in F, by Chopin) 


The talent disclosed by the songs seems to be always a gracious 
one, with a distinct tendency toward ambitious flights throug! : 
ether of poetry. He avoids the commonplace, both in mek 








revealed especially a rare quality of touch, delightful to the and harmonization, and a song like his Abendgang, the first sung by 
senses and gratifying to the intellect in her clear, lucid | Mr. Bispham, challenges sincere respect from the knowing.—Ner 
phrasing. Miss Mary Wanamaker Miller (Liszt's Waldes- | Yor’ Tribune, February so ae 

rauschen) was thoroughly and, so to say, “ professionally ” Mr. Saar’s songs are of considerable value, and every one shows.a 


artistic. Touch, conception, phrasing seemed to be—though, | successful effort to suit the music to the text.—Maz/ and Express, 
of course, the result of long and attentive work—perfectly | /eéruary 10 

natural with her. The same must be said of Miss Kate Lohse-Gregorowitsch Concert.—One of the most in- 
Hull Bundy, who, however, has the advantage of consider- | teresting concerts of the season will be given on Monday 
She was not new to the audience, | evening, March 1, in Carnegie Hall. Otto Lohse will con- 


able concert experience 
duct an especially selected orchestra of the best material in 


but her reappearance (with Moszkowski’s intricate A minor 
$) was welcomed with a most sympathetic | New York, with Nahan Franko as concert master. Some 
orchestral novelties will be produced. Gregorowitsch, the 
Russian violinist, will be the soloist, who will be heard in 
Bruch’s G minor concerto and Sarasate’s Nightingale 


caprice, op 

greeting. 
Mr. v. Sternberg was warmly congratulated at the close 

of the matinée, not the least by his own pupils, who showed 


their devotion and esteem for their teacher by fairly crowd- Euterpe Trio.—Early dates for this trio are the Troy 
ing around him and overwhelming him with their expres- Choral Club and the concert in aid of Mrs. ee 
si f appreciation. 5 ae 

samadhi... capananae Lathrop’s charity. Within the past week they appeared as 


Franz Wilezek.—The Austrian violinist, Franz Wilczek, | follows: February 11, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn; Feb- 
will be the soloist at a concert given by the Orpheus Club | ruary 13, Mr. Will Drake's studio; February 15, afternoon 
in Philadelphia next Saturday, the 20th inst. He will per- Snensta Club (Schubert program), Waldorf Hotel. 
form at this concert on a very costly Stradivarius loaned by , , : : 
t : i Eva Vescelius.—This lady's specialty is arranging 
unique entertainments for churches and societies and di- 
recting rehearsals for amateur musicales in and around New 
York city. She is pupil of Delle Sedie and Wm. Shaks- 

Ella Russell.—The advent of this great prima donna is speare. She has arranged affairs of this sort for the North 
looked forward to with great interest. Already she is | Reformed Church, Newark; also the Woodside Presby- 
booked for the most important concerts this spring. In| terian Church. In the children’s May festival at Forest 
New York she sings Elijah with the Oratorio Society; in | HiIl. N. J., she arranged a tableau of the nations, illustrat- 
Boston she has been engaged by the Hiindel and Haydn ing patriotic songs, followed by A Garden of Singing 
Society, and in Chicago she will sing with the Apollo. She Flowers, or the Floral Fairies’ Frolic. 

* She has also given a unique entertainment called Popu- 


Wm. C. Clopton. The event promises to be a big success. 
Mr. Wilczek will play before a musical society in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the 24th inst 





that broke out, despite the assumed continuity of the work, was cer- | 


lar Posters, which include such things as the Crescent 
Bicycle, Franco-American Soup, Brown's French Dressing, 
Pear’s Soap, Lowney’s Chocolate, None Such Mince 
Meat, Baker's Chocolate, Quaker Oats, Sapolio, Choco- 
lat Menier, the Liberty Bicycle, Aunt Jemima, and A 
Greek Festival At most ef these she also appeared as 
soprano soloist. 

Adele Aus der Ohe in Boston.- 

Miss Aus der Ohe is an artist of astonishing technical powers. In 
none of her appearances here has she shown such a power of wrist 
and flexibility of fingers as she possesses, and the illustration of her 
skill yesterday afternoon came as an almost overwhelming surprise 
Phat she can play with exquisite delicacy was sufficiently indicated 
by her charmingly tender rendering of the second of the Chopin 
etudes, which shetook at an amazing pace, but without missing a 
note, and with the most exquisitely even and pearly execution.—Zos- 


ton Herald 


Indeed one cannot say too much about Miss Aus der Ohe’s playing 
It is simply great playing ; great in technic, in force of temperament, 
in charm. It is the fine, natural expression of a fine and command- 
ing personality.—Aoston Transcript 

In the fortissimo passages Miss Aus der Ohe seems to cast off all 
her feminine characteristics, and plays with the strength of a man 
Indeed there is much in her rendering of loud and difficult passages 
1d one of Paderewski. There is the same firm, strong touch 

accuracy and pearly clearness of noteseven inthe most 








rapidruns. Butin the softer passages Miss Aus der Ohe becomes 


the thorough woman again, and no one after hearing her perform 














ance of yesterday can deny that she is a master of the limited range 
»f expression to which the piano is mechanically confined Boston 
Globe 

lhe Chopin selections were delightfully played, the second etude 
an being faultless in style, finish and feeling and deli- 
ac reting her more finely conceived and finely developed 
ett r Ohe was dazzling with the brilliancy of her play 
ng. N¢ r, lovelier oreeffective, b ant and satisfactory 
has beer eard in the way of piano play i the work was worthy 
of the tation it received. Del fulin another way was the 
manne h the Rubinstein barcarolle was read,and played grace 





and de acy could go no further. In the Liszt rhapsody the artist 
7 


was on her own ground.—Aoston Saturday Evening Gazette 
Mildenberg Pupils’ Recital.—The pupils of Mr. Albert 
Mildenberg, pianist, who is director of the department of 
music at Miss Mason's Castle School, at Tarrytown-on-the- 
Hudson, gave a recital at the school last week. The play- 


| ing of the pupils gave evidence of careful and intelligent 


Ms 
training at the hands of Mr. Mildenberg, and most of them 


played with clearness of technic and breadth of tone that 
were admirable. Here is the program, which was selected 


with great taste 


Nocturne Brassin 
Novelette in F seuexeceds on ... Schumann 
Miss Kate Maitland 
Romance Rubinstein 
Ga om English suite sach-Joseffy 
Miss Estelle Smitt 
Barcarolle F minor Rubinstein 
Miss Maud Horner 
Moment Musical Schubert 
Miss Helen Hewes 
Valse Impromptu Liszt 


Miss Maud Langford 
Mr. Mildenberg isa pupil of Rafael Joseffy, and has lost 
1 


11 


no time in making good use of many valuable ideas that he 


has received from his great master 


Hilke’s Suecesses.— 
Miss Hilke gave Villanelle, E 
tained the reputation which preceded her to this city 


a voice of remarkable power and flexibility and 


fell’ Acqua, in which she fully sus 





She possesses ¢ 
lled it as a trt artist Her encore number was a charming 


ballad by Clayton Johns.— Wheeling Register, February 5, 1897 








a 4 
Miss Kathrin Hilke sang Villanelle, a song requiring much execu 
tion. The encore demand was very pleasing. Her voice is a clear 


soprano and her enunciation remarkably distinct. In the oratorio 








her solo, Out of Great Tribulation, was very feelingly sung, perhaps 
her very best work Wheeling Intelligencer, February 1807 
Ast e Stabat Mater was not the least, for Miss Hilke 
perfectly trained soprano, wrought her hearers up to an 
enthusiastic appreciation of her powers, and when the glorious In 





1 Miss Hilke, the audi 


flammatus closed with orchestra, chorus and 
ence just “ cut loose,” and a fine floral offering was handed up to the 


d artist. * * * The Ave Maria of Bach-Gounod was simply 
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Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
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Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Driaseke, 


wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c 


Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. d | r ; 
; for Organ, Cantor and Orgunist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, 


nts, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 


GERMANY. 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 


Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher 


Mme. Sofia SCALCHI. Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instrume ae a ers , : wm Gen 

gana a : : : ote ‘ Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
BARRON BERTHALD, Tenor JNO. C. DEMPSEY, Baritone. | macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
| Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Accompanist 
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JEFFERSON S. LEERBURGER, Manager M sical Department, ne- | begi 

cee for artists in Europe and America. Musical Entertainments. | and full list of teachers at the offices of T 
orrespondence solicited on all musical business 





nning of April and beginning of September. Admission g 
"HE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court : 
Full courses or sing!e branches. Principal admission times, 
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It was one of those uplifting ren- 
Parkers- 


gloriously sung by Miss Hilke 
ditions, which only a true artist can render 
burg Daily State Journal, February 6, 1897 


It was a gem 


Miss Hilke, who was here in the The Messiah last year, sang in 
strong, vibrant tones, Magic Song, by Helmund. She was perhaps 
at her best in the Villanelle, with its dainty arpeggios and difficul 
shadings.—Scranton Republican, February 2, 18q7 


Miss Hilke sang with enchanting sweetness The Magic Song. But 
the full power of her silvery soprano voice was heard in her rendition 
of Quis est Homo. The sympathetic tenderness of her remarkable 
voice was eloquently expressive of the heart touching sadness of sor 


row's desolation conveyed by the words of the ancient hymn 


Scranton Truth, February 2, 1897 

Recital by Jonas’ Pupils.—A remarkable 
recently given at the University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., by some of Alberto Jonds’ pupils 
terpretation of the following 
remarkable technical and artistic finish 


recital was 


Their in- 
program was characterized by 


Concerto in C minor Ludwig van Beethover 





sa Stanley 


Miss E 
Sonata, op. sla c . Ludwig von Beet! er 








Impromptu in F sharp major I leric Chopin 
Liebestraum ° Franz Liszt 
Miss Martha Clark 
Sonata, op. 7 Grieg 
Miss Grace Bassett 
Scherzo in B flat major, op. 3% L. Blumenschein 


Mr. Louis Elbel 


Martinus Sieveking. 


Montreal papers respecting the great success of Martinus 


extracts trom 





Below are 


Sieveking in his Canadian tour 











Sieveking is a remarkable pianist. The fact becomes evident from 
he moment he touches the keys. To say that his te s perf 
is perhaps a too common expression in referr to mus ns, y¢ 
n this case it isa sentence which so thoroughly te the story t 
it is just t, and that in its truest se 

Sieveking oper his program with Beet en's sonate p. 27, N 
2), and as the beautiful melody concluded the audience | ke into a 
storm of applause It was, however in Chopin's fantasie in F mino 
op. 49) that he first displayed his remarkable powe In his ow 


compositions—the Angelus, Waldlangen and 








vident that his forte lies not n pl. ng, t ng 
Sieveking may look forward to a hearty reception if he w favor 
Montreal with another visit Vontreal Herald, February 

trea { the grea 


Last evening saw the first appearance n Mor 
Dutch pianist Martinus Sieveking 
} 











ancy, sympathy and, what is rarer st 

plays without any unnecessary movement of his body or head, and 

gives one the impression of reserve force tr lous power 

He possesses the quality of making the notes sing, bringing t th 
iden mel th much sk a he charges his runs and 

with the fire « s art and make nagnetism of his era t 

felt through every note of his mus Muntreal Daily Star, Febru 


ary 13? 





Sieveking played with strength and grandeur; he played with a 














feeling for still beauty, marvelous in its exceeding delicacy ; he 
the instrument sentient ; above all, he himself, soul a 

nto every tonal effect 

The audience sat as if under the spell of an enchanter, as t y 
enough wasthe case; and one heard, espe ally from the ladies, the 
long drawn s f re when the marve s vers : 
the exquisite pict S we w lrawn 

$ own compositions were remarkable for the delicate 

beauty with which the “ motif"’ was instinct He played this as he 
played Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, Mendelssohn—at once with a 
strength and delicacy, a sure sense of beauty, proba never s 
passed 

The audien ed away Raptur sly i t et 
great artist, wh hen gre sand a silent strengt and 
tenseness wl the aginat Gravely S king 
bow, and with those supple fingers mnfesse y mag ‘ renewed 
lelight Yontreal Daily Witne February 1 


Alice Verlet is having great success in her 


Verlet.— Mik 


tour, as the following articles show 


Her voice is a pure sopratr nd she handled it splendidly in the 
rendition of Meyerbeer's Shadow Song (Dinorah), wt Sve liff 
ult of execution, and one little slip w i marita She sang P 
fectly Her articulation is very clear, and her \ et P t 
the piercing kind, would t heard with dist nes e larges 
hall Datly Journal Dayt n, Of February 0, 187 

Mile. Verlet’s style does not belie her coming from the Paris Opéra 
Comique Itis in such compositi e fi Shadow Song I 





Dinorah, that she excels. Her voice and manner are exactly suite 








to the vocal embroidery with which this aria is profusely trimmed 
and in it she was especially charming 

Mlie. Verlet’s voice is clear and even, of great range and flexibility 
but without the velvet finish, except the softer tones, which wou 
make it entirely agreeable Her intonation is pure and correct, a 
her art genuine kvening Hlerald, Dayton, Ohto, february 7% 

One of the most charming soloists who sung bef the Fort 
nightly Musical Club this season is Mlle. Alice Verlet, a bright ar 
chic little French woman, who is as pleasing in « versation and 
manner as she is in her chosen sphere of work rhere is a finesse 
about the lady's singing that only comes from the most intelligent 
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Available for Oratorio and Song Recitals after March 27. 





Ww. S. ZEHMHRING, 
Sole Representative for United States and Canada 


129 East 5th Street, Dayton,"Ohio. | 








study and the best of training. Her work seems complete, satisfa 
tory, even astonishing in some features. In tl lorid aria the lad 
had splendid opportunity to show her at y Her other selections 


were very good.—Cleveland Plaindealer, February 1 


Under the auspices of the Fortnightly Club, which has already ir 
troduced such a great number of ex ent mus ins t nus 
lovers of this city, Mile. Alice Verlet, late of the Grand Opéra at 
Paris, and Herr Leo Stern, a great soloist 1 the violoncello, gave a 

cert yesterday evening in Association Hall t larg " ence 


Asa concert soprano Mile. Verlet ranks very high. Her voic 











ear asa bell, totally devoid of any shade of treme $ 
fany k Swe ng to a nax, wW gra ally at 
ibs c ruet ie t I slighte 1 i € it 

al and ar t ss I ect s Miss Verl 
sang (alway 1 Ra | y Grieg, a song Bral sand 
ana from Dx é D> Pasquale Ch ina eader, / ru 
ary i2 

An Artist’s Busy Week. Bispham, who is mak 
ing such marked successes €' Scetae makes a record 
week of engagements as follows: Commenc nday 
last, the 14th, when he sang at the egular Olita 
Opera House concert; Monday afternoon, musicale at the 


Hotel Tuileries, Boston; 
Pittsburg; Wedne sday atte 
sohn Hall, New York 


sicale, New York; Friday afternoon, his own concert Men 





1 uesday evening, Art Society 
srnoon, charity concert, Mendels- 
Thursday evening, Mrs. Bliss’ mu 
lelssohn Hall; Saturday afternoon, Siegfried, Metropolitan 
Opera House; Saturday night, starts for Chicago 


Miss Gertr 





May Stein sings 


Gertrude May Stein. 


for the Apollo Club, Brooklyn, Dudley Buck director, on 


Februa y 16; tor the Philadelphia Orpheus, February 20, 
and has booked for April 18 Hora Novissima with the 


3oston Handel and Haydn; the 21st, specially engaged for 


is at the New Bedford festival, and the same work 








nan on the 27th in Milwaukee; also a recital in 
mt 1e 2H! 
Mme. Harmon-Force.—Mme. Bertha Harmon-Force 
sang last week at asymphony concert given by 
cantile Club, Philadelphia. Her success was tremendous 
she having t gy two encores af each selection from the 
program The ofhcers of the b wrote he a highly 
ol itary iectte 





A ‘tome Concert.—A highly successful concert 





given at Mattituck, L. 1, last Thursday by the 
Elise and Helen Lathrop, assisted by Mrs Merc 
Special Musie.—There will be special music at the 


Church of the Holy Communion (Sixth avenue and Twen 
tieth street) on Sunday evening, the 2Ist, at 8r.m. A 


ire of the service will be some of Mr. Whitney Coombs 





which will include the anthem How 
Lovely Upon the Mountains 


Schubert’s Mass in A Flat Sung.—On Sunday, January 
$1, in Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wash., Mr. F. S. Palmer 


con ted in honor of Schubert's 100th anniversary the 
yosers seldom sung mass in A flat, No. 5. This was 
yne of the most interesting of Schubert memorials 


s. C. Moore's Gune Recitals.——-Mr. S. C. Moore gave 
his fourth organ recital, assisted by other artists, at the 
North Chu on Monday evenin 8. The fifth 
was given on Monday evening, F 














Thursday) afte On Mer not Ha \ 
Rachel Hoffmann, the young Be pla \ 9 ‘ 
first plano recital 1 Ne Yo H rogrTa \ 

\ en's sonata, op.57 l a balla t 
valse and po use of (4 } » I I Cc i 
noct ne of Grieg i s ers Ol Sta } re 
Rubinstein, Dubois, Da und Diem 

A Tealdi Pupil.- —Mme.Tea tl ocal teache meet 
ing with encouraging success with her pupils. At a con- 
cert given in New iadken 5 yruary 11, in E. A, Parso 
studio, Miss Jean Rogers Adt, one of her pupils, mad 


big sensation and it was critically said of her that she ranks 


with our most gifted concert singers. The New Haven 


Patiladium said in pat 


Mme. Tealdi is paratively a new er m al circle av- 
y , ' 
ing bee ‘ ya ‘ a yea it d re t 
N s " ‘ pupils r ‘ 
— I . . 
est of g S I ess 
I I 
ASS vas we r t I \ 
‘ howed " g of the s la 
and Ss use \ Ww é work of t Ve ( va 
armor sa O s s ers Vv < 
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a Seward, Miss 


ality of their singing ar« Miss Rivers, Miss } 


Flavie Van den Hende Busy.— Madame Van den Hende, 


the ‘ce t i een very busy filling a number of successful 
dates. On the 10th she played at an afternoon reception 
und tea at Mrs. Dits« onthe 12th atthe Harlem Royal 
Arcanum concert;onthe 14that Mrs. Tiedemann’s musicale, 
West Twenty-sixth street On the 18th she will play at the 


Brazza's1 sicale, Madison avenue; on the 19th 
at Mrs. R. Gilder’s, Clinton place; the 21st at a New York con 
cert; the 28d at a concert at Chickering Hall; the 24th at 
Hackens N. J the it at the AZolian Recital, New 


York, an Mar 6 at the New York Athletic Club 





Leo Stern’s Suecess.—Leo St cellist, is meeting 
¥ a , . in be con inds only by a finished 
artist Critica fr 1 all over the country on his 

la ya ilway\ I Here ire atew recent 
ones 

I 5 ‘ ‘ Adag 

4 ) ately 1 she ‘ f ‘ 
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Miss R Hoff w ‘ , 4 very talented 
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he M le G ( H I ‘ I 
wing is the gra x 
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and t r I w 1 } ¢ pre lof be ng a 
New Yo dy I t state int terest of truth tha 
I was bort B ss Isi2 I ent l Conservatory 
~ Music of that city r ear Is] nd followed my 
studies of te g10 plane irm< pos t am 
organ without interruption until 1891, when I left the con 
servator tte ovtalir eight Since 1891 | 
devoted e yea to my protess ‘ y at the sam 
St tory alr mecert Ly B ( Ghent, Paris 
and other cities of the Continent unt Se < 15. 1806 
when I came to America for the first time 
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Respect \ ~ } I HorrMaNN 
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iew ot t I tthat Miss Tecla \ igna acknowledged that 
he did 1 tend to make a blic statement about the in 
ernal affa f the ¢ egeof Mu and that her private 
\ ver | ha rning paper through the in 
t ot a end who happened to be a reporter, and in 
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MAURICE GRAU. 
ioc 

E present to our readers this week an excellent 
picture of Maurice Grau, the indefatigable 
impresario of the Metropolitan Opera House. It is 
the best likeness ever taken of Mr. Grau, who was 
made to feel last Friday night that his services in 

the cause of grand opera were not unappreciated. 
An ebony La Marquese chest, containing 364 
pieces of silverware of all descriptions, was presented 
to him after the performance of Le Cid, at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, in honor of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as an operatic and theatrical manager. 
On the lid of the chest was a silver plate bearing 


the inscription: ‘‘Souvenir offert M. Maurice Grau 


THE 


MUSI 








Sondershausen Conservatory. 

E have received from the management of the 

Sondershausen Conservatory a report of the pro- 
ceedings of that institution for the years 1893 to 1896. The 
object of the conservatory has been to guide its pupils into 
the ideals of the modern music world, without neglecting 
careful study of the classic masters, and its first task is to 
form good executive artists, instrumental and vocal, im- 
parting to them the requisite theoretic knowledge, which 
will enable them not only to conquer all difficulties but also 
to understand the works of art which they study. The in- 
strumental pupils are trained in solo work as well as in 
chamber and orchestral playing, and they have the privilege 
of assisting the court orchestra. The vocal teaching is based 


on the old Italian methods, and the scholars are trained for | 


solo and ensemble singing, and during each school year 





MAURICE GRAU. 


par les artistes et le personnel du Metropolitan Opera 
House, du New York, ainsi que par ses amis en 
Femoinage de leur estime et de leur amitié.”’ 

The presentation speech was made by Stage Mana- 
ger Parry, on behalf of the directors and members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and the employés 
of the house, all of whom had contributed toward the 
purchase of the present. Mr. Grau responded in a 
modest speech, in which he expressed his thanks to 
all who had so kindly remembered him, and also to 
the directors, who by their generosity had made 
grand opera a possibility in New York. 

It was originally intended to offer the testimonial 
in the presence of the company and personnel only, 
but at the conclusion of the performance the audi- 


ence, knowing that something extraordinary was | 


about to take place, kept up the applause, and finally 
forced Mr. Grau to accept the gift in public. 

In connection with the silver service there were 
handed to Mr. Grau a set of resolutions from the 
office staff of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Limited, and 
a check for $1,000 from the Metropolitan Opera House 
and Real Estate Company. 


Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
HE next musical season promises to  be- 
come quite interesting because of the advent of a 
number of great artists coming to America. Among those 
who have already closed with the Henry Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau are the following 
Chaminade, fall of 1897. 
Henri Marteau, from January to April, 1898. 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, full season, 1897-8. 
Mr. Wolfsohn is negotiating with a number of other 
artists likely to make short tournées in the United States. 


take part in the production of complete operas, as well as 
of separate scenes in the Court Théatre. 

Special attention is given to those who intend to make 
music teaching a profession; and particular and careful in- 
struction is given in the art of conducting, so that the grad- 
uates at the completion of their course are already well- 
trained conductors. This department is a special distinc- 
tion of this institution. The court orchestra of fifty artists 
gives twenty-two symphony concerts a year, at which not 
only classical but modern works are performed. 

The conservatory admits 100 students, thus insuring in- 
dividual attention. The staff of teachers under Professor 
Carl Schroeder comprises twenty-two members, all eminent 
artists. Among the list of pupils during the last three 
years we notice many from North and South America. 
We subjoin soine names: 


| Menara. 1606, BERGE... ccccceccccccvecees i slbaenhaiiiwe Pittsburg, Pa. 
MACRAES, Ooo ccccccccccccccsccscoveescosecesees Buenos Ayres. 
Remts, TROOGOL... 2000 sccccsccccccccceccccssess Allegheny, Pa. 
Spell, Alfred.........ccccovcccccseccevcescscsece Detroit, Mich. 
Thrane, Arthas... ...ccccccccccccesccvcvcvcers Eau Claire, Wis. 
- SE diwancacecedsedestsncsoonnesese - " 
VOUmIR, FROGGS. ..ccccscocsvccovsscssevccces Albany, N. Y. 
Misses Blacklaw, Amy..........-+.-+eeeseeeeeeeeenees Rio de Janeiro. 
s cdc cccccesescdedeetoptocens = ag 
COR, GRID. 6 cc ccesccses cocvecccveses St. Paul, Minn 
™ ERED ioc ccccccestsviscccoccvccccsss . a 
MEAFAATO. 2.000 cccccccsccccccocesesose 
Machado, Bln, .........ccescccccccsccesccsess Buenos Ayres. 
Teall, Frances... ....cccccsscccccesccccccscscess Eau Claire, Wis. 
Therame, WIIG. 005.0 cccccscvccccccvcscscccsovercs = ” 
. PE she dcccucesecesscatispepssesex 
- TAMGTID. bc ccvccedccsvececccoscccsoocece 


To these may be added Mrs. Sturm and four members of 
her family from Cleveland and Mr. Wefing, of Pittsburg. 

Among the operatic works performed by the pupils of the 
conservatory at the Court Theatre were Der Hausliche Krieg, 
by Fr. Schubert ; Mozart’s Bastien and Bastienne, parts of 
Lohengrin and La Juive; Lortzing’s Opernprobe, Cherubini’s 
Wassertriger; a one act opera, Riscatto, by Gétze, a pupil 
of the conservatory; Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, &c. 





CAL COURIER. 


_ Correspondence. 


DAYTON. 
DAYTON, Ohio, February 5, 1897 

R. WM. H. SHERWOOD, the eminent pianist, made 
his initial appearance in Association Hall last evening. The 

recital was under the patronage of the Dayton College of Music. 
Mr. Sherwood presented a program quite varied. It included, in 
addition to others, a prelude from Haberbier’s Etudes Poesies, a 
Beethoven sonata (the Waldstein), sketches from Schumann’s Car 
naval ; Chopin's dainty berceuse, and the A flat ballade and two num- 
bers of Mr. Sherwood’s own composition. He was eminently satis- 
factory in all of his numbers, although some were in themselves 
comparatively uninteresting. In technic he is absolutely sure and 
at times exceedingly brilliant. Evidently he excels in this phase of 
his musical development, but at times lacksin poetical expression 
For this reason one of his numbers, the Paganini-Liszt campanella 
was in his hands the best of the program. There was much oppor 
tunity for the display of his tremendous technic in the closing num- 
ber of the program, Liszt's Mephisto Waltz. Mr. Sherwood was as- 


| sisted in the recital by Misses Louisa and Viola Butz and Mr 


Clarence Butz 

On Monday, February &, Mr. Leo Stern and Mme. Alice Verlet en- 
tertained the music loversof Dayton. The affair was under the 
auspices of the Mozart Club 

On Friday night the Philharmonic Society performed Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul. The chorus is a very strong and well balanced one, and has 
for some time past been studying the work under its director, Mr 


W. L. Blumenschein. The soloists were Mr. Frederick W. Carberry 





tenor; Mr. Louis Francis Brown, baritone; Miss Lucile Stephenson 
soprano, and Miss Ida Brandt, alto W.8.Z 


— 
NEWARK. 
NEWARK, N. J., February 14, 1897 
ME: LEONARD E. AUTY’S song recital in Association 
Hall, February 10, was attended by a large and enthusiastic au 
dience, whose appreciation of Mr. Auty'’s work was very genuine 


This artist gave a vocal reading, covering a wide scope of musical 





glish songs, some Scotct 
songs—mostlv traditional melodies and songs of Schubert, Bohm 
Kjerulf and Rubinstein. Mr. Auty further demonstrated his ver 
satility by his splendid interpretations of 
} 


literature, embracing a group of old 





two of Stephen Adams 
Mr. D. E. Hervey’s 
Mar, and the recitative 


and aria, Sound an Alarm, by Handel. Mr. Auty was in beautiful 


songs, one of Gilchrist (dedicated to 





Felise de Vancluse, the Giaconda, aria Cielo 


vocal form, giving to each number an interpretation well in harmony 
with the text. All through the dainty ballad period he infused a 
delicate warmth and color—most appealing to the refined sense 

while in those numbers calling for broad phrasing and forceful 
climaxes, the singer almost rose supreme. Mr. Hervey's Felise de 


Vancluse is a gem in purity of style, and in its melodic constructior 


the singer and song were thoroughly en raftfport 


Mr. Auty has a charming, easy personality, a rare vocal organ, a 
fine technic and a remarkable degree of temperament He is ar 
artist of great resources and marvelous endurance 


Miss Miriam Hopper, a young and good pianist, assisted Mr. Auty 
She displays an excellent technic and brilliant exe tion. Miss Hop 
, 


per gave a performance of MacDowell's numbers, Dans le Hamac 


Danse Andalouse, and a polonaise, op. 46, No. 12. A Chopin scherzo 
finished her work. Miss Hopper was warmly received 

Mr. Henry Hall Duncklee, without whom no classical song recital 
is this season quite complete, assisted in the capacity of accompanist 
infusing into his work a sympathy and unselfishness invaluable to Mr 
Auty. 

The second subscription concert of the Schubert Glee Club, of Jer- 
sey City, took place in the Tabernacle February 10. The soloists 


were Miss Lizbeth Robinson, soprano, and Miss Olive Mead, violin 
ist. The French horn quartet from Seidl’s Metr 


also assisted; Victor Baier conducted, and Mr. W. W. Atwater was 





politan Orchestra 





the accompanist for the club 

The Orpheus Club, of Newark, give its second season concert 
February 18 

Mr. Francklyn Wallace, who came to Newark last May as tenor o 
the Second Presbyterian Church, has tendered his resignation Mr 
Wallace's place will be a difficult one to fill. This tenor will be the 
soloist on February 18, in the Sixth Presbyterian Church, for a clut 
called the Garcia Club 

Mme. Martin-Gribben, the soprano, who was the soloist at the last 
Baton Club Concert, Mr. Wm. C. Carl conductor, in New York, was 
the soloist at Mrs. Hick’s musical at Summit, N. J., very recently 
Her success was complete 

Mme. Mart'n-Gribben contemplates an early spring recital at the 
Waldorf. THE MUSICAL COURIER will refer to this singer at greater 
length in the near future. Mme. Martin-Gribben, in connection with 
Miss Louise J. Ill, the contralto, will be the s‘ngers in solo and ensem 
ble work at the Press Club concert in the Krueger Auditorium on 
February 16. The feature of the evening will be Master Hochmann’'s 
piano playing. He will give works by Liszt and Scharwenka, using 
the Wissner concert grand piano. Mme. Gribben and Miss Il will 
also be heard ata subscription concert in Wissner Hall March 1. Mrs 
D. E. Hervey will accompany at both concerts. At the last named 
concert Mr. Frank E. Drake, pianist, and Mr. Louts Ehrbe, one of 


| Newark’s excellent violin.sts, will be heard; also Mr. Valentine 


Youngmane, bariton MARPEL LINDLEY THOMPSON 


Harry Archer.—The music agent, Harry Archer, who 
left this city some time ago and for whom certain musical 
people are looking, has been heard from. He is in Lon- 
don. 
apa adrue as accompanist and to coach sing- 

ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a 
young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B 
X., care Tue Musicat Courter, New York 


MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer. 
A PURCHASER.—A conservatory director of unusual 
experience, reputation, ability and pecuniary means 
would purchase or lease a well-organized institution in the 


| United States. Partnership or salary might be accepted. 


Address. Responsibility, care of this paper, 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 





No. 885. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1897. 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every Thurs- 


smallest concern in the backwoods of Maine to the 
greatest jobbers and retailers of the country, will be 
served with a copy of each edition. 

All the trade advertising will be transplanted from 
the Wednesday MusicaL Courier to the Saturday 


MusicaL COURIER EXTRA, but the Wednesday paper 





day from 2! Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus, | 
W., London, England. This paper, while containing the | 
salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New York, 
devotes special attention to music and trade matters through- | 
out Great Britain and the British Colonies. 
Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be 
obtained by addressing the London of fice, or 
THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


A TRADE EXTRA. 


New Departure in 
Journalism. 





COMPLETE CIRCULATION. | 


N the readjustment of the affairs of the music trade, 


necessarily brought about by the influences of a 


protracted depression of business, which is now end- 


ing, the music trade press cannot be excluded. The 
new functions of the trade paper must be on an en- | 
larged basis, and must cover a greater field, in order 
to bring the results now demanded by the advertiser. 
For the purpose of giving to this line of newspaper 
work a scope never before occupied THE MuUSICcAI 
COURIER will issue a separate MUSICAL COURIER 
TRADE ExTRA on each alternate Saturday of the year, 
beginning Saturday next, February 20, and arrange- 
ments have been made to put these ExTRAs into the 
hands of every firm doing business in the music 
trade. For this purpose each edition will require 
from 7 to 8,000 copies, and our circulation will 
double that of all other music trade papers combined. 
Evidence of circulation will hereafter be produced, 
and as the facilities of this institution, now in its 
18th year, are amply known, there wiil be no 


reason to doubt that any one inthe music trade will 


be neglected, and that each and every house, from the 


will contain a list of advertisers, and certain concerns 


that desire to reach musical people or artists will 


| continue to use the Wednesday weekly edition. This 


weekly edition will reserve several pages in the back 
part of the paper for important trade information, 
and thus we shall publish altogether, instead of 52 
papers a year, 78 papers annually 


With a few exceptions, nearly every advertiser in 


the trade department has expressed his desire to be | 


transferred to the ExTrRa in order to reach with 
erring safety the whole music trade. Naturally our 
editions of the year for such news and items as may 
be of importance to the trade at large 

The chief aim and purpose are to reach without 
fail all the people of the music trade with each 
edition. No trade paper does anything of the kind 
at present. The editions of the trade press run all 
the way from 400 copies a week, circulated by a latter 
day Chicago paper, to 2,500 a week, printed by a 
New York music trade paper. None of these pub- 
lications being handled by news-stands or newsdealers 
could have an extensive circulation; in fact, a trade 
paper cannot be handled by news-stands, as there is 
no sale THE MusiIcaAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA will 
dispose of all this kind experimenting by having 
its editions promptly in the hands of every member 
of the trade, and thus at one stroke settle this vexed 
question of circulation. Advertisers in THE Musical 
COURIER TRADE EXTRA will know that their adver- 
tisements will, on each occasion, be seen or read by 
the whole trade without exception 

It is simply a question of survival. If our esteemed 
contemporaries will continue to limit their editions 
after this time to from 400 to 2,500 a week, they will 
be driven out of the field by the overwhelming dis- 
tribution of this TRADE EXTRA each alternate Satur- 
day. If they will, however, increase their editions to 
the 7 to 8,000, which we shall print, they will 
live and prosper, and by forcing competition will 
compel us to make our publication better than ever 
The rule works both ways, and no one will be in- 
jured except the incompetent, while the advertiser 


will become the great beneficiary 





BOSTON concern recently advertised for an 

offer for factory bids from Leominster. The 
chairman of the local board of trade replied to the 
advertisement, but never received an answer 


! 
| 
| 


OF INTEREST 


To All Makers, Sellers and 
Owners of Attachments. 


W* suggested last week that all makers, owners 
and sellers of pianos with mechanical attach- 
ments of the plectra-phone order should fully ac- 
quaint themselves with the several patents held by 
the Everett Piano Company and Geo. P. Bent, and 
we herewith reproduce the text of the decision 
handed down by Judge Showalter that everyone 


1 


interested may carefully read and consider it. It 


advertisers have at their command the whole 7g] Should be borne in mind that this suit was won by 


| the Everett Piano Company, after litigation running 


over several years; thata large sum of money was 
expended by both the plaintiff and the defendant, 


and that when Judge Showalter closed the case in this 


|} manner Mr. Bent at once settled with the Everett 


Piano Company and obtained from them a license to 
continue to use in his ‘‘orchestral attachments” 


those features claimed by them and decided by the 


court to be theirs. In doing this Mr. Bent not only 
protected all previous customers and all future cus- 
tomers or purchasers of ‘‘Crown” pianos, but he 
showed that after his prolonged study of the subject, 
aided and advised by his eminent counsel, he con- 
cluded it was useless to fight the matter further 
This latte action of Mr. Bent is of 


interest when considered in conjunction 


phase ot the 
particular 

with the text of the decision, for the decision plainly 
vests in the Everett Piano Company the right to 
claim the essential principle of all this class of inven- 
tions, 7. ¢., the use of a series of non-resonant, soft, 
flexible strips having on that face next the strings hard 
buttons or contacts, thus doing away with the subter- 
fuge that others have sought in the substitution of 
something other than the Everett idea of ‘‘a small 
metallic cylinder which is tightly bound and secured 
in a transverse position by being ; folded in the lower 


extremity of the leather strip This decision 
therefore plainly covers the essential principle of a 
strip of leather superimposed between the hammer 
and the string and caused to contact with the string 
by the blow of the hammer without regard to any 
device incorporated in this strip of leather (or other 
material) 

We are not 1n possession of the argument of coun- 
sel, and therefore do not know how the point of the 
old-fashioned buff stop used in square pianos (and 
in some uprights of many years ago) was treated and 
disposed of We know only that Judge Showalter’s 
decision covers the essential principle of this class of 
and we know that Mr. Bent, intimately ac- 


quainted with every detail of the case as he was and 


devices, 


is, considered it good policy to pay an accrued 
royalty to the Everett Piano Company, and to secure 


from them a shop right or license to use those prin- 











ciples covered in their plectra-phone, which are essen- 
tial to the construction of the orchestral attachments 
to the ‘‘Crown” piano. 

We therefore again urge all those liable to be 
affected by this decision to still further acquaint 
themselves with the moving details of the case, to 
the end that they, as well as the probable plaintiffs, in 
actions that will otherwise surely be commenced, may 
save the money always involved in useless litigation. 
If either Mr. Bent or the Everett Piano Company will 
furnish us, or direct their attorneys to furnish us, with 
the report of the trial and a summary of the points 
contested and embraced in the final decision, we will 
gladly give them space in the columns of THE MusI- 
CAL CouRIER for the benefit of the trade at large, 
who are perforce interested in the subject because 
of having trafficked in the several pianos containing 
devices of this order. 

CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

NorTHERN District oF ILLINOIs. 
Tue Everett Piano Company, LA MartTINE 


M. FRENCH AND CHARLES NALENC! 
In Equity 


GEORGE P. BENT. 
Bond, Adams, Pickard & Jackson, 
Solicitors for Complainants. 
Coburn & Strong, 
Solicitors for Defendant. 
SHOWALTER, Circuit Judge. 

Complainants sue for the infringement of the first and 
third claims of Letters Patent of the United States num- 
bered 515,426. 

These claims are in words following: 

‘*1, In a piano, in combination with the strings, a series 
of non-resonant, soft, flexible strips having hard strikers or 
buttons on that face next to the strings; and hammers to 
act upon the strips to one side of the said buttons.” 

‘©3. In a piano, the combination with the strings, of a 


[ the total bulk of miscellaneous advertising in the 

course of a year in the United States, the printed 
ads. of piano makers do not amountto much. There 
are some concerns pushing proprietory articles whose 
advertising accounts for a year reach a greater figure 


than all of the piano, organ, and general music trade , 


combined. To be sure there are specific expenses 
peculiar to the piano business—teachers’ commis- 
sions, the employment of artists, various subsidies, 
&c., which may legitimately come under the head of 
advertising, and which of course go far toward 
swelling the annual charge for that service—but the 
printed ads., the catalogues, circulars, posters, news- 
paper, book, program, fence, street car advertising 
of the entire piano and music trade does not foot up 
so large a yearly sum as does that of many individual 
concerns with the names of which we are all—for 
that reason—familiar. 

If we look over the larger field and note the 
methods employed we will quickly determine (with- 
out going further into the details of this great, com- 





| prehensive scheme for business advancement) that 


the higher class of manufactured articles are more 
fully and expensively exploited in the advertising 
sections of the monthly magazines. It may better 
suit the ends of some heavy spenders, in pushing 


| patent medicines and the like to lay out a larger 


series of flexible strips having on that face next to the 


strings hard buttons or contacts; anda series of hammers 
adapted to strike the strips to one side of the said buttons.” 

The patentees say in their specification: 

‘‘Our invention relates to piano attachments for chang- 
ing the tone of a piano, causing it to resemble a guitar, 
mandolin, zither, &c. To this end we arrange on the piano 
a series of strips of flexible material, each having on ita 
metallic striker. These strips are connected toa bar op- 
erated by a pedal, by which they can be moved so that the 
ordinary hammer of the piano will strike the flexible strip. 
The strip thus kills the tone which would otherwise be pro- 
duced by the string, but the metallic striker on the strip 
striking the string produced the modified tone which we 
desire. A reverse movement of the pedal withdraws the 
strips, leaving the hammers free to strike the strings in 
the ordinary manner and produce the ordinary tone of the 
piano. 

‘* The operation of the invention is as follows: A pressure 
on the pedals moves the bar 3 and strips 4 within the action 
of the hammers 2, so that the hammers strike the material 
of the strips above the striker 5, and press it against the 
strings 1. The soft strip kills the effect of the blows of the 
hammer on the string, but the hard striker 5 is thrown 
against the string and produces a tone.” 

Several prior devices are shown in the evidence, but in 
éach instance the interposed medium for modifying the 
vibration of the string and so changing the tone is directly 
between the hammer and the string. In the case of the 
patent in suit, what is called the ‘‘ metallic button” in one 
place in the specification, and the ‘‘ hard button” in another 
and in the claims, is not interposed so that the stroke of the 
hammer is directly against such button. The idea of modi- 
fying the tone by a secondary or double stroke on the 
string, in the manner described in the patent in suit, is not 
found in the prior art. The novelty of this construction is 
rather emphasized than otherwise by the prior devices. 

In the structure complained of the leather tongue at its 
lower extremity is tightly folded and secured around a 
small metallic cylinder placed transversely. The stroke of 
the hammer is against the tongue and above this leather 
covered cylinder. The mode of operation and effect are 
substantially the same as in the patentin suit. I think, 
therefore, the_injunction must go as prayed. 


M* ROBERT M. WEBB, the supply man, has 
| been compelled to temporarily retire from 
business and to seek health in travel. It is doubt- 
ful that he will ever take up his affairs again. 
5 hh 
LL reports to the contrary notwithstanding, Mr, 
Theodore Pfafflin, who will resign his position 
as manager of the New York branch of Chickering & 
Sons on March 1, had not determined on his future 
course up to 12 0’clock noon on Tuesday, February 
16. 


~ POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 





amount each year in other directions, but the makers 


| of high class articles—those which cost individually 
|a considerable price—turn to the magazines as the 


best, most productive medium by which they may 
profitably call attention to their wares. 

In a large proportion of this advertising the fun- 
damental idea is to familiarize the reader with the 
name of the article, and of course its particular or pe- 
culiar merits, with the object of creating and estab- 
lishing a demand for it, only a small part of which is 
calculated to come to the parent house, the maker, 
the actual advertiser. If you read an advertisement 
in one of the monthlies, it is hardly probable, even 
though you correspond with the advertiser, that you 
will make a purchase direct, particularly if the arti- 
cle desired is bulky and difficult to transport. You 
will have become interested enough to deal direct 
with the local representative of the advertiser, thus 
giving to him the long profit on the transaction, 
though your attention was first turned to the article 
by the general advertiser or maker. 

Following the lead of these experienced advertisers, 
Mr. Geo. P. Bent, maker of the ‘‘ Crown ’ pianos, has 
been employing the magazines for some time, using in 
them full page ads. that must surely have riveted the 
attention of every magazine reader, since they have 
been among the most striking in all this great 
galaxy of cleverly constructed and beautifully illus- 
trated appeals to the hundreds of thousands of culti- 
vated magazine readers. They have been carefully, 
effectively worded and displayed, and they have 
borne, many of them, the same view of a woman 
seated at a piano with a child standing by, which 
appears elsewhere in this paper. 

The scheme has cost Mr. Bent a very large sum of 
cash money, all of which is really invested to the good 
of the many dealers in ‘‘ Crown” pianos—a something 
which they must be quick to appreciate. People are 
asking now about ‘‘Crown”’ who heretofore had no 
knowledge of that excellent instrument. Mr. Bent is 
sending to his dealers letters of inquiry from people 
in their respective sections of territorial control, and 
is, by the accumulation of names of prospective cus- 
tomers, forcing new representation in undeveloped 
quarters, so that he has by one stroke added another 
accomplishment to the many schemes he has used to 
popularize and make valuable the word ‘‘ Crown” on 
a piano. 


G T CHANCE. 
DVERTISERS who desire special pages or half 
pages for the initial number of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER GREAT TRADE ExtTRA, which will reach 
every person in the trade, and which will come from 
the press next Saturday, February 20, should apply at 
once by telegraph or telephone. 


HE Boston Music Trade Association was formally 
admitted to membership in the Associated 
Board of Trade at a meeting held on February 9 at 
Young's Hotel, Boston. 
bs 
HE Lester Piano Company, of Philadelphia, is 
actually working overtime with a large force, 
and will average over 100 pianos a month for January 
and February production. 
Sh a 
HILE there is no change in the personnel of the 
Mason & Hamlin Company, of New York, the 
position of manager has been relinquished by Mr 
Holyer in favor of a younger man, Mr. Wm. P. 
Daniels, who has been virtually the head of the New 
York warerooms for some time. 
5 ah 
HE death of Mr. Northrop, for over 20 years 
treasurer of Comstock, Cheney & Co., which is 
recorded in another part of this paper, will in no 
measure affect the operations of that concern, save 
that it removes one of the most prominent movers in 
that great enterprise, which, beginning in a small 
manner, has come to be the largest producers of 
piano actions in the United States, if not in the 
world 
5 
R. STURTEVANT, of the retail forces of Stein- 
way & Sons’ New York warerooms, has gone 
to Pittsburg to assume charge of the Steinway store 
there until some definite arrangement is made for a 
permanent head of that enterprise. Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons have signed a new lease for the Pitts- 
burg warerooms; which are now being rearranged 
and redecorated in anticipation of a prolonged occu- 
pancy. 


The Shaw in New England. 
sy Wire 
BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


17 Beacon Street, February 16, 1897 
HE Boylston Piano Company, Franklin A 


Shaw, manager, has to-day taken the agency for the 


Shaw piano for Boston and the New England territory 


Luxton & Black Affairs. 
M* LUXTON states that everything is prom- 
ising for the selection of W. O. Black as trustee 
of the failed Luxton & Black Company, in Buffalo, N. Y 
His figures now show that there will be $20,000 to $25,000 
left after everything is liquidated 
He does not state why Mr. Wigand was not appointed 
trustee, he being known to be Mr. Luxton’s choice 


Fire in Cleveland. 
W‘ RD reached here on Wednesday last of the 


fire in Cleveland which entirely destroyed the stock 
of J]. T. Wamerlink, and on Monday last he began to notify 
his New York connections that he would again be ready 
for business within a few days, and asked that they hold 
certain stock in readiness for immediate shipment. The 
estimated loss on his stock is in the neighborhood of $25,000 
which is partly covered by insurance 


Philadelphia Rumor. 
HERE was a rumor in Philadelphia on Monday 
to the effect that George R. Dearborn, who has been 
very ill, may decide to retire from business and that Allen, 
his salesman, was negotiating for a position with J. G. 


Ramsdell. : ; 
The latter has lost the agency of the Shaw piano, which 
is now handled by Bellaks. 


Rocholl & Co., of New York, have been in orporated to 
you and sell musical instruments; capital, $10,000. Direct- 
brs: M. T. J. Rocholl, P. S. Hortz, Philadelphia; John 
Evans, Brooklyn ; A J Newby, New York. 





FACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER & POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 





THE HAMILTON ORGAN 
HENRY STREET, CHICAGO. 
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F you take the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad at 
its Fourteenth street station and hang on to a 
strap until you reach 129th street you'll find it’s some- 
thing of a journey, and a breath of air feels grateful as 
you go down the long stairs to a Southern Boulevard 
surface car. If you are fortunate enough to find the 
Harlem Bridge draw closed so the car can pass over 
without a 20 minute wait, you'll find it’s still another 
journey over to some of the piano factories that are 
near to the East River; and even though the trolley 
scuds and tears along like a thing possessed, a con- 
siderable time is spent in the rush past freight yards, 
flat houses and vacant lots. 
*“* * * 

Probably if one has to go to Harlem frequently he 
gets accustomed to these things and takes no note of 
the time, the changes, delays and noise, but two trips 
over the river that I have been called on to make 
within the past fortnight have shown me some things 
which, among others, I had not known or realized 
before. 

** * * 

One is that for the purposes of merely making 
pianos the spots along the rivers—the Harlem and the 
East rivers—are probably the most desirable of any in 
Compared with down-town 
there are 


or around New York. 
rates, the rents are certainly reasonable ; 
houses at reasonable rents, too, for the mechanics 
within easy distance of the shops. The buildings are 
most of them comparatively new, and the large ma- 
jority have been built for the specific purpose for 
which they are used. They are light and airy, and 
modern and clean, and substantial looking, but- 
** * * 

Well, on Thursday last I visited seven of them, and 
in only one instance did I find anyone in the office to 
answer intelligently a business question—in fact to 
do business, to represent the concern. In one place 
where I called twice I had the unsought privilege of 
wandering all over the first floor, among stock, 
plates, knockdowns, packing boxes, &c., until the 
sound of tuning led me to an aproned young man 
who either could not or would not answer whether 
Mr. Blank was in, had been in, would be in, was out 
of town—in fact all he seemed to know was that he 
didn't know. I meandered back to the office, which 
was open, waited a quarter of an hour, heard the 
tuner blunder over a few iron handed runs and then 
go upstairs. Then I left—just as I should if I had 
gone on that long journey to Harlem to buy a stock 
of pianos. 

*_s * * 

It struck me then that had I been a visiting dealer 
I'd not have bought any pianos at that shop; in fact, 
I couldn't have done so; and so I tried the next- 
After waiting some time outside a glass and wire 
partition at the second place, I finally rapped the at- 
tention of a woman typewriter in an inside office. 





. . . . . - | 
Without rising, she answered my inquiry for the pro- | 


prietor with the information that he was out of 
town, and as to when he would return she knew only 
that he would be gone ‘‘oh, for along time,” the 
mere saying of which seemed to afford her a sort of 
satisfaction, for she smiled contentedly and went 
on with her crochet work. Never a word, mind you, 
as to who I was, what I wanted, whether I'd come to 
buy or sell. If I had been after a dozen of that man’s 
pianos I'd have done what I did that morning—gone 
to the next shop. 
*n #2 # 

Here a clean faced, well spoken lad of 15 or 16 in- 
formed me that Mr. —— had gone down-town, 
that the best way tosee him was by appointment, 
since he had no regular hours, but if I'd leave my 
name and address he would have him call on me or 
send word when he could see me. Somewhat en- 
couraged by this I hurried to another factory, where 
I was informed by a care-worn looking bookkeeper 
that Mr. was out, but was expected back mo- 
mentarily. I was handed a rickety chair, and sat 
outside the office with a decrepit setter dog, for 
which the office boy subsequently informed me he 
intended bringing a bone when he came back from 





the moment—and had traveled these two hours to 
pay it to Mr. ——, he’d never have been the wiser for 
aught the bookkeeper and the office boy knew, for I 
waited three-quarters of an hour, during which two 
women came in to look at pianos, and being told as 
I had been that Mr. ——-would be in when he came 
back, we all three left together, followed longingly 
to the door by the red dog. 


*-_** * 


I watched them go up the street to where the type- 
writer was doing needlework, saw them go in and 
come out, and I started off to another place. Here I 
met my man; he, too, had been out, but came in as I 
I transacted my business 

In one case the man I 


was talking to his partner. 
and tried two other places. 
sought was at lunch; in the other he had gone to the 
foundry about some plates, but in both instances I 
found people in the office, though no one who could 


have quoted me prices orsold goods. Every one of 


| these concerns employs travelers (or the proprietor 


himself travels); every one of them advertises in the 
trade press, and I am still wondering how the dickens 
they expect to get any good from the invitations | 
their travelers and the papers extend for a visit to 
the factory, or how they expect even to know 
whether dealers call at all at all. 

My experience is not unique—lI've been told of sim- 
ilar trips by men on other papers, and I know that 
other MusicaL COURIER representatives have gone 
through the same thing time after time, so I suppose 
those two women are still wandering about looking 
for someone to take their money for a piano, and I'll | 
wager a Harlem piano man’s cigar that that long 
legged office boy ate that bone himself. 


*_*s * * 


God knows the piano business has seen dark days, 
and the workmen have actually suffered and the pro- 
prietors have lost sleep, nerve and money—some 


alas, even their commercial self respect—but perhaps, 
taken all in all, the retail salesmen, whether they 
engage from year to year or on the new system of 
monthly trials—probably they have had as many 
worrisome days as any, and numerous are the devices 
they have sought in the getting of trade. One 
would think to hear them tell it that the ingenuity | 
of man had been exhausted in this always irksome 
direction when this startling novelty is sprung upon 
them by so staid a paper as the New York Mai/ and 
Express . 

Mr. H. A. Freeman, manager of the Schubert Piano Com- 

any, is a prominent theosophist and a firm believer in 
Carma, the law of compensations, which is the basis of the 
theosophical philosophy. His confidence in the practical 
working of this law found support last week in an incident 
of travel that came to him 

He noticed with approval the politeness and good breed- 

ing of a small colored lad, who considerately gave up his | 
seat in the car toan infirm lady anc took occasion to ask 
the boy’s name and address. He then wrote to the lad’s 
mother, congratulating her on her son's good behavior. The 
lady responded in a letter of tnanks, and mentioned inciden- 
tally that she was in need of a piano. 





*>e* * £ 
I know a man who has praised God in five different 
creeds and at least two languages, until in each direc- 
tion he has exhausted his religious zeal as each con- 
gregation purchased and fell in arrears in their in- 
stalment accounts, and it seems a pity that now he 
must take up Buddhism, for he has grown old as well | 


| as wealthy, but he cannot afford to let another im- |} 
| pinge on his denominational record, especially when | 


lunch—at which the poor beast struck the floor twice 


with his boney tail, and gave me an incredulous 
yellow eyed wink. If I had had $1,000 in my pocket 


-which, let me mention incidentally, I didn’t have at 


it brings trade from the colored brethren, with whom 
he has labored so persistently and profitably. There 
are others—imagine ‘‘ Jack” Brown (J. Burns by his 
card)—imagine him letting his Shakespearian beard | 
degenerate into full, long, lady-like whiskers and be- 
coming a Mahatma. Or ‘think of Levy, once with 
Weber, now with Everett, think of him pondering over 
occult means of establishing a telepathic intercourse 
with a Hackensack prospect. Think of—but there are 
pleasanter things to contemplate, for instance 
x** * * 

The Auburn (N. Y.) /ndependent says that the Weg- 
man Piano Company, of that town, has filed its re- 
port with the Secretary of State at Albany, showing 
that it has a capital stock of $125,000, of which $110,- 
000 is issued, and that the assets are $165,980.69, while 
the debts are only $7,996.13. That comes of making 
a good and salable piano and attending to business. 

*_* * * 
There must have been a considerable amount of 


money and labor spent on this ‘‘harp that oncet,” 





whereas the same result can now be accomplished by 
the purchase of a $75 box of strings having any old 
name. I know of one make that sells for that price, 
the manufacturer of which will guarantee every up- 
right to be a better indicator of prospective weather 
changes than any barometer now in use. When the 
side veneers curl up and the sharps can be moved 
sidewise as well as up and down, you can leave your 
umbrella and goloshes at home; but when the 
trusses incline outward and the keys refuse to come 
up it’s going to rain, and youcan bet on it; while if 
you find you can’t open the fallboard at all it’s a sure 
sign of snow. Less violent changes, as well as some 
indication of the temperature.can be gained by observ- 
ing the tonal relation of the middle C with the C above 
and the C below, as one end of the string is nailed to 
the iron plate at the bottom and the other end is at- 
tached to a pin in a wooden pin block, the pitch 
altering according to the whim of the pin block, 
which being in several pieces does not of course ex- 
pand and contract equally in its several sections. All 
for $75 ($67.50 f. o. b. in lots of 10); and yet here only 
110 years ago a man had to go and do this to get at 
the same effect 


4 MONSTER MUSICAI INSTRUMENT 


The most gigantic harp ever constructed, as far as the 
record goes, was that made by Veritan, the provost of Burkli, 
near Basel, Switzerland, in 1787. That was a long 
while ago, but the fame of M. Veritan's gigantic harp was 
such that it is still occasionally mentioned by writers on the 


| rare and wonderful, just as the sea serpent, bloody rain, live 


mastodons, &c., are. M. Veritan’s colossal musical instru- 


| ment was 320 feet in length, and on that account was con- 


structed in an open lot instead of in a harp factory. It was 
most simple in construction, consisting of 15 wires strung 
tightly between two poles. These wires were of different 
sizes, the largest being one-sixth of an inch in diameter, 
and the smallest one-twelfth of an inch. They were 
stretched north and south, and inclined in such a manner 
as to form an angle of from 20 to 30 degrees with the 
horizon. This queer instrument was not intended as an ex 
aggerated toy, but was constructed for the express purpose 
of foretelling changes in the weather, which were calculated 
by Professor Veritan according to the different tones the 
instrument made when the wind was blowing through it 

I very much doubt that the movement in Chicago 
looking to the closing of the retail warerooms at 5 
o'clock will prove successful. It certainly could not 
be put through in New York city, for a good deal of 
business is done in pianos after that hour, when it is 


most convenient for the ‘‘men folks" to leave their 


' 
offices early and stop in at the piano wareroom to 


sanction the ‘‘women folks’” selection of a piano 


and to arrange for the payments. The tendency, if 
tendency there be, is toward keeping open later 
rather than to close earlier, and most of the Brooklyn 
stores and stores in all the smaller adjacent cities are 
to be visited up to 6:30 or 7, or even later. These are 
times when every minute counts, and the idea of 


| closing at 5 o’clock means a relaxation of energy at 4 


or 4:30, and that hour and a half can usually be put 


to some good use 


The fact that Boston warerooms close earlier is due 
to the chief portion of business people of that city (or 
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‘‘state of mind,” as General Porter says Boston is) 


living out of the town proper. Not only the piano 
men, but the majority of men in all businesses begin 
to go home about 5, and there is little use of burning 
lights after then; but here it is different. Let the 
warerooms stay open until 6, or a little later, if they 
are located on the main thoroughfares, but let them 
close promptly at 12 o'clock noon on Saturdays, in- 
stead of 1 o'clock, during the summer; for there is 
not a bit of work done between 12 and 1. 
*n ee 

It is popularly supposed that the life of a news- 
paper man is filled with excitement and change, and 
that this is true even in the field of class papers may be 
proved by an item which appeared in this column 
wherein I was made to say that Mr. Leopold Peck 
could not or did not give an interesting forecast of 
the piano future, whereas I had written quite the re- 
verse, a glance at what Mr. Peck said showing that 
his opinion was of interest. I wrote that a man who 
had accomplished what he had could give a guess of 


interest, &c., ‘‘thought I,” and the intelligent com- | 


positor condensed the two quoted words into the 
single one ‘‘ though,” which, it will be plainly seen, 
changed the entire meaning of the sentence. 

** * * 

It begins to look as though the bottom has been 
reached in the cost of iron plates, and the agitation 
among the foundry men and molders, to which 
reference has been made in these columns, will, I 
hope, force the makers of plates into some sort of 
mutual understanding. Every decent piano maker 
will welcome the return to a living selling price, for 
it means not only better work for him, but it means 
an impossibility for the box makers to buy the miser- 
able compounds of scrap iron and slag they are now 
using. 

= * * * 

As I understand it, an ordinary piano plate should 
be sold for somewhere in the neighborhood of $8 or 
$9, while some foundry men have now cut the price 
down to $4.50 or even $4.25, and for aught I know 





THE MATTER 


OF 


Advertising. 


} No. 12. 


| 
thes a long way from here to San Francisco, but the 

folks out there are probably essentially the same 
| as here, and therefore it is a matter of surprise why 
'so many of the Frisco houses continue in the daily 
| papers the same ad. week after week. The bulk of 
| piano ads. that appear in the Ca//, for instance, or 
| the Examiner, are as closely set as a want ad. in the 
| New York World, and there is not only no variety in 
| the display—there is also no change in the reading 
|matter. Surely people become tired of this, and 
| glancing over the papers in the morning pay no more 
| attention to the piano ads. than to the wants of cooks 
| and chambermaids who are looking for jobs. 

The first piano firm or concern in San Francisco 
that breaks over the custom and puts in a display, 
however modest and whatever the extra cost, will 
attract more attention in a day than it now does ina 
month. If the chief object of advertising is to attract 
attention, the more attention you attract the better 
is your advertising, and the same ad. day in and day | 
out will no more catch the eye of a regular reader | 
of a paper than will the number over his own front 
door. 

There is plenty of material for readable, telling ads. | 
in the retail piano business. The stock is changing 
constantly; there are pianos taken in exchange that 
can be sold if properly offered; there are new styles, 
special woods, being received; there are seasons 
when all pianos need tuning and times when they 
need polishing, and there are novelties in stools and | 
scarfs and patented attachments and athousand and 
one things that can be used to turn interest in the | 
direction of your store. Change your daily news- 


| 





lower. It is just as true that a good plate cannot be 
cast for that sum as it is that a good piano cannot be 
made for $60, and it is a lamentable truth that one 
concern that has always stood at the head of this im- | 
portant branch of piano constructive material has 
virtually withdrawn from the plate business. The 
cutting began a long time ago, and has gone on until 
now there is no profit in the business, and no man 
takes much care of that branch of his- enterprise 
which is running helplessly at a loss. It has been 
apparently impossible for the plate makers to get to- | 
gether, and now that the workmen are rebelling 
against their low wages it’s to be hoped that the price | 


of plates will be perforce restored to a legitimate rate | 
that will jinsure a decent, serviceable, profitable 
product. 


The Chickering piano in Salt Lake City, Utah, goes to 
John R. Foulk. 


*#e# &# * 
Louis Vitak, Canton, Ohio, is charged with a chattel 


mortgage for $1,000. 
xe ee 


Robert Proddow is back from Baltimore, where last week 
he attended the funeral of Dr. Stayman. 
* ne # & 





A strike of molders of piano plates is talked of, It must | 


be a strike for more work. 
x**x* * 


Falk & Erwin, Decatur, Ind., have dissolved partnership, 
Mr. Erwin continuing the business. 
*e# %# 
A. S. S. Hall, of Hamilton, N. Y., is again engaged in 
selling pianos. If there is anything in a name, he should 
succeed. 


*“e# e# * 


Seven years M. Means & Sons, of Cincinnati, Ohio, think 
is long enough to be out of the piano business, so they will 
commence again shortly. It will be remembered they sold | 
out in 1890. 


**# *# * 

Leonidas Patterson, giving his home as in New York, 
has been arrested in Los Angeles, Cal., on the charge of 
swindling people who came to secure pianos at great bar- 
gains, which he advertised. 

“ne # & 


The New York News says that the old Smith & Ramsay 
piano factory at Dobb’s Ferry is about to be demolished to 
make room fora private residence. This doubtless refers to 


the old stool factory of Schmidt & Ramseger, which con- 
cern once did business on Fourteenth street, New York. 


| Thursday. 


paper ad. every day, or twice or three times a week. 
Lots of people contemplating the buying of a piano 
pick up a paper to see the ads. there presented— | 
that’s why you advertise in the dailies. But they | 
do not merely look at it for one day. Noone makes | 
up his mind at the breakfast table that he will buy a 
piano; looks at the ads. in his morning paper and steps 
in on his way to the office and has one sent home in 
the afternoon. The piano idea is one that grows; 


eS Sa VS ae. 





from, the man who wrote this advertisement and 
paid to have it printed in the Jersey. City Journal. 
It is reproduced here for the sake of novelty. Most 
piano advertising is bad—this is about the worst: 
Pianos Are Like Men, 
Some frauds, and many skins. But the Mathu 
shek & Son pianos are like the ladies—all angels 
and all perfect, and without them life would be a 
blank.—Adv. 
What’s the idea of this in the Williamsport, Pa., 
Grit: 
Not Agents for Any One. 
There's a difference in being somebody's agent, 
or doing business with your own money. We buy 
pianos and organs for spot cash and are not under 
obligations to any manufacturer —therefore we 
make our own prices to customers and you can de- 
pend upon it that they are as low as is consistent 
with first-class instruments. D.S. Andrus & Co., 
No. 21 West Third street. Established 37 years 
If there is a manufacturers’ agent in Williamsport 
selling direct from the factory does Andrus wish to 
give him the advantage of explaining to a customer 
that he can save them the intermediate profit that 
Andrus must pay, even if he pays it in spot cash? Is 
that why the public’s attention is called to the ques- 
tion, which might otherwise have remained undis- 
covered? Under any circumstances how is Andrus 
different from any other Williamsport dealer ._who 
buys and sells pianos, even if the others pay on four 


months or longer? Andrus doesn’t make any pianos, 


| therefore he is ‘‘agent” for those he sells in the 


same accepted commercial sense that every other 


| dealer in Williamsport is ‘‘agent” for the instru- 
| ments which he buys and sells. 


Every piano maker in America will now probably 
traveling man to Williamsport to sell to 
Wholesale customers are rare birds 
Andrus does not pay 


ship a 
Andrus for cash. 
these days. But suppose 
spot cash—perhaps he does; 
suppose he doesn’t. His notes would then go through 
the hands of one or more banks in that town, and 
each of these banks has officers and clerks and 
boards of directors, who in turn have relatives and 
Suppose Andrus does 


we hope he does—but 


friends and acquaintances. 
give notes and all these folks handle them; what do 
they think of Andrus’ ad. ? But of course he must 
pay cash, for he says so, and he must sell cheaper 
than anyone else (which means that no profit at all is 
made, for pianos are sold close in Williamsport, as 
elsewhere) and then, too, he isno one’s agent, for he 
says so, though most folks like to deal either direct 
with the maker or through an agent who ina meas- 
ure represents the maker, if only for the sake of the 


people ‘‘shop” for pianos, andif they look for one of | sume 


these San Francisco ads. on Monday the chances are 
they will do the same on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
If they have spent a day in shopping and 
return home without purchasing they are more than 
ever apt to look at the next day’s paper; and if they 
see the same old thing they’ve been reading for 
months, and it doesn’t interest them, your money is 
wasted in that case, and that one might have brought 
you enough profit to pay for months of advertising. 
Don’t put a customer in the position where he can say, 
‘No use bothering with that; we have been there.” 
Offer him something different, so he will come again; 
for the man who comes into your store a second time 
is a blamed sight nearer buying than he was at 
first. You know that; and you'd discharge a salesman 


| or a canvasser who would show acustomer one piano 
| and then escort him to the door. Yet you will handi- 


cap your very best of all canvassers, the newspaper, 
by limiting it to this one appeal. 

It’s a safe statement, based on experience and ob- 
servation, that not one-tenth of the hundreds of 


| thousands of dollars spent by retail piano houses in 


their local papers each year is productive to a degree 
at all commensurate with the expense, simply because 
it is not properly, intelligently done. One can count 
on his fingers and toes the firms in all the United 
States who get the worth of the cash spent in this 
direction, and it is rank injustice to the newspapers 
to give them your good money and give them no 
opportunity to make a return to you. A moment's 
thought on this point by a firm like Sherman, Clay & 
Co., or Curtaz, or Mauzy, or Kohler & Chase should 
change the whole system of San Francisco piano 
advertising—and the idea applies with equal force 
to about every city in the Union, including New 


| York, where the greatest amount is uselessly spent. 


Here’s a man you wouldn't buy a bag of peanuts 


LyProrrrererrrerrrerryerre ys 
DO YOU 
WANT 

A GREAT 
CHICKERING 
PIANO 
BARGAIN ? 


We have one in the shape 
of a very fine second-hand 
upright, and an immediate 
buyer can secure it at 
a great reduction from 
actual value. 


— 


CLUETT & SONS. 
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The Cluetts are good advertisers—have always 
been and this ad. looks new in the Troy Budget and 
it is well intended, but why advertise that an article 
will be sold below its actual value? If a piano is 
sold below its actual value it comes to be a bargain 
—because there is no value: below an actual value— 
the value of an article sold is what it sells for. It’s 
a good deal like the ads. one sometimes sees wherein 
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an article is sold for 100 per cent. below its cost, 


which means that it’s given away, and not sold at all, | 


since 100 per cent. constitutes the whole. That same 
ad. correctly worded would have been equally as at- 
tractive and a heap more sensible. 

Taylor, of Springfield, is at it again in the Repudbli- 


can. This is an ad.—a general ad.—that caught a lot 


of attention—it was read and the meat of the whole | 


lay in the single line at the end. It’s always best to 


advertise some specific article—but it’s also a good | 


idea to use a general story once in a while, if only to 
keep your name up. This same ad. would fit any 
piano man in any city and a variation in the style of 
display would do it no harm: 
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A LONG TIME AGO 


BEFORE PIANOS WERE THOUGHT OF, 
the world had to make its music on all sorts of 
queer horns and instruments. Sometimes the 

noise made was as queer as the instrument, but 

it could be no worse than the shrill screeching 

made by a poor piano after it has been used a 

short time 
You can’t tell a good piano by the appearance 

a wash of gold often covers brass—and a pretty 

case often covers worthless mechanism 


CALL WHAT WE CAN 
you 


AND SEE OFFER 


TAYLOR'S 
MUSIC HOUSE, 





OPERA HOUSE BLOCK 


Bargains—-SECOND-HAND PIANOS 
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Look Out for This Man. 
ARLY in 


magician, 


December, when Bancroft, the 
was in Columbus, Ohio, there came with 
Brooks. The company 
stopped at Corrodi’s Hotel, and one day Mr. Brooks walked 
into Mr. Theodore Wolfram’s store with a broken violin and 
a note of introduction from Mr. Corrodi. The instrument, 
which was a cheap one, was left for repair, and Mr. Brooks 
asked for the loan of one while it was being fixed, saying 
that he had to play some solos. Mr. Wolfram gave him his 
own pet instrument, and Mr. Brooks left the store apparently 


him as musical conductor a Mr. F 


very grateful. 

This was on December 7; 
on December 9, as the company would leave on the 10th 
On the latter date Mr. Wolfram received a note from this 
man Brooks, stating that he had left the city, having been 
too busy to call for the violin, at the same time giving the 
route of the company, the last place being Lansing, Mich. 
Mr. Wolfram immediately shipped the repaired violin to 
and wrote Brooks there, also to two other 


the violin was to be completed 


Lansing, Mich., 
places where they were exhibiting, notifying him of the 
shipment of the violin, and demanding in very strong, and 
not very complimentary language the return of his valu- 
able violin. 

About a week after Mr 
from the express agent in Lansing, that, in spite of written 


Wolfram received information 
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F the question was asked as to whether business 
was lively or dull this past week, it would seem that a 
candid, truthful answer would be—very quiet. And yet 
nearly everyone says that prospects were never better, and 
there is not much depression as to the future at least, no 
matter what the present may be. 

Lincoln's birthday is not a holiday in Massachusetts; only 
as the stock exchange 1s closed in New York, the Boston 
one does not open, and some other kindred business firms 
do not open their places. So it isa sort of half holiday. It 
could not have been much worse for business had it been a 
whole one, for the severe snowstorm was sufficient to keep 
the majority of buyers indoors. 

*2 &# 

The Vose & Sons’ Piano Company has just gotten out a 
little book for the ust salesmen, a handsome little affair, 
just large enough to slip into the pocket. 
dar in the front, then a copy of the Vose World’s Colum- 


There is a calen- 


bian medal certificate. The pages are indexed and the form 
is conveniently arranged for the address, name, style, price 
and other details that a salesman has to make memoranda of. 

They haven't stopped being busy at the Vose factory and 
warerooms yet. The warerooms look very attractive with 
some particularly handsome pianos this week. 

** *# @ 

Mr. George F. Blake, of the McPhail Piano Company, 
returned from his Western trip on Thursday evening. He 
made many new and valuable connections with agents while 


| away, and the trip was most successful, the future holding 


notice having been sent to Brooks and a verbal message to | 


Bancroft’s manager, the violin was returned to the shipper | 


at his expense. Mr 

least $150, while Wolfram has one worth $5, less the repairs 
All of Wolfram’s letters must have been received by Brooks, 
as they all had the return stamp and none of them came 
back 


Mr. Henry Spies leaves this week for a prolonged trip in 
the interest of his pianos, the Majestic and the Baus. This 
is the trip projected for a long time. Mr. Spies is a hustler 
of the genuine Yankee type 

* * # 

J. C. Tarvestad, a music dealer, of Decorah, Ia., while 

en route to Chicago, was passing from one car to another 


e ! 
Brooks has now a violin valued at at | 


| morning’s mail 


on the train, was set upon by footpads, robbed of $32 and | 


kicked from the train, which was moving out of the Deco- | 
| shown as well as one of the fascinating Mission organs. 


rah station. He escaped with little injury, and the robbers 


escaped with his money. 


many bright prospects. 


The annual meeting of the McPhail Company takes place | 


on February 23 
*es *# 

Mr. Ivers, of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, who will 
soon reach his seventy-sixth year, decided recently that he 
would like to retire from active business. Mr. Pond, Mr 
Gibson and Mr. Dayfoot at once arranged to purchase his 
interest in the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, and with little 
trouble and at short notice the affair was concluded to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

Mr. Handel Pond, who has been South on a trip for pleas- 
ure, is expected home the early part of the week beginning 
February 15 

**2# 2 # 

A handsome new oak piano was seen the other day at the 
Briggs Piano Company's warerooms. It was a special one 
for a new customer who had ordered a number of other 
styles. The piano was to be shipped at once; in fact, it was 
then on its way to the packing room. 

Orders come in a quiet, even stream to the Briggs Com- 
dealers have been ordering 


pany and all their 


lately. 


just now, 


Four from one house was an order in a recent 


* s+ & 

The Poole Piano Company has been adding more room 
to its factory and increasing the number of men in every 
department. Mr. Poole wearsa smile of satisfaction that 
would indicate that orders are plentiful 

The Pooles continue to receive requests for their calen- 
dars, and such compliments as they receive for their piano 
—well they are interesting reading 

**# & 

The window display this week at the Estey Company's 
warerooms has been very handsome. The window was de- 
voted entirely to organs, several new, elaborate cases being 


The window is further decorated by some handsome palms 
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and an azalea in full blossom, which makes a bright bit of 
color and attracts many passers-by. In the evening, when 
the window is lighted, the effect is extremely fine. 

** # # 

The Boylston Piano Company has been doing a fine busi- 
ness for the past few weeks, and one day sold—well a large 
number of pianos for a retail house. 

The house thinks its location on Boylston street is exactly 
right. 

*ne 2# # 

Mr. George Blumner’s son is inthe employ of the Oliver 

Ditson Company, at Portsmouth, N. H 
**2 # # 

Among the out of town patrons of the German opera the 
past two weeks was Mr. C. A. Williams, of Worcester, 
Mass. 


*2 # 


Among those in town during the past week were. 
Mr. George Blumner, Chicago, III 

Mr. Frank B. King, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Mr. James Lothrop, Dover, N. H 

Mr. E. A. Potter, Chicago, IIL 


Piano Makers in Trouble. 

Bap manger E. PRINCE, junior member of the 

firm of Prince & Co., piano manufacturers of 13\st 
street and the Western boulevard, was arrested yesterday 
charged with obtaining $115 under false pretenses from W 
A. Fawcett, of Jefferson, Ky. A warrant had been issued 
for the senior partner, John J. Prince, on the same charge. 
The younger Prince was arraigned before Police Magis- 
trate Mott in Harlem Court and paroled for examination 
February 15. 

It was said in court that several other similar complaints 
were about to be lodged against the Princes. Fawcett al- 
leged he sent $115 for an upright piano, which was never 
delivered. He alleged the receipt of the money was not 
acknowledged by the defendants. 

Mr. Prince admitted receiving the money and said he in- 
tended to forward the piano as soon as he could make one 
He was behind in filling orders, he said, and had been un- 
fortunate. 

The real prosecutor of Prince & Co., 
is the Piano Board of Trade, whose headquarters is in 
Chicago.—New York World, February 11 


it was said in court, 


Everyone in the trade knows there is no Piano 


Board of Trade in Chicago, or anywhere else. Sev- 
eral complaints of a nature similar to the above 


have come to this office, and it would not be a bad 
the National Piano 


this city would take up such a 


idea if Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of 
this and purge the trade of people who do business 
in this manner. The Prince concern advertises con- 


siderably in small out-of-town papers, and the case 


matter as 


above referred to will make everyone in the vicinity 
of Jefferson, Ky., chary of sending money to manu- 
facturers The 
could easily and effectively drive such men out of 
itself—which it 


who are reliable local association 


the business if it would but interest 


probably will not 


] W. Suderand W. T 


locate in Scottdale, Pa. 


Bygate are to form a firm and 


* ne *# 


The Burdett Piano Company, Erie, Pa., sustained a loss 
to its factory of $1,500 through fire last week 


xe * * 


It is Curtis & Davis, Asbury Park, N. J., now instead of 
Curtis & French, O. E. Davis, Red Bank, N. J., buying the 
French interest 
** # & 
Charles Jacob, of Jacob Brothers, started last Friday for 
a month’s vacation to be spent in Florida 
** *# 
lhe Old Colony Piano Company, formerly the Soule, at 
its annual meeting will act on shrinking or making good its 
There is a reported loss of $5,700, due to 
To make the loss good 
It paid good divi 
slumped.— Zaunton 


capital stock. 
transactions of several years since. 
stockholders must stand an assessment. 
several and then 


dends for years 


Gazette. 





Our new style “ Leader” 


OUR Organ beats all our pre- 
4 > vious records for popu- 


LEADER larity. It is just right 
in proportions, in orna- 
mentation, in quality and in price. & * SF J 


If you want the Organ that 
WEAVER ORGAN 


goes right to the heart of 


your customer at first sight, q AND PIANO 0., Pp 


York, Pa. 


get our new style 
# “LEADER.” # 





IVERRILL 





PIANO 


IT 1S THE PIANO, EXAMINE IT, 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


1884-1897. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, February 13, 1897 | 
HE failure of the Chicago Music Company, of 
which Mr. Platt P. Gibbs was president and general 
factotum, is certainly a great surprise to the general trade, 
and even those concerns that were most familiar with the 
condition of the company must have been more or less 
blinded to its critical condition, as they kept on furnishing 
it with goods after they should have realized its position. 
Your correspondent has sent word to Mr. Gibbs, being un- 
able to see him in person, that any statement which he may 
wish to give to the trade will be made public. 

But something must be said in defense of the action of 
Smith & Barnes, as rumors have been circulated to the 
effect that Mr. Gibbs was not being considerately treated by 
the house mentioned. 

The facts are as follows: Last March Mr. Gibbs applied 
to Smith & Barnes fora loan of $6,000, saying that if he 
could not get the money his house would be obliged to fail, 
as the rent was behind and the landlord was threatening 
him. Smith & Barnes considered the matter, and, being 
kindly disposed toward Mr. Gibbs, agreed to and did fur- 
nish the money, $6,000, taking a judgment note for the 
amount payable one day after date. This action was taken 
with the full concurrence of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Music Company, which held a special meeting to 
ratify the transaction. 





The indebtedness to Smith & Barnes amounts to upward 
of $7,300, and the Bankers National Bank has attached for 
a judgment note amounting to nearly $15,000. The entire 
liabilities will amount to about $45,000. The assets are at 
present an unknown quantity. Out of the assets will first 
have to come the amount of the attachments; the other 
creditors must take their chances. 

The following appeared in yesterday's 7imes-Herald, 
which seems to be the last move in the drama: 

Judge Hanecy yesterday appointed Platt P. Gibbs re- 
ceiver of the property of the Chicago Music Company upon 
the application of Allie B. Leslie, a creditor of the concern 
to the extent of $900. The directors of the company are 
Platt P. Gibbs, Mary E. Gibbs, S. R. Frazier and A. E. 
Pond. It was organized with a capital of $15,000 in 1877. 
Judgments were entered February 9 in the Superior Court 
by: the Bankers National Bank for $14,881, and Smith & 
Barnes Piano Company for $6,300. The sheriff has most of 
the tangible property of the company, but it is shown that 
there are a number of book accounts, notes and bills re- 
ceivable which have not been levied on. For this reason a 
receiver is asked, so that the complainant may have an op- 
portunity to realize on her claim. 


* ee & 


The J. A. Norris Company, the successor to Mason & 


Hamlin, and one of the last concerns to begin business in this 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


city, has just issued a sixteen page circular, which contains 
six half-tone engravings of the establishment, one cut of 
each of the different makes of pianos carried and brief de- 


scriptions of each Mason & Hamlin piano and organ. The | 


Vose and the Smith & Barnes pianos is the line of instru- 
ments. In relation tothe business of the house it may be 
stated that it has been successful from the beginning. 

se # & 


The J. A. Norris Company had injunction papers pre- 
pared to prevent the use of any other than the Mason & 
Hamlin piano at the Nordica concert; which took place last 
Monday evening in the Auditorium, but refrained from 
having the papers served out of respect for the public. The 
suit for breach of contract will, however, be pushed against 
Miss Anna Millar, the manageress of the concert. 

** * * 


There is no one in the music trade of this country who 
has broadened more in his views, or who has grasped the 
conditions more thoroughly in view of recent events, than 


Mr. J. V. Steger, of Chicago, and of Steger, Cook County, 


Ill. 

Mr. Steger, with his extensive factories and the capable 
assistants he has secured, is prepared to supply the maxi- 
mum in value for the minimum of price, but this does not 
mean that he will slaughter goods. 

No one knows better than he what the results are to 
those who are so foolish as to sacrifice all profits for a 
temporary benefit which is beneficial to nobody. 

Such a course as is outlined in the previous paragraph 
means bankruptcy for the manufacturer, trouble for the 
dealer, dissatisfaction for the consumer and paralysis for 
the entire trade. 

Mr. Steger’s theory is to avoid such a result by making a 
healthy condition for all. 

Business has been very good in all departments consider- 
ing general conditions, but it has been particularly good in 
the wholesale small goods branch. There seems to be a 
small wave of prosperity, but not enough to warrant one in 
being too enthusiastic. As long as savings banks fail to 
liquidate, which is only another word for failure, because if 
conditions were favorable they would continue in business, 


and as long as a general trade like the iron industry is suffer- 
| ing, the music trade can well be thankful that business is as 
| good as it is. 

The two Ambuhl’s, Geo. E. and C. Rollin, have united to 
orm a concern to be known as Ambuhl Brothers. They 
will locate in Pittsburg, Pa., and will handle the Kimball! 
line of pianos and organs. 

Mr. Charles H. Ball has taken a position with the W. W 
Kimball Company as one of its travelers, and is now out 
on his first trip. Mr. Ball was for four years with Lyon, 
Potter & Co. He is well known to the trade of this 
section and is deservedly popular. 

Mr. Charles Wagener returned the fore part of the week 
from abroad and brought with him orders for over 500 
Story & Clark organs. Business is said to be exceptionally 
good in Europe in the line of musical instruments of the 
larger kind. 

Mr. H. D. Cable has just returned from St. Paul, Minn. 
He reports business in that locality as much better than 
could possibly be hoped for under the circumstances, which, 
as every one knows, has special cause for being depressed. 

Mr. Henry Spies, of the Spies Piano Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, was recently in the city. Busi- 
ness must be good with him, as he seemed to be enjoying 
himself, and this naturally follows a prosperous condition 
| of business. Seriously though, Mr. Spies says he is out for 
business and is getting it. Good ! 


Curtis & French, of Red Bank, N. J., are succeeded by 
Curtis & Davis 
** * 
Maher Brothers, Jackson, Mich. ; R. B. Caldecott, Quincy, 
Ili,, and Halstead & Warnocke, Jamestown, N. Dak., are 
among the new dealers opening warerooms the past week. 


** 


The Cecilian Hay Organ Company has been organized 
at Portland, Me., for the purpose of manufacturing and 
dealing in musical instruments of all kinds. Capital stock, 
$250,000, of which $7,500 is paid in. President, Lucius K 
Washburn, of Boston; treasurer, Gordon S. Howe, of 


Haverhill 
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Autoharps are Sold by all 


Me KERR Hy 


The Autoharp. 


MUSICAL IN- 
om Autoharp STROMRNNTS OFF THE-ARKET. HHH HH HHH 


| Write for beautiful 100 page Catalogue illustrating and describing the various styles. 


Alfred Dolge & Son, I10-II2 East 13th St., N. Y. 
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Instrument.” * * * * ® & ®t ae 


to play 
to buy * 


to sell 


“lusical Instrument Jobbers. 
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A CENT SENT BENT, 


“GROWN 


They Sell and They Satisfy. 





or you full 


SOME ARE CHEAPER 


viz.: your address on postal, will gain 


information about the 


77 PIANOS 


ORGANS 


BUT NONE ARE BETTER. 


Value considered, “Crowns” are both the best and cheapest. 


No others sell so easy or satisfy so surely. 
The money makers for 1897 are the ‘* Crowns.”’ 


GEO. P, BENT, Manufacturer, BENT BLOCK, CHICAGO, U. 2. A. 
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OBITUARY. 
PRES 
John E. Northrop. 
John E. Northrop, treasurer of Comstock, Cheney & Co., 


tracted illness. He leaves a widow and twochildren. He 
was sixty years old. 





Henry W. Johnston. 

Henry W. Johnston, a prominent citizen of Washington, 
N. J., committed suicide on February 8 by cutting his throat. 
He was the senior member of the old firm of Johnston & 
Cornish, organ manufacturers 

Mr. Johnston used a cheese knife in killing himself. He 
was in the back room of the store when he committed the 
deed. He was sixty years old and leaves a widow. 

Mr. Johnston was a leading business man of this place. 
It is believed that the grippe, from which he was suffering, 
drove him out of his mind temporarily. He was reputed 
to be well to do, and was considered one of the most influ- 
ential men in Warren County.—N. VY. 7ribune 


Warren L. Tufts. 


Warren L. Tufts, for a number of years foreman of the 
New England Piano Company, died February 10 at his 


home, 288 Dudley street, aged forty-two years. Mr. Tufts 
was noble grand of Warren Lodge of Odd Fellows 


Bernard Gilroy. 
Bernard Gilroy, of 24 Brown street, West Haven, aged 


of Ivoryton, Conn., died there on the 9th inst., after a pro- | sixty years, and an employé of the Mathushek Piano Com- 


pany, died suddenly on February 3. He left the factory 
about 5:30 o'clock, but had not walked more than 100 yards 
before he was attacked by a hemorrhage, and fell to the 
ground exclaiming, ‘‘I am dying.” He expired before 
medical assistance could be obtained. The deceased leaves 


Another Krell Fire. 
HE Krell piano factory in Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
afire last Thursday afternoon. In the varnish room 
was where the fire broke out. The fire department put out 
the blaze, which did about $1,000 damage. This fire proved 
the efficiency of the fire brigade maintained by the concern 
In passing it should be noticed that the Krell factory is now 
divided into many fireproof compartments 




















Pianos and + Organs. 


Wy 


CHAS. B. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 
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is one of the largest and most completely equipped in the 
Our Factory aor ee our facilities are snenaaeed 
OUR INSTRUMENTS can be obtained at retail of our 


established agents only 


36 East 14th St. sovsee. New York City. 


PIANO AND ORGAN coMPANY Sm 


MANUPACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 











a widow and five grown up children.—New Haven News ; 4 
— # Buy Up-to-date Pianos. 
Mrs. Joseph P. Jardine. 4 " “Sia re ; 
Mrs. Jardine, widow of the late Joseph P. Jardine, died ™ ee ae sesgety — <p oe 
e . - Buy pianos of full, strong, musical 
February 6, at her home in Newtown, N. Y., after a short 4 cote ; 
illness. This is one of the sad events in the history of the 4 Buy pianos which will be a credit for @ 
house of Jardine, both brothers being taken off in 1896, and ‘ you to sell , 
the widow of one early in 1897, her death being caused by % Buy first-class pianos ; 
grief —— nn Buy Braumuller Pianos; you can do ; 
Henry D. Munson. 4 no better 4 
Henry D. Munson, of Zanesville, Ohio, died on Feb- , BRAUMULLER CoO., 
ruary 3. Mr. Munson who was a member of the firm of H } 402-410 West 14th Street, ; 
D. Munson & Co., was born in Connecticut January 8, 4 New York. 
1816, and was therefore in his eighty-second year. He % - 
jeaves a widow and seven children ' Sece ; 
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CUNNINGHAM 
PIANO, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A First-class 
Instrument in 





<“Adler”’ 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 


and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Simplest Construction, i 
Round, Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory 
Adier,”’ on account of these 
advantages, is the instrument 


of the present and the future 
for the American market 





TRADE MARK 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





every 
respect. .... 


CZKXOOVA 
Write for 


Catalogue and 
. . . Territory. 


of its peculiar 
The “ Eufonia ” 
that reason gr« 


playing circles 





‘* Eufonia ’’ Zither 


hasa fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all 
concert Zithers in consequence 


favorite Zither in all Zither 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach, | 


(372) BOHEMIA. 


Covered Strings. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for guality of tone 
and durability, all 
my own production 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 


Manutacturer of Strings 


rN F. JUHLING, 


Dresden. Germany. 


1 other 


construction 
Zither has for 
ywn to be the 





Sole Mfgr., 





DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass? 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 


exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 

eI Tie NORRIS & AYDE <staccs 
RANS- te 

OSING~ 
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PHANO. = sosToh————— 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 





FMERSON * PIANOS. < 


= ————— 


-- Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


Over 60,000 now in use 


EMERSON PIANO CO., Manufacturers 


BOSTON: NEW YORK 
116 Boylston Street. 92 Fifth Avenue 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 








Illustrated Catalogue upon application 





CHICAGO 
215 Wabash Avenue. 
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N E W F N f I A N f LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
psp onions’ ge ne ai aaMnesa day oe atisfacti rill be 
PIANOS. 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO, *“*ssssz"""" 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
oe. FIRST-CLASS P b A N Oo = IN EVERY “anda cha tip RDI 


~_....APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.... —— 


NOS. 34 &€ 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER  sccrmvnm,' "2S: 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 2 194% Street and Brook Avenue, 
£ fae STECK= 


WITHOUT A RIVAL FOR TONE, TOUCH 
AND DURABILITY, * * *+ *+ * & 
4 AE 











The Independent Iron Frame 
MAKES THE STECK THE ONLY PIANO 
THAT IMPROVES WITH USE. 


— PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


# Manufacturers. # 


Warerooms: STECK HALL, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 















fF 
a 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. & C. FISCHER, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. “™— 


OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 
World Renowned for Tone and Durability. «© »* * »# 











THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, ‘EARLY 60,000 soup:: 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL.” 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. . . 


STUART PIANOS, 


Manufactured by 


A. H. STUART & CO., 


107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 


Smith & Barnes Piano Co., 








OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, - NEW YORK. 


DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR #8" ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 

















Manufacturers of 


The L.EHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is 
U atell ' & ht P i ay Oe iy far ahead of the procession in appearance, finish, tone and other im- 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE CHICAGO proved qualities. More sold than all other makes combined. The 
’ le 
Send for our new Catalogue. ee LEHR is the Standard. 

















H. LEHR & CO., Easton. Pa. 





THE SI NG E R. PEASE PIANO Cco., | Address for Prices and New Catalogue 
S 316 to 322 West 43d Street, 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. _ 
—MADE BY NEW YORK. FRANCIS CONNOR, 
No. 248 Wabash ae | 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Jee CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
Southern Boulevard, New York City 


Investigation Solicited, Warerooms: 4 East 42d Street, 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO (0, CEORcE.boTHNER 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianofortz Actions, 


135 & 187 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 














(FormMerzty 144 E.izasetun STrReet.) 
MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Piano Manufacturers. hieeiinenialinends 
AA ore inseraments, contain, the fell Iron, rama, arth the Patent ening Pe Square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 


challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 113 Broadway, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
=z AUBURN, IN. Y. | 


BEHR BROS. & C0. “Pianos, C- CHEVREL, 








PIA N OS. | Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Warerooms and Factory: 292-2098 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889 


<=—_NEW YORK.—~ vas AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


Kak AUEK BROS. "WILLIAM TONK & BRO,, "=" °"=*3ais.0q cau ge MaRS or Wo 
verse PTANOS. STAIB PIANO ACTIONS. 























159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. m5-117 E. 14th St., New York. 
Have you seen our—— STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. co., 
NEW CATALOGUE? 134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 
Wy, o=—]f not, send for it. 


» Farrand & Votey Organ Co., WASLE & CO., =—_" 


Branch OMces :| 268, Dearborn street, chicago. Detroit, Mich. | GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


INCORPORATED 1895. Piano Actions and Keys, 
| (75 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW VORK. 


Anderson & Newton 
~ Piano Co., 


VAN WERT, OHIO. 














FACTORY & OFFICE, 


18th & PEACH Sts. ERue., Pay. 
KRANICH & BAGH "ss veri’ FOSTER PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the MANUFACTURED BY 
most Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaran 


teed for five years. (2 Illustrated Catalogue tur- FOSTER & GO 
nished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms e9 
fave ere 
A 4 3 
Srersamns, 287 ROCHESTER, HN. Vv Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


Street. ' 
Factory, on 233 to 245 EBs St., New York. To be found only in the “ CROWN” Pian [)AVENPORT & TREACY, 





There is nothing in Pianos superior to ours. 
In case work, materials, scale, tone or 
action there is none better. 








THE NEW PATENTED 








ADAM SQCHAAP, IT GIVES YOU, with a ps rfect " anc and with 
it inter Ting e 
IMITATE. THE HARP, 
BAUER 4 PIANOS. MANUFACTURER or PIANOS. sayeth ave aa Aeon tai Piano Plates and 
G r 18 also 
Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. PRACTICE CLAVIER | w ithe ut any tone > fra a the Piano Hardware. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., AG on eas reccmrent or with cay thea 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
erect Fe tee uaneeh Ave, = |276 WEST MADISON ST. oy. cee eee ieee sceramon s,| AVENUE D AND 11th STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO, U. S. A. NEW YORK. 
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Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 





















Sensational Novelty ! 


« CHORDEPHON.”’ 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be played with a crank or witha 
clockwork, which can also be used as a driving” power for chil- 
dren's toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 


sentimental as well as lively musi Prod i i 
—_——-? ye . the various heaped aeboen oleae ARQUE ERIE — for Pianos, Organs and all 
accords and melody are heard separatel d | 
Vibrations af the strings are regulated p< yy by 4 were) other Musical Instruments 
SEEEECEEEEEEE EEE EEE EE CC 
IN ARTISTIC STYLE. 


ee ae of dampers. _Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
atented in CLA countrie 
US & CO. Fabrik Mechan. Zithe IN METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULO/ 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. yt cg me 
Medallion Impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &c. 


@@ Representation desired, G. SCHRODER, BERLIN, S. 0. 16, Germany. 


TRAUCH BROS., Ss. Oe 






















Established 1846. 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avenue, ) 
57 Little West 12th Street, (New York, 


452 & 454 West I3th Street, | 


ASS STRINGS. Established 1867. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


JARDINE & SON mam 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 320 East 39th Street, New York. 





Printing, 
Lithography and 
> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 





to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 





conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE. for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


| Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


| The Vocalion Organ. 








LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals; 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Fraficisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burg R. C. Cathedral, four. 


ISIC |. COLE & SOK, wuy Not suv... 


“The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the 
Musical World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & Risch VoCcALION Co, (LIMITED), 


Worcester, "ass. 


VENEERS, mre w ries ORGAN 


And Importers of naDzZ . 
FANCY WOODS, Seat Pe ne ee 


05 and East Hight SL, East Tne, MILLER ORGAN CO. 


NEW YORK. 


"= SCHWANDER ==, OLD VIOLINS) Me HSU Pai co 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
Lyon, Potter &Co., 17 Van Buren “* 

































musical 
Pianoforte Actions instrument, CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 
with $ | 
\& Y exchange- PLENDIDLY IMITATED, WOODBURY, N. J. 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. = “il ae 
‘ws vi aees - E., Violins Newly Made L ld A 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON KALOPHON,” erty the firm of of Old Wood, eopo VISUS, 
iis hee ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, — MANUFACTURER OF 
oan” Giheter . in Gera-Reuss, Germauy. | <.amp of je GUT GRAND nd UPRIGHT PIANOS 
WM. TONK & BRO., Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest poet old a a 
w Ww ARREN ST., : - New YORK, durability of the instruments warranted. The masters’ in 
General Agents United States and Canada," ghALOFHON hae, forty-cight steel Songuct | Straments, S40-961 South Jeferven St. 


NEw ve ORK FACTORY , 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. Illustrated Catalogue on demand. 


Strings, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ee 


dealers of standing. 
BOEHM 
WUNDERLICH & CO., CLARINETS and FLUTES, SYSTEN, 
Manufacturers of Musi Purniched " yoy “ym 
, c G. ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 
cal — and Castenmn pelle , ’ GERMANY. 
EUBABRUNN- Matknewkirchen A 
Sachsen, Germany. 








R. W. ears & Son Cc. REINWARTH, 


PANO and ORCAN HARDWARE © ANCFORTE STRINGS, 


DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. Between 22d and 23d Sts... NEW YORK. 
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WESSEL, NICKEL & GROSS, WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Actions. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and ot 
452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE: 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


-_— NEW YORK. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CoO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


TELEGRAPH AND R. R. STATI 


ESSEX, CONN. we 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co, 1897. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 





For over xty year ye ou ae were ar lare st the iable instruments used 
by all first oan es fessors ut the country They enjoy a world-wide reputa- 
ti and test ‘bea ; le 4 fr » Players ever known, such as 

MAI »AME D EG NL MR. WW uw SK SCHUBERT, Mk. 8S. DE La COVA 
Mr. J. P. COU PA Mr. FERRER Mk. CHAS. De JANON 
Mk. H. WORRELL MR. N. J. LEPOWSKI 
Mk. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
iny others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so he public is well aware of the superior 
ne e Bg myn Gt dima Part es have ir ain them, r 
United Stat I y stand this day wit it a rival, notwithstanding all attempt 


- DEPOT AT... 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, -* Murray St., near Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 


—_—_— | | EF —____ A SUPER INSTR MENT AT 
OW PR I 


MAJESTIC PIANO, ‘= 





MANUFACTU RING CO., 











MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 
The Most Perfect 


F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 





ell 
* cS 


BEY R- 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano F aides | 
DRESDEN. 





“@2 NEW YORK. | 





| 


| Wood and Metal. 


MANUPA( 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 & 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


The» 
Celebrated Gordon (Mandolin. 








Tone Unexcelled. 





7 F 
a ia rom 
Finish Perfect. 

Se S5.00 

I to 

( 
S75.00 
= 
= 


Used by the best Teachers and Artists.—<u_ 


— 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 1309 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ee gg gp 


Five and Reed. hdagreng or Unvoiced. 


Front Pipes Decorate Highest Style of the Art 


~~PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. —— 
K ‘ a 


Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, & 











SAMUEL PIERCE. ESTABLISHED 1847. READING, MASS. 





al Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 


FISCHER, 


6&8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Highest and Speci 


5 ‘ t nited States for 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Rand Inatrumenta, the « 


Rand and Orchestra Music, both foreiat r est 4 ‘ vy of, ar for its con 
leteness r +} S ‘ and 1 f ferent netr ment ‘ 1 . ache d n th is 
int Cata gues W I ert fur I 
Musical Merchandise Department, Su i t t ‘ t ut pe nt ments 
Everything is port 1 purchased rect; t ie 
f t quality only My Instruments ad Sringe e ach ‘ slasbte 
Some of the many a cialtic Ae Re nee sent: E. R ERSH Y (B Boehm Systen 


P ( LIN ‘Mt ( \ B. FFI PARIS (Evette & 


p20 (RT ZHAN 
= PIANOS 


Factory : 511-513 East 137th St., 
C. Kurtzmann & Co., 


NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
~ 526 T0 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y, 


PA'NTER & EWING 
PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
~~ Philadelphia, Pa. 








JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS, 





iz 


PPBALL 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 











The Capen Pianos. 


esterases 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 
BOSTON. 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO., 


Brockport, N. ¥. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


i High Grade Pian 











STrovsossssenesevesieitousasnononontonin 


SOUUUEUTTEN THETA 


“STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





FA 


U prig ht Pia no Actions, oman co. Watertoo,W. Y 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. te 
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STEINWAY CONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 





casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. rACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. Warerooms and Offices i 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 9 1 5 t 221 WABASH AVE.. CH ICAGO, 
Oo 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“{TMBALE* 








CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 





ALFRED,,DOLGE, & SON, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER ’FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
Tt Patent Hammer Felts are of the best qual- 





ity, combining Compactness and Elasticity 
with great Durability, which is secured by a 
AWARD Patent process, by means of which the surface of the 
Felt is 
COVERED WITH FINE HAIR. 
READS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering 
machine. 
(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, la Liberal Arts, 


— 110-112 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


STORY § pianos STARR + PIANOS. 


& \y AN D Noted for Perfection in 


‘ ORGANS. Tone, Touch and Durability. 
CLARK : sage THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., sree Sel 
STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., - 
Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

















